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My highly Honoured Friend 
FOR 
VerTute and LearninG, 


ED. BYSH, Eſq; 


$\&c 0 T to Dedicate This to Youy 
711 Name and Patronage, were to 
WAY, commit a double Treſpaſs : One 
©] > againſt the Will and Purpoſe of 
> 2 the Dead, (if that may be cals 
EXEC EO led a Treſpaſs iu this profane 
Hee: ) Another againſt my-own Obligations to Your 
[noular Worth, which bath ſo highly engaged both 
the Author and my Self, as that for me to think of 
any other Patron than Your Noble Self, were both 
Ingratitude and Impiety. But the greateſt Exam- 
ples this Age can give me , ſhall never prevail with 
me to be guilty of either. | 
Wherefore to You ( who durſt be (haritable at 
ſuch a time as that, and ſo Ingenuous as to appear a 
Lover of- Learning in this Age) to You (1 ſo) 
A 2 0 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


FI" 


do T preſent theſe poſthumes of your Learned and 
now much lamented Client ; a man ſo affefed ty 
Learning, as that the.very fore-ſight of. this Bars 
barity ( wherein Learning and Learned Men were 
to be the Objets of Scorn and Cruelty ) broke his 
heart. LE tn 
- Time was (even among the Heathen ) that 
Learning was a ſufficient Proteion againſt Tyran. 
ny; witneſs Antonius Triumvir, who, when 
Varro ( bis Enemy, and of a contrary Faftion) 
2as liſted for Death,*he thus, gallantly ſuperſcribed 
his Name,----Vivat Varro Virdoctiflimus. 
, But I forbear-: And having-now (Sir) too 
long perhaps inſiſted on the. Cauſe of my Sorrows 
and this Dedication, T heartily recommend you ta 
the Grace of Flim who is able to uphold you in theſe 
evil Days, and to enable you ( <mrG ngmpyacipÞc | 
ewe) to ſtand in this ſlippery Age. 


| Your Worſhips. 
humbly Devoted, | 


Tonn OuRGany.. 


A 
SHORT ACCOUNT 


OF FHE, 


AUTHORS 
Lite & Death, 


; HE Deſire of Being is not 
j Ambition, but a generous 
Appetite and reliſh of Im- 
mortality, which Nature 
her ſelf prompts the Crea- 
ture tO: min 5 x7ms is an 
| Apoſtolical Teſtimony, that the whole Cre: 
ation aims not only at a Being, but an E- 
teraity of Well-being alſo. I'cannot won- { 
der therefore at the Egyptians Induſtry , to - f 
preſerve their Memory and Figures to-Po- | 
ſerity. Nor at Abſalom's Pillar, he-having : $am.18.8. 
no Heir to perpetuate - his Name: ; . which, | 
if good, is rather to- be choſen than great if 
Riches; Theſe may periſh with the —_— ft 
E . 
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| AShort Account of the Author's 


ed, but the Memory of the Juſt ſhall be Bleſ. 
ed. | 
# Who then can diſtruſt or oppoſe this Hap, 
pineſs of good Men, fo long fince aſlured 
by him which is 9 @, x 0 ky, 4 9 9yxp3Þ.©4, the 
Eternal God, Bleſſed for ever? Surely none, 
without the guilt of-Theomachie or Ingra- 
titude. Upon this Conſideration the wile 
Son of Sirach, that Eloquent Encomiaſt, 
raiſed his Monumental Pillar to the Patri. 
archs, hence, doubtleſs, he took his riſe to 
that lofty Panegyrick of the Primitive Saints, 


Ecclus 44-1. Laudemus Yiros gloriofos, &c. Let us now 


Camb. Brit, 


praiſe famous Men, exc. 

And in intimation of him, I might ſay 
much in commendation -of this Author, 
whole Worth ( as well natural as acquiſite) 
was the Miracle of his Age. But my Ac. 


count ſhall be brief and plain, as moſt ſui. 


table tothe ladnels of my Thoughts on this 
Subject, leaving all Flouriſh and Fancie to 
the Gallantry of Poetry, from whoſe ſweet 
{trains I ſhall not long detain you. 

Amerſham in the County of Buckingham, 
ennobled hitherto only by the Honourable 


Family of the Ryfſels, may now boaſt as 
much 


LIFE ad DEATH. 


much in the Birth of this Author, which hap. 
ned-on-the tenth of November, 1607. And 
though his Parents were but of mean Extra- 
&ion.and Eſtate, 


| Ingenua de Plebe virum, nec cenſus in illo. Ovid. Met. 
| Nobilitate ſua major, ſed vita fideſq, lib. 9. 
[| Inculpata fuit, &c. | 


yetof tuch noted Piety and Honeſty, as vain. : 


ed them love and reſpect from-the Belt of 
that Place: Whence this their eldeſt Son, 
about the fifteenth year of their pious Edu- 
cation of him, was choſen by my worthy 
Friend Dr. Crook, to wait upon Sir William 
Drake, and foon after on Sir Robert Crook, 
at Chriſt-Church in Oxford ; where they: had 


the happineſs to be under the Tuition of the. 


moſt Ingenuous and Learned Dr. George Mor- 


ley, whoſe Directions and Encouragements - 
to Study. were ſo exact and impreſlive, as - 
that they ſoon eaſed him of. farther trou- 


ble with this Author. . | 
The Account of. this his young Scholar's 


Studies being above the Leifure of a Tutor - 
to-receive, (eſpecially one ſogreatly and pub. 


lickly engaged. ) For belides mine own Ob- 


ſervation of him (enjoying him no-ſmall_ 
| time 


A Short Account ofthe Aurtior's 


time: in my-Chamber in Chriſts-Church ) he 
confeſt unto me, That for divers. years he 
ſtudied 16 of every. 24 Hours, and that with 
ſo much appetite and delight, as that he 
Enea pila, needed not the Cure of Ariſtotle's drowſineſs 
| "+ _ to awake him, or my Obſervation of his in- 
de Cor. Arr, defatigable Induſtry , which Magnetically 
drew my Aﬀections toward him ; my Love 
being as great. to Learning, as my Nature 
unapt and- impatient of. extraordinary La. 
boars. Hence [ loved him unto a Filial-Ade. 
ption, and confirmed it after by an Academi. 
cal Exerciſe for our firſt Degrees; wherein 
his Worth, like the Rifing of the Sun, began 
co diſcover it ſelf, .darting forth ſuch fair 
Hopes and Glimmerings of future Perfedti. 
on, as were quickly eſpied by the then vigi. 
lant Dean. of .Chriſts-Church, Dr. Duppa, 4ince 
Lord Biſhop of Sarum, who immediately re- 
ceived him into favour, and ſoon after made 
him Chaplain of Chriſts-Charch, and after that 
his own Domeſtick, and Prebendary of Chi- 
cheſter and Sarum, _ 
For which Favours /he now began ( about 
26 years old) at once to publiſh to the World 
his Worth and Gratitude, in the 6 mes” 
0 


- 


-ETEE \andl DEATH: 


_ of his Nores'on Learned: Ridlty's Civ il-Law 
ta his and/ny Honoured Patron, the Biſhop 
of Sarum. In which Notes he'made an ear- 
ly diſcovery of his Civil, Hiſtorical, 'Eccle- 
faſtical, Ritual, and Oriental Learning, to. 

ether with the Saxon; French; Ttalian, Spanifh, 
and all Eaſtern Languages, through which 
he miraculouſly travelled without any Guide, 
except Mr. Dod the Decalogiſt ; whole-So- 
ciety,and Directions for the Hebrew Tongue, 
he enjoyed one Vacation near Banbury : For 
which Courtelte he ever gratefully remem- 
bred him, as a Man of great Piety, Learning, 
Gravity,and Modeſty ; of which Graces alfo 
this Author was as great a Poſleſlor as Admi- 
rr, | 

Hence thoſe many Tracts, both in Engliſh 
and Latin, were bafhfully laid by in his 
Youth, as Abortives ; ſome whereof Ihave 
here publiſhed, and entituled Poſthuma, as 
ſomany Teſtimonies and Monuments of his 
General Learning, 

For which he was much honoured by the Archbiſhop 
Acquaintance and Favour of Men of the jw 
greateſt honour and eminence in Learning ,,,., B. Link. 

that this Age hath produced, beſides the Cor- /*y, M. Jobn 

(a) reſpondence MA 


 AShort Account of the Author's. 


Ovid Met. . 


lib, 2, 5 


reſpondence: (in Points of. Leaming) which. 
he held with divers famous Men abroad- ag. 
well Jeſuits and-Jews,.as-others. . 
And.now being likethe-Sun inhis Zenith; 
ready toſhine in his-greateſt luſtre, Behold, 
the whole Kingdom. began to..be.clouded: 
with. Judgments, . | 
( Sic Deus indutta noſtras caligine terras 
Occulutt - l 
like that Ez yptian-Darknels, which even then: 
began to damp, and hath fince quite extin-. 
ouſh'd the greateſt and pureſt Lights of this 
Nation,. ſuch as were not to be parallel'd by. 
any other for Piety and Learning. Among. 
whom, netwithſtanding, the-Hopeot a clear 
Day preſerved this Learned Author.a .while.- 
ſufhiciently-ſpirited for .Study , whereby he 
compoſed and publiſhed ( a little before his. 
Death) thoſe his Excellent Notes upon ſome- 
Paſſages of Scripture, in which kind of holy. 
Study he intended to ſpend the reſt of his Life. . 
But behold, after 2 a-Years trouble with . 


an Hereditary Gout, improved by immode-. 


rate Study, and now invading. his Stomach, . 
Atropes. ſtands ready to cut his: Thread of 
Life, being laboriouſly ſpun out but 3g - 


"LIFE and DEATH, 


Years; when, forcſecing the Glory was now 
departing from our 7/rael, his Spirits began to 
ail in an extraordinary manner. - | 

| :For Recovery.and Supportation whereof 
(hisfirſt Noble Patron , the Biſhop of S4- 
74m, being diſabled by Sequeſtration, &c. ) 
 ithe liberal Hand of a ſecond 'Mecenas was 
preſently extended ; which chough it could 
notfave him (as Chrif's did St. Peter) from 
-periſhing in theſe Waters of AMictian, = 


Twas not in vain: for, .as our Saviour ſaid 


of that Unguent, ſo-may 1 of his laſt Pa- 


tron's'Charity, Was it not.to bury him ? yes, Mats, 26:12, 


and to raiſe him too. with the Trump - of 
Fame, beingvery active and free toward the 
Publication , not only of this Poſthumous 


'Off-ipring, bur alſo of ſome other of greater 57. 4n;ach. 
Hift, tranſla- 


Expectation. | 
And here, Reader, I cannot but drop a 


entituled by himſelf A/kibla. 


In which Tra, with very great Judg- 


ment and Learning.; he windicaced the An- 
tiquity of Eaftward Adoration, (elpecially 
in all Churches ) as farbeyond an Altar or 
2 Crucifix (the Remfp Bounds) asthe Flood 
(a2) precedes 


ted out of 
Greek into 


Tear for the loſs of that his excellent Piece, Latin, with i 
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A Short Account of- the Author's 
precedes in time theſe Superſtitious Diſtin- 
cions of-the:Chniftian') (i co 10 yet, 

Which gallant Refutation of 'that Popiſh 
Error | the rather mention, becauſe ſome ſu. 
{pected him a Favqurer of that Way : but, to 
my certain knowledg, their. Fealouſie, was 
unjuit and groundlels, he having, often de: 
clared and proteſted, not only to me, but alſo 
to many of his familiar Friends, his Abhoy: 
rence of Popery , and his {incere Aﬀection 
and Conſtancy. to the: Proteſtant Religion; as 
it was eſtabliſhed in England by Acts of Parli, 

ment... . INT Fae. £14 
At Kedliug-. And as he lived, ſo he died alſo; a'moſ 
fon, - 6 "S Obedient and Aﬀectionare: Son: to. his: 'Di: 
104 Rerefſed Mother the Church of England, for 
in Chriji's- whole Sufferings he ſorrowed unto Death, 
-orar "a more painful and exquiſite. Martyrdom 
' than that: by Fire or Sword: By Theſe the 
Soul breaks Priſon in a Minute toan Eternity 
of Liberty and Felicity ; That keeps us on the 
x Cor. 15. Rack of Death, - not only. tathe Apoſtles x67 

oY "er, but.cven mo ver, we dic hourly. 

This Account would haverun' into a Vo. 
lume, ſhould Lhave-givenyou a Particular 
ITITC [£5 ty, 


LIFE and DEATH. 


ty, &c. not diſdaining the meaneſt Scholar, 
nor proud of his victorious Diſcourſes with 
the beſt Learned. And how free and liberal 
he was of his Treaſury, to the full fatisfati- 
on of all Inquiſitors, 1 may confidently ap- 
peal to all that knew him. 

But I muſt not ſo remember my loſt 
Friend, as to forget my ſelf in my Promiſe 
of brevity; nay, I will rather chuſe to be 
ſomewhat indebted in this kind to the Dead ; 
well knowing, the Mourners following will 
compleatly diſcharge thoſe Arrears: To 
whom I now therefore haſtily refer you. 


_—_— 


Upon the Dzarn- of my Deareſt Friend- 


the AUTHOR. - 


W Old you the Cauſe why this my Son did die? © 


'Twas to prevent my Immortality. 
As Twins, inform'd by one Soul, part being dead, + 
The ſad ſurviver lives half-mmrthered : 
$I in my Retirements being fixt 
On Him, in Me both Life and Death are mixt. + 
Nor craves owr * Mottoleſs;, though God denies 
To match our Wiſhes with our Deſt inies. 
What then remains, but that T often look, 
Upon thee; and enjoy thee in thy Book 2 © 


Whoſe Learned Matchleſs Lines ſhall ſtill bring forth - 


Thy Lovers, as Eternal -as thy Worth. 

Who, when we are in Bliſs,” will figb, complain, 
And curſe the Age ſuffer 4 thee to be ſlain-: 

Slain by an Ichabod 3 and many more : 

Whom though this bate,- the next Age will adore. 
Whoſe Aſhes ſhall revive, if any be 

Fit Subjes for Celeſtial ©hymiſtry, 


Thus ſhine ye Glories of your Age, whilſt We 


Wait to fill up your Martyrology. - 
And envy not this our Ambition though 
lou wounded were to Death, We have Scars 1005 + 


And from thoſe Darts: but with this diff*rence > Tow © 
Let them ſtick. faſt, which we with ſcorn withdrew. - - 


Thus different Glories in one Sphere may be - 

Equal in Height, though not in Dignity : 
 Whilli, like that Manna paſt, or that in ſtore, 

The Left was fil*dz nor is the-Greateſt-more. © - 


bg 


].G. B.D. * 


x Sam. 4. 22. - 
Naſters, ©) | 
Cart- "4 
wright, 


Digges, < 
KS - 
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ELEGY' on the Leaxed AUTHOR. 


"FT" Hough yon. cloſe Anchborite's contrafted Shrowd 
| Made his innarrowed Carcaſs ſeem a Crowd 
Yet the Cag'd Votary did wider dwell 
Than thou in thy large Roof and ſpreading Cell, 
Beth liv'd alike immur'd : hut Manſions ſpace 
To him was E mpiineſs, to thee was Place. 
IV hich the Retircments difcrent Ends decide : 
Thine was, to Toil and Sweat , but His, to Hitle, 
IWho, though ſat down contented with the ftore 
Trou brought from Nature, coveting no more 3 
Yet, like aIVealthy Heir, by that Advance 
1 torn hadit Iiv'd bigh onthy Inheritance. 
IF ho ere is born to an Eſtate to's band, 
Ts full as Rich as be that buys his Land. 
And ſuch wert Thon : but, leſt free Nature's Gift 
| Seem miſ-beſtow?'d, unleſs improv'd by Thrift 3 
*7 was thy ftrong care to melt down Native Parts, 
And ſhape up great Endowments into Arts. 
Hence ſtrung Thy vigorous Pains, unwearied Sweats, 
Whilſt each paſt Toil edge to freſh Toil begets : 
Till thy torn Nerves, ſtretch't in their Search before, 
Grorr ſuppler byt, and ſo put on for more. 
Ard thy Bent th-ught ore bis deep Objef cracks : 
Nor Torture brings, but Patience from thy Racks. 
Oft did the Sun owe Thee his Morning Streams, 
Anl at thy Earlier Taper light his Beams : 
When, now declining in his Weſt, and gone, 
Thou bad'ſt him ſleep, for thoz wouldjt Fourney on: 
When Midnight Silence did thy Motions ſee 
As Night were made for all the World but Thee, 
Nor did thy watchful Temples harbour Reſt, 
Till thy great Monjter- Scruples fell ſuppreſt. 
Alcides ſcorn'd to deem his Labour ſped, 
Whiljt Hydra wore or threatning Tail, or Head, 
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Ah ELxecy on the Learned Author. 


No empty, Surface-Learning could ſuffice, 


No Light, no Floating Notions bound thy Eyes : 
But down thy Plummet dives to th' deepeſt Sound, 
Still mining through, till it had preft the Ground. 

Art hath her @wick: ſands, which no Hold entlure , 


He ſtrikes the Bottom that will Anchor ſare. 


While dull We find the Found, the ſame Mark hit, 


The ſhackled Circumſcription of Our Wit : 
Thy unconfin'd Enquiry bids at more, 
Launches in Deeps ne're Fathomed before ; 


Ploughs the rough Deſarts np, ſcorns Old Abode, 


Or proſtitute Diredions of a Rode. 
Tet thy nice Pilgrimage doth never ſtray, 
But terns the crooked Maze to Beaten Way. 


So throngh wild Seas th adventurous Keel it burl'd, 


' Not to loſe this, but find the other World. 
Thy vigorous Brain relieves from lazie Ruſt, 
Diſznis'd in Charafers, but more in Duſt, 


| Gray Cuſtoms, which our dead diſmettled $19th 


Gave up, to ſurfeit the undaring Moth, 
Craz'd Giants thus diſtreſſed Damſels hold, 


Not by their Strength, bus 'cauſe their Champion's cold. 


Euclide and Ptolomy were ſo thine own, 
As the fair Buildings is the Corner-ſtone; 
Whoſe beauteous Pile doth by the Baſis climb : 


Let this precedes in Worth, though that in Time. 


 Aftrology ſo obey'd thy Learned Eye, | 
As all the Wheels and Clock-work of the Skie 
By curious Nature were aſunder ta'ne, 
To guide thy Art, and then ſet up again. 
And when her Motions jar, her ſtaggering Team 
. May fix afreſh by thy King Henry's Scheme, 
The Sacred Hebrew thy Judicious Rage 
Purſu'd, to find its Myſtick Parentage, 
With keen and eager, yet with ſated Flight ; 
Not to Ride- over, but O're-take the Light. 
Rude Rabbins like rude Herbaliſts go to't : 
They mar the Plant by digging for - Root. 
(bd) 


Thy 


An ELxcy on the Learned Anthor. = 


Thy Numerous Language could have circuit run 
T* Interpret Countreys to the Travelling Smn 1, 
Diſcours'd bis R ifing to the Weſtern Seas, 
And phras'd his Buſmeſs with th* Antipodes. 
Tet this Bright Stock thy Bounty did afford 
As thy Dizburſement ſtill, but not thy Hoard : 
Not to amuſe the Neely, but ſupply : 
*Twas thy Dominion, not thy Tyranny. 
Hence, when I askt thy Torch to light my Way, 
And gain'd ſome Twilight; from thy Gliſtering Day z 
Thy Liberal Art the Labyrinth did undo, 
.  Withthe ſame Cheer as T had been thy Clew. 
Thy Candid Gnidance back the Compaſs brought, 
And call'd Me Tutor ſtill, for being Taught. 
Now theſe loud Parts, like a ſhrill-thundering Peal, 
Which i the Belfrey's Pride, but rot its Weal, 
Rent thy frail Tenement, and made us ſee 
Thy Muſicks Excellence and Cruelty. 
An envious Gout, the Leiger of thy Feet, 
To awe thine Induſtry, lay arm'd to meet 
Thy wakeful Midnight-Iatch, and brought Thee back, 
For each Raw Learned Night, a Fortnights Rack, = 
And when the ſingle Threats of one Diſeaſe 
Bark at thy Vigilant Moons, bnt not diſpleaſe 3 
FPhen Cuſtomary Anguiſh now ſatg by, 
Like thy Companion, not thy Malady ; 
Th' enraged Miſchief made her Party ſtrong, 
SwelP d her vext Unity into « Throng ; 
Charming Confederates their mixt Powers to reach, 
To ſtorm the Fort, for She had made the Breach. 
Till the Freſh Hoſt poſſeſt of every Part, 
Wiillt Gouts ſecure thy Foynts, the Reſt thy Heart, 
Thy over-number'd Corps at laſt did fall, 
No one fick, Patient, but an Hoſpital. 


M. LL. 


Upon 


Ure it muſt needs be ſo: or elſe I ſhou'd 
C Think Providence but little underſtood 

The State of Things , when a dull ſenſleſs Tree 
Stands, and out-lives a Fewiſh Pedigree : 


But Man, whoſe Knowledg might new Worlds create, 


And ſo compoſe a IWiſer Book, of Fate, 
Him the leaft Breath muſt ſcatter into Air, 
As if bis Duſt not yet compafted were. 
For T don't ſpeak of one whoſe Deſtiny 
Was bat to make a Sermon, and ſo die 3 
Such as the Law deJiver in a Cloud 
Thicker than God at firſt did, and as lowd 
Such as blaſpheme by Preaching, ne're have done, 
Until their Comments make an Alcoran ; 
Who ſcare the Turk from being Chriſtian, 
And Indians fear they then ſhould put off Man. 
He fearcht Religious Source, Goſpel and Lay, 
From Moſes in the Flags, to Chrilt in Straw 
And was ſo shil”d in theſe Antiquities, 
That he could almoſt tell where Moſes lies 
Who was * Melchiledeck's Father; redifie 
A jew ev'n in's own Genealogy. 
Who ſays he died #09 ſoon, that had liv'd ore 
All Ages whatſoever were before 
And knew ſo much of Language, that alone 
He might have ſav'd all Nations in their own 
Idiome and Diale&, though there never fell 
ACloven Tonzue, or other Miracle ? 


Great Citizen of the World ! though thou d# dit here 


Tet thus we prove thou wert born every where. 
And, like the Sun too, didſt thox never ſleep 3 


But when we calPd it Night, thou __ did(t heep 
(02) 


Upon the DE ATH of my Loving Friend, 
Mr. FOHN GREGORY. 


* 'Tis the OPte 
nion of a Lezr- 
ned mai, that 
Melchiſedeck 
was not called 
ee mLmwe H a= 
ewe becauſe 
he had no Fa- 


ther and Mo- 


ther, but be» 
cauſe 1t was 
not known 
who his Fa- 
ther and Mo- 
ther were. 


An ELtcy on the Deceaſed Author. 


. Thy Journey on; till with as large an Eye, 
Thiu viewd ft the Uniterſe as much as be. 
But thou conldft not endure ( alas { ) to ru 
O're the ſame Circle ſtill, ſo having done 
Surveying this our Globe, thou went'(t to ſee 
* Galilears * What other Werlds did do, as well as we. 
probably con- Thug art thou fled, and lfi us here to be 
- come = Sad Ruines of an Unwerſity, 
were inhabi. J/bat Ignorant Malice could not reach unto, 
ted Worlds, Nor War it ſelf, thy ſingle Fate did dv. 
The World began at Noon, but thy bright Ray 
C More glorious Sun! ) did ſet at thy Mid-day. 
Now we don't mourn our State, for at thy Fall 
*Ts fit this Kingdom periſh, World and all. 
Our beap of Stones at Chriſt-Church proves to be 
But a more ſpacious Monument to thee, 
And when we, purii'd from this Age, ſhall name 
And dedicate a Temple to thy Fame, 
We'l call this Iſland thine, which is r9 leſs 
Famous for Thee than its Unhappineſs. 
When Cities, Temples burnt ſhall be forgot, 
And Sacrilege too, the Praiſe of thee ſhall not. 
Parents ſhall bither bring their Sons of Years, 
To pay their Tribute in a Sea of Tears , 
And pointing to thy Tomb, cry, There are found 
Oxford and Gregory in one Yard of Ground. 


FR. PALMER, 


T O 


The Mcmory of my Dcar Friend and Tutor, 
Mr. FOHN GREGORY. 


Le not accnſe thy Fall ;, that well-plac'd Pate 
] Mad: thee th* Deſire of the Age, no more th? Hate, 
'Tis juit it wants what it contemns : that They 
Wander unpitied, m0 deſpiſe the IWay, 
Fools their orpn Sentence [till and Fudzment are : 
They beg their Ill an4 ſuffer that falſe Pray 'r. 
Nor will we pity Thee, ſince what thy Mind 
In its Reſtraint and Priſon con!d not find, | ; 
Preſs'd with its Body and tbe Time, it now, 
Fre:d from th' ungrateful Loads, does clearly knowe. 
Trutl's thy Poſſeſſion z and whate're begin 
Of Knowledg here, ends now in Viſion. 
Erraur and Wonder ceaſe 3 and that Pure Fire, 
Which when it cover d lay and ſhaded hep, 
Thor couldjt not fully by its Languiſhings 
Faint Ray diſcover the True Face of Things, 
( As Colours are not judyg'd ith Twilight, where 
Wants Darks to be hid, and Light t appear ) 
Shines out unclouded now, and does enjoy | 
All its High Eſſence dares, a Bright, full Day j 
Of Knowledg , where Pure, Unmix'd Light does ſtream 3 | 
No falſe Refra@ijon, nor Errors in the Beam. l 
No doubtful Colour ( that Veil of Shade and Light ) | 
Diſquiſes Things , no Dijtance breaks the ſight. | | 
But that Unbounded Glory, that Certain Light, ; 
Commands all Objefs , Sure and Injinite. i 
Let it not wrong thy Mcmory, that we, | # 
Admiring what thou now art, do paſs by 
Thy Knowledg Here, as if 'twere wanting : 19 | 
What Man could find, Thor necd'jt not Die to know, | 
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ena. 


Language was thine, and what that Language frames, 
Thou wert not ſeen only in Empty Names, 
Thoſe the Materials of thy Knowledg were, 
But nt the Work : Thou only entred jt there 
Where Others reſt \ aid loaden with their rich Prey, 
Thor bronght't home thence Arts numerous as They. 

*T were idle to recount them : by thine own 
Remains th* haſt left us they are greater known, 
Than by onr faint Report. *Tu they muſt raiſe 
Trophies that will out-live all Leſſer Praiſe. 

For to the ſame Duration Sacred be 

The Aged Kelique, and the Memory. 


R. GOODRIDGE. 


— — 


Upon the much-deplored DECEASE of 
Mr. FOHN GREGORY, 


CHAPLAIN of CHRISTS-CHURCH. 


Ence Exclamations on Diſaſtrous Þ ate, 
K hk Let none here call the Stars unfortenate, 
Or rail at Lachelts : The Soul that's gone 
Scorns ſuch a whining Celebration 3 
And dares that Author, whoſoe re he be, 
To ſearch into the Stars ſo far as he. 


Since Life was lent himtill be had a view 

Of all the Myſteries th it Nature knew, 

And had a perfet Knowledg of each Art 

That either Rome or Athens could impart ; 
"Twas time (" now Learning's baniſh'd ) to ſuſpend 
Hi Labour, and to get to's Fourneys end, 


Should this ſo ſad Intelligence be ſent, 
The Hebrews and Chaldcans would lament : 


Epitaphium Joannis Gregorii. 


The Syrians and Arabians ( though ſo far )) 
World ſend, to know this, an Ambaſſador. 

But vain and fruitleſs weuld their Labour be, 

When none could give an Aſwer to't but He. 


He, fo admir'd of all, that had alone 
Diverſity of Tongues for's Portion 
So fluent, ſo redundant in them all, 
That each which he had got ſeem'd Natural. 


The Fious Fates gave him a lingring Death, 
Fearing all Arts might periſh in one Breath : 
But fearing too, that if be ſhould live long, 
Ail Nations would again become one Tongue, 
They added this Confwſion to the World, 
And thus together too his Aſhes burl'd. 


| Aſcend, Departed Saint, to be a Gueſt 
To Dialogne with Abram and the reſt, 
Thou hadſt moſt Tongues , but know thy Foy's Exceſs 


Is far more now than Angels can expreſs. 


PA 


EPITAPHIUM Joannts Gregorii. 


N E premas Cineres hoſce, Viator, 
Neſcis quot ſub hoc jacent Lapillo 
Grexculus, Hebrzus, Syrus, 
Er qui Te quovis vincet Idiomate. 
At ne moleſtus ſis, 
Aufculta, & cauſam auribus tuis imbibe : 
Templo excluſus 
Et aviti Religione 
Jam ſeneſcente, ( nt dicam ſublata ) 
Mutavit Chorum, altiorem ut capeſceret. 
Vade nunc, ft libet, & imitare, 
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Un Martyr faith, That the Tranſlation 
> .was performed, not in the City of 
Alexandria , «\\ & Sdgp Ty visp* The 

2 Deſcription whereof, let it be given 

S according to Philo Jude : 


Twaywd Sandy, ws x) * oh wudrov Gods F mN)Y Noev 3h maTU- 
vv & miyv wanygs NagiudlGr aegunave* Temy UG; amiyroy off & 
wixw xelyorres 6inudtsorumoy 41) * Tom, vnovytru u1 Wheewiiont, 
4 wry Thi mWuyh aegs worss ouuninou TE vous, Wlawlet xgrtuunay, 
x) Ts leegs GiBaus nabbr]es dvdleiveny ap aurels xz Tg wegs tis 
vavdy , aiTeulva F ©13), wi Napapiiiv f acgIiozus, Kc that is, 
The Iſle Pharos lieth under Alexandria, ſtretching it ſelf toward 
the City, waſh'd abont not -with a deep, but for the moſt part a 
ſhallow Sea , which conſidered with the largeneſs, doth very much 
B 


abate 


LL 


aexrvloulOr ut ayyBala, mw 5 mNe gg 


* Nyo@- 1 vag& ace?) © *AntZapdpeicgs. lacy "Id. 
Vo e540) <arlain Or Tim) wefs F mv 
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abate from the ſtreperous noiſe and turbulency of the Waves. This 
( Iſle ) of all other Places thereabout, being judged the moft conve- 
nient for privacy and quictneſs , and where the Law might be beſt 
attended by every man in his moſt retired meditations, here the Senj. 
ors remained, and taking the Holy Bible into their Hands, they lif- 
ted both it and them up into Heaven , beſceching Almighty God not 
to fail them in their purpoſe, 8c. So Phils, 

Arifteas ſpeaketh more diſtinaly for the Place; Mn $ 
ras mers 6 AnwineC- gray ewnTi#s, * JerVar m off a. 
oudVoy dvd ous f Sandorns aess Thw vio, x; Habeas mw Yievenr, 
3}. aeg77\Iav ds om Te. Bogetd with, ovvideroy momma WOr tis whe 
oxevaTuWoy Tixov Tag TW niove Nemapemas Yyxavre X mo nova . 
EpePeov, © that is, Three days being paſſed, Demetrius tock 
( the Seniors  ) along with him, and having gotten over the Hep- 
taftadium and the Bridg, he brought them to the North parts of the 
Iſle , where he placed the +(ſembly in a Houſe fitted for them, 
ſtanding upon the Shore, free from. all inquietude, and having all 
the conveniences of Situation, 8c, And it ſeemeth to me, that 
by. theſe words of Ariſteas ſomething more may be diſco- 
vered concerning the Place 3 for the probability from hence 
is good , that the Houſe here ſpoken of ſhould be meant 
of that famous Tower which Softratus of. Cnidus ſet up 
in. this Ifle Pharos to dire& the Mariners in the dange- 
rous .Seas about Alexandria: And the Situation very well 
agreeth, becauſe the Tower alſo Rood North, and upon 
the Sea-ſide: And the Nubian Geographer, where he de-- 


{cribeth this Towcr , telleth us, Lazyfj FARSI £5 PIR 
BANDO C5 949 that there were certain Cells erected in 


it, But Juſtin Martyr putteth us out of doubt ; for he faith, 
* Aye TIzs That the Place where the Cells were ſet up was * trfe hu #4. 
geure]. aegs - £9) PKodued, ovuBairtty . ubj Phari ſpeculum edificari contigit 3 
Ems P- 17+ which is all one with that we believed. ' 

And we have cauſe to think, that ſeeing the King intend- 
cd this matter of the Tranſlation with ſo much Princely care 
and Providence, that he would make choice of ſuch a Seat 
as might moſt eminently adorn his purpoſe; and therefore 


it, was.anſwerably done to chuſe the Tower, which was 
every 


. —_— 


ad a. 


* . the Place and Manner of their Interpretation, 


__— —— 


every way worthy of this. glorious Employment : for the 
Arabick, Geographer . ſaith , _ the uk Mi _; 


5 38s Lila gain 340) If 5 
That the whole World cannot ſhew ſuch another Building as this 
Tower whether we conſider it for the Materials, or for the manner 
of the Structure, The Reader may ſee a large Deſcription of 
it in this Author, in the third Part of the third Clime. 

But ſeeing the thing was done in Egypt, let the Story of it 
alſo be delivered in their Language, and ſet down in Hierogly- 

hicks. | | 

: And did it not well become the Buſineſs, that the Scripture 
ſhould be tranſlated in this place? /n a Tower; to note out to 
the Interpreters the Sublimity of thoſe things which they had 
now in hand; that when they went up to their Work, every 
ſtep they aſcended might elevate their Minds one degree nea- 
rer to the Contemplation of Heaven. And how fitly was it. 


done by #he Seaſide, that but a little of Earth might b: ſeen to . 


thoſe who had now to deal with ſuch things as had nothing in 
them that was Terrene ? But moſt of all convenient it was, 
that it ſhould be done in this Tower : For that which hung out 
a Candle to the doubtful Mariner in the perilous Seas, did it 
not well that it ſhould alſo hold out 2 /ight to the Gentiles ? The 
; Coatt of Alexandria was dangerous for any, leaſt of all for the 
Natives, becauſe they were acquainted with the Paſſages but 
a Stranger durli not venture without -ſome direCions from 
this Beacon, Such was our way to Heaven; intricate enough 
to all Nations, yet more obvious to the Few, becauſe to him 
were committed the Oracles of God : But we the Gentiles; ha- 
ving no other direction but the light of Nature, could not fo 
well c1l how to pals the Streights to Heaven, without ſome 
help from the Ford; which, though it were always a Light, 
yet was it never held out unto us till this time of the Tranila- 
tion: and therefore was it very fingularly congraous, tiat 
from this Place, from whence the Sea-faring men to'k their 
notice by a Light, to eſcape the hazard of choſe wavs they 
knew not, that it ſhould pleaſe God alſo, by the Lantern of his 
IVord, to give aim to the people that ſate in darkneſs. 
B 2 
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Therefore whenever thou ſhalt chance to' go 'that way, enquire out 
for Pharos, Any remainder of-this Tower would be worth the 
ſceing 3-and Fuftin Martyr, though there were but a Stone left 

upon a Stone, yet he went purpoſely to take notice of it.. 
Why the King ſhould make choice of the Ifle for the Ine 
terpretation, rather than the City z one reaſon was, to avoid 
the diſturbance of the Multitude : for Alexandria was may. 
mxvdylewns, A City full of Inhabitants , as it is obſerved by 
the Scholiaſt upon Dionyſivus Afer. And in times paſt, even 
before it was Alexandria, it had. been very much frequented 
with a confluence of People; for fo it is noted unto us by the 
Prophet Nachum, where he would know of Nineveh,, whe- 
ther ſhe thought: her ſelf better than Populous No, that-is, 
R2DINS NT ſaith Chinki, EIWD Vo WITRDIN DIS Lexandriain 
MP ade 2 Epypt, as it is alſo interpreted by that Ancient Chaldee Para» 


Artthou ber- phraſe, which was performed by the Son of UVzzel leventecn 


ter than the. hundred years paſt. 
Ar _ Another Reaſon was for the ſafety of the Tranflators, and 
Targun in Nac, £Þ1S IS given by Philo, iozorwy T3 xafJagamamy off afes 3 Timy 
* Mela) Wo mam," me 38 G]ds THx35, a7e murodemay mAugaliila 
Color, Id vic x; Tenure; } mats. Uieuyoy wy. 5% Ys Fegtes, W 
Una, &c. where he urgeth this Reaſon from the unhealthful- 
neſs of the Place, which hapned.to be A vious 15. Teaulas, Kc. 
by the variety and. conſtancy of the Diſeaſes which reigned among 
tbe People. For beſides the general diſtemperature. of the Air 
of Egypt, which was calidu & nocivus, hot and hurtful 3 as 1t 
* Toan, La affirmed by ® one that knew it well, infomuch that a Plague 
African, at. Grand Cairo would cut off twenty thouſand in one day : 
beſides, I ſay, theſe more univerſal Conditions, Philo intana- 
teth from a particular Cauſe, that there ſhould be a more uſual 
Mortality here than elſewhere, and that was, the Concourſe 
of all manner of living Creatures to this place, 47s mwndsmy 
muypwMiyra Gay, &c And iit is to be conceived, that the Author 
meaneth by this not only a multitude of Men, but alſo that 
orcat yaricty of ſtrange Beaſts and Fowls which were —_—_— 
ally 
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ally bred-up about the Court in Alexandria, mention whereof 
is made by Ptolomy the King in bis Commentaries, lib. 12, 
which was M3 of o *AnsZardpeig. Gameiuy, ot} kth oh on dung 
touy 78208or, And theſe Creatures were tranſported from 
all parts of the World, and there bred up, not only for their 
Rarity, and the King's Recreation, but alſo to furniſh his - 
Table for (o it ſeemeth by Ptolomy's Words in that Book, 
— iT: 5 Q20ruyev, 55 Tegwva; woudGumy, 55 8 wir th My- 
Nas uerem umm, Mg 1 Nowadus opridag amnabey iavinee ml 
(&, 4; g aS%* where he. noteth concerning thoſe Phea- 
fants that were called Tsregwves, that the King of Egypt had 
of them not only brought out of Media, but alſo hatch'd 
at home in ſuch a number, that his Table might be ſerved 
with them-when he pleaſed : though we may obſerve by the 
way, that theſe kind of Birds in thoſe days were ( for the 
moſt part ) kept for the Eye, rather than for the Belly ; 
infomuch that Pzolomy the King, in the Book before cited, pro- | 
feſſeth, that he never taſted of a Pheaſant in all his life ; where- - 
upon Athenexs oblſerveth, That if this noble King had lived 
in his days , wherein the Luxury was ſuch, that every Man 
muſt have a Pheaſant at his Table ( though he had already 
written twenty four Books in this kind, yet ) he ſaith, that 
he would ſurely have written-one more purpoſely to note-out 
this thing. This by the way, becauſe Philo ſaith, that the 
Places within this City were -nwrdmy Anpolirrn Color, fall 
of all manner of Creatures. And this howſoever urged by him 
only for a greater cauſe of Infection, yet it may be thought by 
ſome to have a further aim; for the Egyptian being aware-of 
this, that the Few was bound to make a: diftinion between 
clean and unclean Beaſts, might apprehend- it in the ſiritnels 3 
and thercfore carctully remove the Sentors-from- the very 
ſight of thoſe things which were an abomination unte them.) 
Burt in this we have but prevented the Curious, and there- | 
fore if the Conjecture be not ſound enough, it may be the lets 
_ regarded. 

But more than what is urged by Philo for the ill diſpoſition - 
of-the Place, may elfewhcre be obſerved. 
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The Prophet Nachum faith, that. Alexandria is Situate 
upon the Waters, not only becauſe the Waters lay all about 
it, but- alſo Engr FNND-VY2 P2232 t=24- for that they 
were conveyed into it under ground, as Chimpi there hath 
it. And the Arabian more plainly in the Nubian Geography 


IL,_3v EADISASS fx lean wha) foal 


iSk=. that is, The' River Nile coming from the Wejt runneth 
under the Arches of all their Houſes, The manner how this was 
done, is ſet down by Fohn Leo in his Deſcription of Africa; 
Cunique fere domui Civitatis ingens ci(terna concamerata, craſſiſque 
innitens fornicibus ſubſirulia eſt, in quas exundans Nils per aque- 
ducium in planitie magno artificio conſtruaum extra Alexandriam 
. dedudius, ſub ejus manibus demittitur, &c, This artificial con- 
veyance of the River, though it be otherwiſe acceptable to 
the Inhabitants, yet it could not be without ſome annoyance 
to the Air, the Complexion whereof ſuffered much alteration 
by the noiſom Vapours which roſe up out of the Waters, 
which in trac of time putrified in their Ciſterns. - It is the 
experience of this Fohn in the Words following , Ciſterne 
porrd temporis ſucceſſu turbide ac canoſe reddite plurimis eſtive 
tempore languoribus occaſiomem prebent, &c. And the ſame Au- 
thor affordeth us yet another inconvenience, to make us more 
{ure of the Infalubrity of this Flace: and it ariſeth by reaſon 
of certain little Gardens planted near to the City, the Fruits 
whereof were of ſuch an ill Condition, that the Inhabitants 
were thereby made fſubjet to very noxious Feavers, and 
many othcr Diſeaſes: for ſo Fehn reporteth in the Chapter 
aforeſaid, Juxta aquedutium per quem Nilus in Civitatem 
tranſmittitur, exigui viſuntur Horti, ſed quorum frucius ad ma- 
turitatem perventi accolas noxiis febribus aliiſque morbis affici- 
unt ,&&c. 

Theſe things confidercd, the Reaſon was good, why the 
Ifle ſhould be choſen rather than the City, to be a Place for the 
Interpreters. 

Thus much therefore weare come to know upon good Au- 
thority. That our Tranſlation was made in the great Tower 


of the Iſle Pharos, near to Alexandriain Egypt: We go on toa 
more 
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more. diltin& deſignation of the Place, the cor:ſideration 
whereof (hall allo dilcover unto us after what mauner the 
thing. was done. 


TFoOr the Manner of the Trarſlation, the Opinion of ſome 

is, That the Seniors were aflemblcd in one and the ſame 
Place, where they performed the Work by comparing what 
+ was ſeverally done by each of them, and delivering up that 
for granted which could be agreed upon by all. This Opi- 
nion hath received its ground from the words of Ariſteas 3 
5 emmeaAev Txa.0 0Vppure mIEITES Fey; Eaurss lg dvnCondls, 
n3 4 © ovpupayias jo lyoy aperovmos ava yenons, #7w; EY yave muy 
% Anwireis, + Anu indeed the incouragement from hence for 
that way ſeemeth to be very good , the words themſelves 
being Icarcely able to bear any other conſtruction than accor- 
ding 'to that which hath been ſaid. 

Nevertheleis, it is believed by others, that they did the 
Work @ lDaQzaus Naimus iyr, ( as Fobhn Zonaras hath it 3 
$13 73 TRAQ- ous ownadfy, x; mis indowr ovyſexpds mipglanteions 
ENMAGLs EuetOnver wire x71 Vir, wrTe wad x7) Meters draguyions, ane 
eygores Wy droy* that is, Each of them being in a ſeveral Room, 
and when the work, was- finiſhed, they all met, and compared to- 
gether what every man had done, and it was found that they dif- 


fered nothing euther in ſenſe or manner of expreſſion, but agreed in - 


all, &c, 


This later way of the Story, however it may ſeem to exact 


upon our bclicf, as making report of more incredible Circum- - 


ſtances yet it may be taken up upon the greateſt truſt of An- 


tiquity, having toalledg for it ſelf the conſtant and moſt un- - 


deniable Teſtimony of - the Ancients. - 
The Fews report it from an immemorial Tradition, which 
their Talmudiſis deliver in the 10. Book of Seder Moed, in the 


Chap. Megilla Nikra, which is the 3. and fol. the 8.B, and the 


9. 4. where the Text of the Talmud faith on this manner, 


P3n2 ESIBNU bx vc Foeny De[t'2 IN calm in Sm; - 
MMWON RI —NINDI [IN VN) PEI (V9 =D Mord, 


WN2'g 1VRp N47? DYED ta nbw 2909024123 ABU) 
F111 N28 that is, There is no difference between the. Se- 


pharim - 
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pharim- and tbe Tephillim and Mczuzoth, ſave only that the 
Sepharim'may be written in any Language but the Tephillim 
and Mezuzoth only in the Syriack Tongue. But Rabban Simeon 
the Son of Garalicl, ſaith, that the Sepharim alſo might not by 
-written in any other Language, the Oreck only excepted, By the 
Tephiliim ard Mezuzoth the Doctors meant thoſe Schedules 
which were inſcribed with ſet Forms of Devotion , and ptz- 

ced upon the Poſts of their Houſes, or otherwiſe worn in their 


-Foreheads, 


By the Sepharim, or Books, they intended nn wy 
UDnMNNI MWAI the Books of the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Hagiographa, and ſo the Sepharim are here expounded 
by the Gloſs upon this place. By occafton of theſe words 
in the Miſhna, R., Febudab relateth-this Story in the Gemarg, 
ES" E: 2» tn yo vn mn wn 
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2) P120M1 NYg IM) Te that is, We receive 


i# by Tradition, tbat King Ptolmai aſſembled together the ſeventy 
two Seniors, and placed them in ſeventy two ſeveral Conclaver, 


not making them acquainted with his purpoſe : ( after that |) going 


in to each of them, he ſaid unto them, Write me now down the 


Law of Moſes the Maſter, The-bleſſed and glorious God put Un. 
derſtanding into every Man's Heart, and they all accorded in one 
and the ſame ſenſe. So the Talmudiſts. 

The very ſame Circumſiances of the Story are fct down 
in their Maſi. Sopherim, ard by Abravam Zacuth in the 
Book Fuchaſin , belides the four Editions of their Hebrew 
Foſephus , or Gorion's Son, in all which it is alſo extant, 
Among the Arabians there hath as yet come to my hands 
one only Chronologer of theſe times, ſaid to be the Son of 
Batric, and he alſo maketh the ſame report. And becauſe 
this Author is not as yet made publick, it ſhall be here ſet 
down what he faith 19g —ay2 DI7MD NID [NW ID1 
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the Place and: Manner of their Interpretatim. 9 
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pants: ny. == xpHN DIY that is, And in the twentieth year 
. of the Reign of ( Ptolomy ) the King went up to the City. Jeru- 
lalem, and brought with him from thence ſeventy men of the Jews 
unto. Alexandria, and commanded them, ſaying, Interpret unto: 
me your Book, of the Law and the Prophets out of the Hebrew into 
Greek. And be put every one of them into a ſeveral Cell by bine- 

* that be might ſee how each of them would interpret apart. 

Ard when they had finiſhed their work,, the King ſaw what every 
man had doue, . and their Writings all concorded, nothing was-con- 
trary in any.one of them. . So the Book, ( of ehe Interpretation 
wis ſealed up, and put into the Honſe of their God Scrapis, exc. 

Thus ſaid the Son of Batrick,, according to the Manuſcript 
Copy of his Hijtoria, which I ſaw at Cambridg i in the Archives 
of their Publick Library. . 

Philo Fudeus, though he maketh- no expreſs mention. of 
the Cells, yet if he doth not intimate ſome ſuch thing, letthe 
Reader tell us what he meaneth by this: Kedouy73s KR oy ame- 


xVps, H wndyds megfyTOr, 3 on wn od © qu ozus weeBy, Viiss ver Qs 


aig, » bogus (ood ay xpaoy F Jobovas EAeNop EeeapanThariy, KOT pipe 
antics. 30 4. x 13 oy. Ray Yb 29262 Lbendvres ©ex8plirmyogs. bs 
Md, Eats Te I) au dyes dyauarre X) Sr_cernts 65mg 

iufrors doggiras Unxrr©-* that is; And they ſate down private- 
ly by themſelves, and having no other company but the parts of 
Natwre, the Earth, the Waters, the Air, and the nay (the 
myſtery of whoſe Creation their firſt. Work, mas to. diſcover , this 
being the beginning of Mgſes's Law ) they propbeſied as if they, 
had been divinely inſpired; not one one thing, and another anotber; 
bet all in the ſame ſenſe and words, as if they bad been pronptes 
by ſome inviſible Direfor. 

But theſe words, however it may be ſaid, we are not cer- 
tam that the Author intended, our. matter, of the Cellg;i1ye 
thus much we.can be ſure of, That he points -out ſucha way. 
of Interpretation, as carrieth with it no, leſs of wonder. thay 


the former, — 
C "But 


WHILE” - Diſconrſe of the Lxx Interpreters ; 7 


Bur: Fuftin- the Martyr, 2. Samaritan, ſpeaketh it painly 
ind wi ey remarſalie confidence 6s we red ne 
Tiacgivens to the Gemtiler,” where he faith ,, That the King ap. 
pointed Ttoteifus; of teulureviyruy onda; LS Wings, ta each 
of the Interpreters a fmall ſeveral Cell, om 7 Txgouy idig nay - 
county Th leulwtlas mygaou, that every man might perform the * 
Interpretation by himſelf.” 'And having ſaid fomething bf their 
wonderful agreement, he provideth againſtthe'mctedulity of 
a1 Men by this refotate enforcement, firongly arged from his 
own experience. | 

Tir # uoÞ0- giv, & ardve; Exalwis, ils maria in. 
elat my errno” dAN duel oy Th AtZarIpeta fubpfuor, 3; wet Tyyy 
TA -ornioxwp_ oy t5- ba'go twerhoTr; im whCopua, x; mes fd txh, od; 
ne. wire, megenngomey, dunubreg, mim darypranodu, Of, that 
is, This, O ye Gentiles, we report unto you, not in the guiſe of 4 
Fable or a feigned Story, bnt as a received Tradition, delivered 
n1to ns by the Inhabitants of the Place: for we our ſelves alſo be- 
ing at Alexandria, ſaw the remainder of thoſe Cells, and they ore 


» 2m 


yet to be feen-inthe The of Pharos at this preſtnt day.. | 
— To this tmdoubted Teftimony of Fr/tin Martyr, may be. 
adted that of Trenew, who in the ſame Century maketh the 
Hhe report. - Prolomy, ſaith he, ZvxaCudeis col Zen owl 
Whips Yavy This or. ale Yyoopdls, Au + Ypubioricg, ExiQeids, once; 
dro Be Wynn Vlixetos 6 mire Þ Wort Vubatiay yg" 
SF Ont ax0y PEP BrBxbey Encfuve, Gt ronfidering with himſelf, 
that -#f they ſhontd be ſuffered to confer one -with another, they 
might perchance conceal ſomething of the verity of their Scripture, 
by way of Interpretation ; be ſeparated them each from other, and 
eommanded' them- that every man” ſhould tranſlate the ſame purt : 
ard this Order wat verve mall the Baqk; 8c. And concerning 
their Agreement, he Tafth, That they all ſit down the ſame things, 
Tit; av734; Meteor, x; mis eurolg pany; 4 mens wiyer THAYS * are 
Ts *0v1-2ivau, in x47" emmotay Ts Oc ciony deuluwevoghwar af yeure!”* 
in the ſame fenſt, and in the ſame words; inſomnch that all ptc- 
ple that wire then prefert awietto ed; x the Tranflation was 
arnFe bj the inſpiration; of 6 Gt. kt at the wonder of the 
WorkmightnotbeanYindfall Gif tothake it feem the 
tſs probable for being firapge, he excuſeth it by another = 
| the 
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And we have thelefs tbe! (ſaith) 36 maruel that God ſhould 
thus do, fees be wrought as great a miracle for bis Soviptnre by 
be band of Exra mithe reſtitution of the Law. © 
In the third Century the credit-of the Story is upheld by 
Clemens of Alexandria; and in the fourth, by Cyril of Fernſa- 
lm, Cleens faith, Exice3 W men rgr Tha trol ipulwebenr- 
= ay, CunenrtVei ai dou bouluficr ernornl font, wx A 
aning, 4) ms Nite," - that every' one- of them having imerpreted by 
bimſelf, according to his proper Inſpiration, the Tranſlations were 
compared, and they were al! found to agree both in ſenſe and words. 
But Cyril-more perfpicuoufly and-atarge ; ? 
Ket > un oundvaou mes anne 70 amoouniring Vawſuwours 
21 99 A5pouley ©aew , Th G95 *AXbZ ay Jperay neny,: *s | hu0= 
vn Senn ing ow Ter ohtoy inroreliuas, mions Tt tyeapas ine 
aver ipulutiou* Temwy NN oy $bdouhnorrae v, Jv Huiges nga 
amiyry ants 0145 mdyrwy boulaweing x7! Nagbges ines, anno wii wey- 
nin, iminouy 70 Guud.w30y nt 9 ard, & winoy oy vohuany, ava? 
9 is Nitzoy Tvgs coupayipras © & 8 dugrmnnoia 3; ramarucds wopio- 
wy dr Ipoaizey US 13 wvoulor, "ty Gn mrvurr Or gies" 
ax miVuan Aavileony away yearn beulmiie ounrrecime, 'KC. 
thatis, And ( tbe King ) providing that the Interpreters which 
wre ſent -bim might not come together, appointed for each of them a 
ſeveral Clit inthe Ihe Pharos, near to Alexandtiq;' and to each 
of them was delivered the whole'Bible to tranſlate. **Mnll being thus 
tavatell the one from: the"otber, \every "Matt's pct wat fred 
within #he' ſpace of fevemy two Aays; at which time "they 'all met 
together, and having compared their Tranſlations, they were fountl 
to concord, not only in-the meaning,” but alſo in the very manzer of 
poſs, Fe i TNighe 6h nt 
rds, or the pomp of nemian Sophittry, itt dll was interprere s 
the ſame Spirit by which# was firſt delivered; Bec, © OO 
Anthe fourth Century we'tind the Tradition remembred:by 
Epipbanius, but not without ſome alteration of the Circam- 
ſtances: for -he faith that the 'Tranſlatiyn was: perfqrined 
© rendnopre UE Snidemerts Cod LA aa" Eexdpnit, "iu thing fig 
Cells;by trp#'and e905 a Cell. But Stcariur hopeth to of 
this tothe former : brag © it he.) there werebu - 
| n 
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© "A Difeturſe of the Tacx Tnterpreterrs. 


. and thirty Gels, yegreach,ob.theſe were.double; and ſo every 
two, of,the Tranſlators were: ſeparated the. one from the other 
bya Partitions) ionic s ny wn Maar 34 nhl 1 
a Th moders tion pf-the Woxds,-though-it hath not-ſo 
much'evidence as would be required, yet it hath anotab'epre. 
tence; becauſe Epiphanis himſelf ſaith that the Cells were 
double :  Tds 30 . axgenuler. guthroyr 85 ondoxus 6 Pubcis Timay. 
ei awraoxtudors W798. miegs Hiirhut view, Nadie, dun my 
hou, .dvo No eyiraciowe.,. And it may ſeernaltb tobethe Empe- 
ror's, mind, in Cap. Sancimns of the 146 Novel. where he 
ſaith concerning, theſe Interpreters, #7 x2! Jva dewndirmes, x, xÞ 
agiprs rewlwitourres memes, un; wy dmuTes WdiNirgo owihun* 
That being divided -by two and two, and ſet-it ſeveral'places, yet 
they all dilivered: up.the. ſame. Tratſlation, 8c; But theſe-words 
-of the Law-weuld not willingly:be put-to:this conſtruction; 
That of Fobn-Zonaras-is ſamething nearer to the Reconciliati. 
on ;.. for. he writeth- ere.J/o NauyeIivar dvr, o} ow hatin 
Batra yms, MAR Thy Spulweian © That the Interpreters of the 
Law were divided into couples, aud: that. they--were> placed: every 
[ave jn 4 ſeveral Conclave: Kor ſomuch may.fcemingly begain- 
ed by the. word Metin: becauſe ihakinu ris as much'as 
roogitgru, which noteth out oe ſeparated from .company, or 
give gear para, Which is to be ſaid of himthat is alone, and talks 
eth to bimſzlf , for ſo the Gloſs, of this word iDeferu is given 
both by. Hefgebizs and. Phavorings, 0 oe 0 
«. .;But if. this way of. the Story will.not; be. reconciled-.to-the- 
Fformer,, then it mult be ſaid. that Epiphanius was but-one, and * 
that his teſtimony is not of greater Authority than theirs that 
went before; and the leſs, for coming after them :; and that 
the. Tradition (as it uſeth to be), was otherwiſe,cold afar off 
than.gearer.home's and that Epiphanixs ſpake as he heard ſay: 
whereas Fuftin Martyr. was. himſelf at \-Pharoz, .and. (aw the 
Tower,: and that which was left of.che Cells, and was through-- 
Iy informed by the Inhabitants of the Place. 
Thus. we ſeg with what, confidence this paſſage of. the Story 


Kt, 44 + 


bath been'reported and-xegei Ys ing the. ſeace of ye hun- 
4 dye 5 bo the time of & Tranſlation. \. And.it ſeemeth 
to have. | Ie 0 upon ;the. belt ecurity 3 herpaſe notorly 
HS 8 533 vo tf <a 6-8 \ * 4 "1x" > A the. 


nates 


the Placeand Manner of their Interpretation. 
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the Feyrand their Talmudilts, but alſo the Reverend Fathers 
of-the: Church,” ſtand bound to-make it good: and theſe, be» 
Gdes their Eftimation:otherwiſe, ought in this eſpecially to be 
look'd after, for that they are all ancient, and becauſe they 
all agree pure Antiquity being the ſafeſt Judy of things done 
in times patlt, and confent of Authority the ſureſt Argument 
of fach Antiquity. When we ſay that they all agree C if it 
maſt needs be )- we except Epiphanizs, But why ſhould we 
fo do, ſeeing that his thirty fix Cells, if they were doubled. 
{as he ſaith that they were Maas.) are as many in number 
as the ſeventy twocfthe reſt are? If they werenot, it lefſen« 


&h but the number of the Cells, taketh little away fromthe - 


the Miracle of the Interpretation : or if it did, yet the ſingle 


teſiimony of. Epighanizs will not be.ſeen through ſuch a cloud * 


of Witneſles.. ; 
But, beſid:s ovr Authority from the Ancients, we may gain 


ſome probability towards the credit of the Cells, if it be inqui-- 


rediinto-the Cauſes-which ought to move the King to reſolve 
upon.ſuch a:way: for the Tranſlation, 

Two+'Reaſons eſpecially may be urged for this: the one 
wacreof eſpecially concerns the purpoſe of the Tranſlation, and 
both of them the King's ſatisfaction, 

For the Purpole of God in the Tranſlation,- it was one of 
thoſe things which might be required for the coming in of the 
Gentiles; that the Scripture ſhould: be provided betore-hand 
in ſuch a Language as would be moſt generally known in the 
Primitive times 3 therefore it was neceſſary that all-Religions 
care ſhould be had of the Tranſlation, and that it ſhould be 
Gafely laid up and reſerved for the time appointed :' And that 
the Kings of Egypt.might ſee to-this, it was-needful that they 
ſhould be prepoſleſt with a ſtrong conceit of the Divinity: of 
- this Law; and this could not be more conveniently done, than 
by ſuch a miraculous circumſtance of the Interpretation: For. 
otherwiſe, why. ſhould Prolomy think more divinely- of the 


Law of Moſes than of his own? ſecing that allways of Reli-- 


gion would ſcem ſtrange, but that we are taught betimes.to- 


tear; and till we receive a Spirit of Judgment to diſcern the. . 


WA - 


right. way, every way is thought to be wrong but that which: 


o 


En a... 


| of Diſcourſe of "the Lacx Interpreters ; * 


we are brought up in. - And why ſhould Prolomy havea better 
opinion of Moſes than of his Hermes Triſmegiſt ? whoas he is 
accounted by fore to haye'gone before this Moſes Ir time, '{6 
by others he is thought not ro have come far behind him in 
worth and exceJlency. But what could Moſes teach to them, 
who had all his Learning from thence ? for he was brought up 
a Scholar in Egypt, And what wonld be. thought of thele 
Scriptures, when the King ſhould hear it read-m Oſee, that 
God commanded a Prophet to commit Adultery 3 and in Exe 
das, that he taught his own People how to cozen the Egyp 
tians £ 

That of Solomon, As the wiſe man dieth, ſo. dieth the fool, 
how would it ſtand with their DoQrine of the Tranſmigrati- 
on of Souls? according to which the Soul of a Wiſe man 
ought to paſs into ſuch an one, and the Soul of a Fool into 
an Als. 

For the ReſurreRion of the Body, ſmall comfort was to be 
had from the dry Bones in the Valley of Fehoſaphat. The 
Egyptians had better hopes'than theſe, for he had his dead Be- 
dics #i!l ro ſhew; andſach as had:gotten by their Mortality, - 
for they were every day leſs ſubjeQ& roCorruption than before. 

And whereas it is ſaid, That there was:no God like the God 
of the Hebrews : Could the King believe'that, when he ſhould 
tind in theſe Scriptures, that even'this God alfo had a Right 
hand, and-a Son ? oriif he had been ſComuchbetter than thoſe 
of the Heathen, was'it likely that 4aron his own High-Pricſt 
_ have preferred their Apis, -or the Calf of Bgypr, 'before 

: bind | -- 
| When theſe things ſhould come to be conſidered by the un- 
 fanGified diſcretion of the 'Heathen , how could they chufe 


. © © but appear far befide and blow their own Majeſty?: For ſuch 


 untoward Notions as theſemuſtſeem tobe, cond never argue 
to'him that perfeQion and tranſcendency of Style and Matter 
which the Law of Moſer had pretended. Therefore that the 
King'might be'brought-en to a reverend eſtimation of 'thoſe 
things, #t was much to'the purpoſe that he ſhould be thus pre- 
pared by a Wonder : For it greatly concern'd the fafety of the 
Travflation, that ff ſhould be firſt efieemed by the King _ 

other- 


| the Place and Manner of their Interpretation. 
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otherwiſe, Principles ſo. averſe: from the Geniler maiiner of - 
Devotion had never been ſuffered-tolie at al, or not-Jong, in 
the Library at Alexandria becauſe even the opition of a new 
way in Religion can never proſper without a precedent, and 
fuch an one as is beyond all exceptionz and though it be ne- 
ver ſo wiſely ſuggelted, : yet it ſeldom gaineth reputation from 
lefſes examples than that of. a King. And: it feemeth,' by 
that we find in Juſtin Martyr, that the Miracle wrought the 
very fare effect in, Pralomy as we would have it ;:for he faith, 
'Eme IN Ganw 768 $6hprxorra dvdpa; wh river Ty duTy Havyoia, dar 
ad 1) mils duals AbZeor aenouthlus, 3} wide d.Xer mas ito; Þ args 
ENA&g. ovpperiag, Snpagm times, ne Ti avnt x} ae ff buff 1- 
yeur my umeyes, 1 Big Judge Ty fulwiny wſedgIa mord- 


as, muon udp mus a-ius bUTSNT os 80012875 ardpu Nia, 4D mM + 


aby Ns Sopoy dv789 tis Thw $aurf} mmeids immrIav acgotrate, KC 
That the King perceiving that theſe ſeventy men had all agreed, 


not only in the matter, but alſo in the manner of their Interpretati- 


on, inſomuch that no man differed from another in a word, but eve- 
ry man expreſſed the ſame conceit, and by the ſame phraſe; he 
ſtood amazed, and nothing doubting but that the Imerpretation was 
wronght by Divine Power, be acknowledged that the Interpreters 


were worthy of all hononr, as being Men to whom God did bear a - 


peculiar reſpett : and baving-firſt given them condign reward, be 
zock, order for their departure into their own Conntrey. 

And the fame effet which the Wonder wrought upon the 
Prince, it. wrought alſo upow-the People; for fo it appeareth 


by that which is alrcady. obſerved out of Ireneus, ws þ 1 + 


yn ayer, BC 


Thus we ſee that the purpoſe of God: in the Tranſlation 


would not only endure, but did alfo vexy convenienitly' re - 
quire, that ſomething in the bufmeſs thonld be miraculoas, for - 
the King's better inftruGion, and that the Scriptures might - 
have {o much honour and admiration as might gain-them 
ſomething in the opinion of the Heathen, and preſerve them... 


foxgm.the injuries of Time. -. 
And this.was to be the firſt Reaſon. - . E. 
The ſecond Reaſon, for which the King ought to take ſuch 


a way for the Tranſlation, is, For that he made queſtion of 
their Fiddlity, . And. 


A 
dy 


ay 


A Diſcourſe of the Lxx Interpreters >. 


- And that this may be accepted for a ſufficient Cauſe, it ſhall 
be (et down, That the King's miſtruſt was raiſed upon ſuch 
furmiſes as were no ways frivolous, -but -contained in-them 
matter of. moment. 

For it could not be expeed from any Nation in thoſe 

days, that they (hould be truſty in revealing the ſecrets of their 
Religion; but: from the Fews it would be thought impoſh. 
ble : for this Nation (t {o nicely affefed to their Sepher 
Hattorah, ox Book of the Law, that even in the ſlighteſt Cir. 
curnſtances. it was obſerved with an incredible curioſity of 
Devotion. ; 
...Mabomet ' Abulcafim ,, the Son :of 4bdalls, regarded: the 
eſteem of his Alchoran 1. far, as to provide by a Law, that 
-upon \ the outlide + thereof this Caution ſhould be always 
written, WID227& max DD1 mu? Let no man touch thi 
Book but be that is Pure. And the Law is yet in force amovg 
the Twrks for ſome ſpecial Alcorans of note, one of which ſort 
inſcribed in the ſame manner, anay be feen.in the Archives of 
our publick Library. 

But the Fews, not contented with ſo much care, uſed x 


-more intolerable kind of circumſpe&ion : for Rabbi Ne 


bemiah ſaith in the Maſfichta Sopherim , Chapter 3. Halae, 
SMP xm vg VR jo TININIR 123 NY 1220 x? 
That no man lay ( their Book, of the Law ) wpon bis knee, nar lean 
«pon it with his elbows, when he readeth it. And Halac the 10, 
it is commanded, "WIR VIM PEANDNIND The PIR? 
that no-man ſhall ſpit in -preſence of this Book , nor offer to turn 
bis back upon it. 

And in'the ſame Tract, Hzlac 1 3. it is ſaid, y3Irm My? 
nozn ann.me7 noon mYnDa te nLD nM 
Nun Mom Hy 8D) NUEN 151 OY mix-20) men 
now Ty "Bo N22 123 =p 17 2010 Wh 
UNI WAY 21) that is, That no man ſhall lay this Book un- 
der or npon bis bed, or at his beds feet \ neither ſhall any man ſt 
#pon bis bed having this Book lying upon him, for Rabbi Eliezer 
did thus, and a Serpent came and bit him, All this care was ta- 
;ken for the out-lade, but much more for that which was with- 


4n, To kt paſs other Circumſtances which would make this 


manifeſt, 


- $a 


the Place and Manner of their Tnterpretatimn. 


manifeſt, we have necd only of that one which moſt of all con- 

cerneth -our matter in hand; and it is, That for the molt 

part among the Fews it was accounted an odious profanati- 
on of this Law, it it were any ways communicated to the 

Heathen. 

.Tg.this purpoſe nate that of the Funiar Beechai, IwI01 

&c, Becauſe ({aith he) there are INN NAING "17 the wiſe 

dom of our Law, ESIWNDN? Une VÞPA 1127 pure words, 

and wartlhy to be kept ſecret therefore faith he, Ana vn 

5? v1 NW 1372 4 Pn DN KU m=n0 170m? 
TM 01177 [129 127 Thou art bound to conceal them, and 

never. to impart them, according to the ſenſe of that which is writ- 

ten, They ſhall be to thee, to thee alone, and not to the ſtranger with 
thee. So the Son of Afer at the beginning of his Commen- 
tary upon the Law, fel. 3. 4. Col. 1. Therefore that which 

Maimon ſaith contrary to this in Halaca Tephill of his Miſne 
Torah, cap. 10, mult be otherwiſe excuſed 3 for Elias the Le- 
vite in his ſecond Preface, to the Hammaſoreth, expreſly affirm 
eth from the Tradition of the Ancients, that nothing might 
be communicated to the Gentiles, ſave only the ſeven Precepts 
of the TA 922 Pay = WnTDA Sons of Noah: but as for 
mann Van mTULD the Hiſtory of the Creation, the Law, and 
ſuch like, whoſoever ſhall impart rheſe 11gÞ to the Heathen, 
MMNDUN MM 122 MARY IT He ſhall go down to the 
grave in ſorrow, and his life and ſoul ſhall be conſumed, &c, The 
Rabbin goeth on, and hath much ado to excufe himſelf there 
to the Fews, by whom he was given over for a Reprobate, on- 
ly for teaching his great Patron Cardinal Giles the Hebrew 
Tongue ; becauſe their frar was, left by this means the Cardi- 
nal might come to the underfianding of their Law. 

+ But more than this, (-that it was unlawful for the Few to 
make any other Nation acquainted with their Law ) it may 
be added, that there was a Reaſon in ſpecial why it ſhould-be 
diſſembled to this Prolomy, Becauſe the Communication of it 
had ſucceeded (o ill in the days of his Father. For Ptelomy 
Sonfe baving learned that the Jos would do no manner of 
Work upon a Sabbath-day, made that an opportunity to take 
their City : which was as cafily as ingloriouſly done, becauſe 
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no man upon that day would reſiſt him z for to them it was a 
breach of the Sabbath, even to ſave their lives. And this is 
objc&ed unto them by Agatharchides of Cnidus, who wrote © 
the Hiltory of Alexander's Succefſors, where he ſetteth down 
this flory 3 "Ev #9vO "Isdftitoy A522ulyey, Of TOI CYCay 1 ung. 
alw yavmes Ifegm0auu » Tala Vpeidoy Vooro TImASuart YWuololn,. 
Ima AaGtiy & SrAnowTHs, and Nt F axgucyy duanSuuoriay yathemy 
Voiuerds 5x60 Seavglu* that is, There #4 a certain Nation called 
tbe Jews, and they inhabit the great and wel-fenced City Jeruſa- 
lem: This City they negligently yielded into the hands of Ptolomy, 
and ronld not take up Arms for their own Proteion \ chuſing ra- 
tber to become Vaſſals to a Stranger, than to defend themſelves uþ- 
on-the Sabbath-day. Theſe Reaſons, it they i{tood alone, had 
enough in them to make the King millruſt his Interpreters ; 
and yet, if Antiquity hath not mitinformed us, there will be 
one.Reaſon more, which it {clf alone ought to have prevailed,” 
though all the reſt had been wanting : For we hnd that the 
Franflation was twice performed , and that the Seniors diſa-. 
greed the firſt time.. In this paſtage of Story, I ſuppoſe, we 
thall tell the Reader ſome news. - Qur Author is one Armix,. 
of whom we know. nothing more than his Name: his Words 
thall be here ſet down as we find them cited by an Arabich 
Commentator upon the Pentaterch, in his Preface to tha 
Work. . 
Arab. Mſs. in I" FWD \BRETTR ANDD INV ANA R x 
5. lib. Moſs VER POR D10D92 ja Din'D?2 IPC 10 Wy 
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Thus faith Armivws the Chronologerz Un the nineteenth- 
year of -the Reign of Ptolomy, the Son of Ptolomy, the King - 
commanded that they fhonld gather together the. Seniors of the 
Ghildren of Ifracl, aud- that . they ſhould bring with them the 


hae aſalg Bpok of the Law..in #heir hands, and that: 


each 
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each of them in_ ſeveral ſhould tranſlate it accordingly as it ſhould 
be revealed to bis underſtanding. And the Seniors came and pre- 
ſented themſelves together with their moſt Divine Brok, of the Law. 
And the King's command was, That evcry man ſhould tranſlate the 
-whole Books And it came to paſs, that the Seniors diſagreed in 
their Interpretation, and the King commanded to put them in pri- 
ſon, and in chains, &c. Thus we ſee that the King was led by 
good reaſon to a ſuſpicion of his Interpreters, and that there- 
fore in all probability he would take ſuch a courſefor his Tran- 
flation as we have already made repoit of, according to the 
Teſtimony of the Ancients. 

But nothing ever lighted ſo heavy upon this matter of the 
Cells, as the Authority of . St, Hierem , which was the more 
likely to opprels it by reaſon of his great Learning and gene- 
ral Reputez becauſe a Teſtimony, for the moſt part, is not 
meaſured by its own validity, but the Author's worth; ard 
we do not uſually obſcrve what force it may have init ſelf, but 
from whence it came, | 

St. Hierom, when he cometh to conſider of the Tranflation 
of the Seventy, ſecmeth to deride the paſſage of the Cells, and 
forſaking the conſtant Tradition of his Forefathers, in a very 
negleAful manner , peremptorily ſettcth down upon his own 
truſt, that the Hiſtory of the Cells is Vilgo ſine antore jaata, 
but a Common Report bruited abroad under no man's Autho- 
rity. Andelſewhere he faith, That he cannot deviſe who it 
ſhould be that firſt contrived theſe ſeventy Conclaves in the 
fictions of his Brain 3 Neſcio quis primus autor 70. Celiulas 
Alexandrie mendacio ſuo exfiruxerit , quibus diviſt eadem ſcripti- 
tarint, &c, His Reaſons follow : * Becauſe Arifteas, and long 
after him Foſepbys, can tell of no ſuch thing, but the contra- 
ry: and becauſe alſo that if it had been ſo, it could not be ac- 


counted for a Tranſlation, but a Prophecy. So St. Hierom. g muito poſt 
| tempore Jo» © 
ſephus, nihil tale vetulerint , ſed in unica Baſelica congregatos contaliſſe ſcribant, no 


Prophitaſſe, &c. Hicron. Pref. in Pentateuch, Ep. 104, p- 341+ tON. 3» 


* But, before we receive his Teſtimony, it ſhall be examined, 


and compared; and leaving his Reaſons to the Jaft place, 
D 2 we 
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we willfrſ of all b:ſecming]ly moderate the ſtrong. Opinion of 
his Namie. 
True it is, that St. Hierom in Learning and Knowlcdg could 
not-be inferiour to any of his time, and therefore being a 
great Scholar, he might the calilter fall into that comrr.on j1- 
£xmity of thoſe that know much, go about to 1aiſe his own 
Reputatior, by the ruin of. another Man's, Lhe Fathcr w.re 
thus inclin'd, he could not be without ſo much of a Critick as 
would teach him to cenſure, which things while- we do, our 
Ambition. ſeeking for its own ſafcty, aiways aimeth at thoſe 
that are fartheſi off, and leaſt able to help themſelves. Therc- 
fore the Ancicats, and thoſe that are dead, arc more calily rc- 
prehended than the lateſt, and the living... It is not for metg 
ſay, that the Reverend.Father.was guilty in this 3. and yet if 
he were not, why. is it objcaed unto him by his Adverſary 
P. 181. tom. 9, Ruffin in the {ccond Book of hi Invectives? Duid ergo mirum 
eſt, (laith he) fi me minimum, &' nullzus numeri hominem lacerat, 
ſi Ambraſium ſec:t,ſi Hilarium fi LaTtantinum, fi Didymum repreben- 
P. 183, ibid. 4at © &c. and afterwards he ſaith, that he ſparcd ncque anti- 
guos neque novelios $criptores, ſed omnes omnino nine imperitie, mn 
ineptie, notat ; ncither the Ancient nor the Modern Writers, 
but charged chem all, and cvery one of them, with unckilul- 
neſs and folly; zt erat in quod intenderat uchemens, {o cager he 
would be for his awn opinion z as Learned Vjves hath noted 
concerning him, in his obſervation upon the 42 Chap. of 4«- 
ftin's 18 Book De Civitate Dez. - Bur it this be to be ſuſpected, 
as.coming from his Enemy ; yet how ſhall he be there excu- 
fed, where he would not ſpare St. Paul himſelf at a Criticiſm? 
Etiap, 2.9: 23- For reading that Place in the. Epiſtle to the Coloſſians, Ove 
*Queſt.10: P, J#ut ratizuem quidem habentia, &&c, he writeth to * Algaſia, 
$33. ton. 3» that the Conjunction ( gqridem) is there redundant and that 
St. Paxl had often done as much as that came to, propter impe- 
ritiam artis Grammatice, &c. He ſaith, that the great Doctor of 
the Gemiles did not urderftand his Grammar 3 as if the Spirit 
'n Ecripture would not look to the Syntax; or if not, as if he 
that had diſputed among the Philoſophers at 4thens, had been 
. ignorant in his Accidence, as not to: know how to place a 
ConjunGion.. . | 
" He 
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the Place and Manner of their Interpretation. 


He that could ſay of St. Paul, that he was an ill-grounded 
Scholar, *twas no marvel that he cenſur'd La@&antins, St. Am> 
broſe, St. Hilarie, and Didymus :. and yet if theſe alfo could not 
eſcape his reprehenſion, I ſhould not willingly truſt him with 
Ariſteas, vor our Hiſtory of the Septuagint. 

But let the Father be pardoned for being a Critick, and take 
St, Hierom.in the beſt ſenſe 3 let him be a man of a moſt ma- 
ture and moſt moderate Judgment, and: one that could think 
as well of other-men as of himſelf : yet why are we bound to 
believe St. Hierom , rather- than Juſtin Martyr, Irenens, Cle- 
mens of. Alexandria, Cyril of Feraſalem, and the reſt? Why 
one man, rather than ſo many ? Why a late Author, rather 
than thoſe that went before him ? 

But let it be ſuppoſed that this Learned Father-could dil. 
cern above all thisz yet his Teſtimony could not be taken for 
this matter, becauſe we find.it guilty of a partialicy. 

For we are to be adviſed, that St. Hierom, having gotten a 
competent kaowledg in the Hebrew Tongue, by great induſtry, 
and converſation with the Fews, eſpecially his conſtant Tutor 
Barabbas, undertook a new Tranſlation of the Bible, accor- 
ding to the Original. $1 

This though in it ſelf.a very-laudable and pious Enterpriſe, 
and pretended alſo to be moſt neceflarily done, becauſe of di- 
vers and dangerous Corruptions wherewith the Greek, Tranſla- 
tion was found to bz incumbred 3. yet becaule it was preferred. 
in an Age which was ſtrongly addicted to the Septuagint, it 
would not be taxen at the Father's hands :; Theretore all men 
cry'd out upon} St. Hierom, ſatisfying themſelves. with this, 
That the Greeh Tranſlation was delivered by the peculiar en- 
tercourſe and inſpiration of. God, . and therefore ought not to 
be ſo deſperately handled by a Many That the Wiſdom of the. 
Church had thus long received.it with an irreſiſtible devotion 
and why therefore {hould it. now be. called in queftion ? or. 
what hope could there be. of a. better ? and therefore what. 
nged of another Tranſlation ? This we are ſure of, becauſe it 


1 


May be diſcovered by the Father's own Complaint againſt the Hiero. prog. 
tnen of histime, See the Prologue to his Hebrew Tradition ad Trad Hebs. 


upon Genefis.; Neque. vero.70 Interpretum, ut. invidi. latrant, 
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errores arguinius, nec noſtrum leborens illorwm reprebenfionem pnta- 
ws, Sce allo his Apology againſt Reffinw, Chap. 7, 8. An 


it very well appearetiy by the words of Awftin in his Epilileto 


Avg. ep'iſt. 8, 
fol. 82. rom. 2. 


* Hitro. Pref. 


: #1 Paralipo. 1. 


Epiſt, 107. ad 
C bromatium 
epiſc. Pp. 343» 
tOM. 1. 


this Hierom, where he declareth himſelf to be very much a- 
gainſt his new Tranſlation. See the 4.5, Chap. of his 18. Book 
De Civitate Dei : ©uamvis non defuerit temporibus noſtris Prechy. 
ter Hieronymus, &c, In his-8, Epiſtle he goeth about to control! 
the Father by this Dilemma: Thoſe things ( faith he ) which 
were Tranſlated by the Septuagint, Aut obſcura ſunt, aut ma- 
nifeſta: fi obſeura ſunt, te quoque in eis falls potmiſſe non immerity 
creditur ; ſi autem manifeſta, ſuperfluum eſt te volniſſe explanare 
quod illos latere non potait : Either they were ealie, or hard tobe - 
underſtood : if cate, to what purpoſe then fhould you explain 
that which they could not be ignorant of? if they were hard 
to be urderttood, what hopes can there be that you ſhould rot 
be deceived as well as they ? But the Father here difputeth ex 
falſo ſuppoſito, framing his Argument as if the Tranſlation of 
the Septuagint had eſcaped till that time without the contraQti- 
on of any-Error or Corruption; which if it had been, *$t, 
Hierom confeſſeth himſelf to bein all the fault, in his Epiſtle 
to Chromatius, which is the Preface in Lib. Paralipom. $i 
Septuaginta Interpretum pura, & nt ab is m Grecum verſa eſt, 
editio permaneret , ſuperflue me, Chromati, Epiſcoporum San- 


. Hifſeme atque dofiifſime, impelleres ut Hebrea volumina Latino ſer- 


mone transferrem \, quod enim ſemel aures hominum occupaverat & 


. naſcentis Eccleſie roboraverat fidem, juftnm erat ettam noftro ſilentio 


comprobari, 8c. 


Neverthdeſs, by this it ts perceivable how unwilling St. A#- 


ftin was that there ſhould be a new Tranſlation : and though 


afterwards, upon better advice, he was contented to ſee it, 
Tdeo antem deſidero interpretationem tuam de Septuagima, &c. Ep. 
19.fol.18.A.ib. yet he would never yie!d to this, that it ſhould 
be read In Churches and he giveth the reafon, Propteres me 


.nolle Tuam ex Hebreo interpretationem in Eccleſfis legi, ne contra 


Septuagimta Autoritatem tanquam novum aliquid proferentes mag- 
no Scandalo perturbemns plebes Chrifti,quarum aures & corda illans 
interpretationem audire confueverunt, que etiam ab Apoſtolis ap- 


probata eft: Leſt it be taken as ſome new thing introdaced 


againſt 
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againſt the Authority of the Sept»agint, much ſcandal ſhould 
be given to the people of God, whoſe hearts and ears have 
been all this while-accuſtomed to that Tranſlation, as a thing 
approved by the very Apoſtles themſelves. And St. Auftin 22idan frater 
ſpeaketh this out of ſome expcrlence; for he had already told nofter tp:ſcopus 
St, Hierom, in his 10. Epilite, of a certain Biſhop who had gji- CoRieaiſue i 
ven way that this new Latin Tearſlation ſhould be read in his rei e's 
Church, but with very ill ſfuccel(s: for when the People under- preeſt.gcc. Aug. 
ſtood that St. Hierom in the Prophecy of Fonab,had put it down Hicron. epilt. 

Hederams, in ſtead of that which: anciently, according to the 29+ fol. 10. 2 
Greek, had been Cucurbitan, there was a great Tumul raiſed © 7 
among the Pariſhioners, inſomuch chat the Biſhop was forced to- 
asked Counſel of the Fewsz who notwithſtanding that they. 
had anſwered, that the Original word might bear either of 

_ thoſe Conſtructions, yet the People would not be contented tiil 
the Biſhop had blotted out Hedera, and ſet down Cacyrbita, ac- 
cording to that which was before. 

And certainly, the New Tranſlation took ſo ill abroad; that 
ſome one or other, to put by the opinion of the Thing, feign- 
ed an Ep'ſtle in the name of St. Hiexom, where he maketh the $7y;b;r frater 
Father to confeſs how il] he had done in Tranſlating the Origi- Eſevius ſe a-- 
nal Scripture into Latin; ſecing that in the. Hebrew Text there 044 4f'05 an 
was no truth at all: He alſo maketh him to ſay, that this was __ 
a thing done in his-younger days, and by the inftigation of the jjþ, 2, p. 148, 
Jews. And this Epiſile was found among the 4frican Biſhops rom. 2. 
by Exſcbius, by whole means it was conveyed to St, Hierom. 

Theſe things are acknowledged by St. Hierom himſelf in his 
Apology againſt Ryffinus 3 where allo he faith, Ergoille gui epi-- 

fiolam ſub nomine meo penitentie finxerat , quod male Helrea v(- 
lumina tranſtuliſſem, objicere dicit ur me in Septuagints candemmnati- 
onem Scxipturgs ſand as-interpretaton > nt ſive fal ſs ſunt, five vera 
que tranſiuli, in crimine maneam, dim aut in nou0 opere fotear me 
erruſſe, aut.recens Editio veteris condemmatio fit;-. This was the - 
gencral voice againſt the new Tranflationz and St. Hero li- 
ked-it the worle, becauſe .it was taken: up. againſt him by his- 

-grcat Adverſary.\Rufinwm. in bis:ſecond Invective,: Septuaginta ryfin. in Hite - 
duorum virorum per CelluJas interpretantiam,, unam &* Conſonam rom. p. 181. 
vacem dubitanduns non oft Spiritus Sandi mſpiratiane rojatam, &- <2 1, rom $+ 

majoris 
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majoris id debere eſſe autoritatis quam id quod ab uno hoc, fibi Bax. 
-rabba aſpirante, tranſlatum eſt : *Tis no doubt, (ſaith he) but 
that one concording voice of the ſeventy Seniors in their Cel; 

was uttered by Divine Inſpiration, and therefore I hope is to he 
preferred before the Tranſlation of one man, who had no 0- 
- ther inſtruction but from his Tutor Barabbas. 

The new Tranſlation ſucc&ding ſo ill,” St. Hierom h:d this 

to do, to give ſatisfaQion to the men of his time, andby all 
- means to be quit with his Antagovilt. 
Conſidering therefore that the complaint: of all-men wiz. 
unadviſedly grounded upon too great an eltimation of the'$. 
 tuagint , which every man urged to himſelf from the miracy. 
lous manner of the interpretation, the Father conceived that 
this prevailing Opinion might receive ſome abatement by a 
- comely and well-tempered diſparagement of that wonder; 
- therefore he gives out in one place, that this great ſound «f 
the Cells was but a rumour of the Ordinary People, and net 
contented to ſay ſo, elſewhere he js bold to call it a Fable; ho- 
-ping by this,that if he could but take off the People from their 
opinion of the Cells, he-might gain upon them for his own 
Tranſlation. 

The purpoſe of 'St. Hierom is this, though we grant it tobe 
good, yet-we cannot think but the Proje& was bad; and there- 
tore the Father herein-is altogether forſaken by his great Friend 
St. Anſtin z who on the other {ide laboureth ſo much the more 
to ſet up the old-Reputation of the Septuaginty which he hath 

-not ſpared to do in the moſt prevailing ways, though he lived 
at the ſame time with St. Hierom,and was well acquainted with 
-his Tenets, and loved any-Opinion the' better tor being his. 
- Auſtin therefore, in his eighth-Epiſtle to St. Hierom, ſpeakingof 
the Septxagint, thus he profeſſeth, De quorum vel conſilii, wt 
ſpiritus majori concordia, quam fi unus homo eſſet, non "audeo in 
. aliquam partem certam ferre ſententiam, 1iſi quod eis preeminentem 
Amtoritatem in hoc munere fine Controverſia tribuendam exiſtimo,&C, 
In his Commentary on the 87 Pſalm, he faith, Their Au- 
.thority is ſuch, at non immeritd propter mirabilem conſenſum, di- 
vino Spiritu interpretati eſſe credantur, &c. And whereas St. Hie- 
.rom had put off this paſſage of the Cells with a Neſcio quo A#- 


thore, 
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there, as if the Authors of it had 'been aſhamed to ſhew them- 
ſelves. Auſtinisnot afraid toſay, That thoſe which reported: 
this were n1ti, - & non indigni fide; many, and worthy tobe 
beieved: Aud it it be:ſo (faith he) that the Tranſlation was 
made by ſeveral Men, in ſeveral Cells, and yet no Man diſfcor- 
ded either in ſenſe of words 3 [Qi hric antoritati ( where he 
direly aimeth at St. Hierom ) conferre aliquid , nedum preferre 
audeat ? Who is he that (hall dare, I will not ſay to prefer any 
thing above, but to confer -any thing unto-the Authority of 
this Tranſlation. : 
And becauſe St. Hierom hop'd it might follow as an abſurdi- 
ty, that if the Work had been performed in the ſame manner 
by ſeveral Men, and in ſeveral Places, it was tobe thought not 
a Tranſlation but a Prophelie 3 St. Axftin believeth it"to be a 
very good Conſequence, and aftirmeth, that it was therefore 
ſad to be done Prophetically, becauſe they concorded fo won- 
derfully. Dui Autoritate prophetica ex ipſa mirali.i Conſenſione 
perhibentur. Duet. ſuper Fe ue, lib. 6, Us 
And foraſmuch as St. Hierom had taken notice of divers 
differences between, the -Hebrew Text, and the Greek Tranfla- 
tion, St. Auſtin ſaith, That there is no reaſon why we ſhould, _ _. 
think otherwiſe of theſe, than we-do of that harmonious diſ- Manifeftum eſt 
Ix ' 4 auteim Interprie 
cord which is found to be among the-four Evangelilts for 2s ;;4;9ncwy 3tam 
there the ſame Spirit guided each Mans Pen to mean, and yet que dicitur Sts 
not write the ſame3 fo here, -the ſame-Inſpiration which had ptnaginta , in 
formerly inſtruced the Original Writers, did now allo dirc&t __ fe ali 
| ; : abere, 
the Tranſlators to ſet down-ti.e very {ame things, but in a dif- quam inveniunt 
krent-way. | in Hebreo, qui 
| COPE: pn ETER ean linguam no- 
wunt, & qui interpretats ſunt ſinguls eoſdemaſpbros ; bujus item diftantie cauſa ſo quard- 
tur, cur tanta Autoritas Interpretationis Lxx multis in locis diftet ab ea veritate que in He- 
bress Coditibus invenitur, nihil occurrere probabilius exiſtimo quam illos Lxx, #0 ſpiritu in- 
trpretatds, quo &* illa que interpretabantur ditta ſurrunt, quod: tx ipſa eorum mirabili con- 
ſenſcone' firmatum eſt, NC. Ered & ipſi, nonnulla in elaquio narrando, & ab eadem volurtate 
Dt, cunus illa difta erat, & cus veba ſervire dtbeant, non recedendo; nihil aliud demons 
Brave voluerunt, quam boc ipſum, quod nunc in Evangeliſt avum quatuor conc war quadam divers 
ſlate miramur, Auguſt, de Conſenf, Evangeliſt. Lib.2, C.66. fol.105. Tom.q, 


Therefore in whatſoever the Authority of St. Hizrom could 


prevail againſt our Story, it 'may be overborn by that which 
| E hath 


A A, 


* ADiſ courſe of the Lxx Interp! eter v2 


hath been ſaid 3 moti of all, by..thz ponderous Teſtimony of. 
St. Anguſtine. 1.6 | 

We come now to conſider of his Reaſons, the later where. 
of bearing; no notable force in it felt, may be paſſed by. but 
the former tandeth thus, 

That there could: be no ſuch miraculous Circumſtance in, 
the Tranſlation, as: this Paſſage of the Cells, becauſe then 4ri-. 
fteas, who undertook- a particular Narration of.this whole 
Matter, would: not have omitted this, it he had known 
itz and he gould not chuſe but know it, if it had been done, 
for he livedat the ſame time : and the Reaſon prevails yet fur-. 
ther, becauſe  Foſephus, relating this Hiſtory out of Ariſftes, 
maketh-no mention-of any ſuch matter. 

This Reaſon I was always afraid of : for beſides that-it is 
the ſtronger for being given by St. Herom, it hath alſo ſuch 
a proper validity in it ſelf, that if we ſhou'd not fairly decline it, 
itwould injure the probability of all. | 

But the inconvenience that may ariſe by this-Reaſon we ſuf 
ficiently avoid, if theſe three things can be' brought to pals. 
I. That the Hiſtory of the Septzagint, which now gocth abroad 
under the name of Arifteus, 15not the intire Work of that Ari--. 
ſteas who lived in the days of Prolomy. 2. That the true Ari- 
fteas had this paſſage of the Cells. 3. That Foſephus left it out, 
and the Reafons why. | 

For the firſt, which concerneth- 4riftexs, That he is to be 
taken for a ſpurious Author, : we are-already prevented by the 
Learned Vives, a Caſtro, Scaliger, Voſfius, and-others, who have 
all ſet down their Judgments againſt this Author; and thoſe 
that have ſpoken moſt moderately, have ſaid ( that which is. 
the very-truth. indeed ) . That the Compiler of this Work was 
much later than-the days of.the Tranſlation, and that the Story . 
as now it is, was gathered together out of Foſephus, Enſebiu, - 
Epiphanius, and ſome others, *which are not now at all, or - 
not yet extant. 

Who becaule the Credit of my Author, eſpecially thoſe that 
are Ancient ,- cught not to be diſparaged upon a flight or fri- 
volous ground, the Cauſes fhall be ſet down which have necel- 
foxily moved hereunto, 7 _ 


the Place and Manner of their Interpretation, 27 


The principal Reaſon rented by Vizes andthe reft, is, For 
that ſome things are cited by the Fathers out of Avriftess, which 
-are not to be found in the Story as now it fiands:: Inftarce is 

made in Epiphanins concerning the Cells, and in the Letters 

which paſs'd between Pzolomy and Eleazar the Prieſt, which are 
not delivered by-the Fathers as they lie in the Story, but have 
a manifeſt variety, and ſuch as cannot eaſily be reconciled. This 
[Reaſon is good, and maketh much againti the Compiler, who 
would be called by the Name of Ariftes. But ſomething ſhall 
be added out of our own Obſervations, 

The Author of the preſent Hiſtory ſaith, That Demetrius 
going along with the Seniors to the IHle Pharos, went over 
nj iſa adioy avenue. f SnAdorns, 3) mu} Hovenrs the Hepta- 
fladium and the Bridg, &c. But this patlage is manifeſily-taken 
out of Foſephus, who. though he undertake to ſet down the 
Story according, to Ariſteas, yet he doth not follow him 
'&7 midtes, thriugh the whole file of his: Narration 3 but oft- 
times, ad eſpecially where he would be brief, he taketh his 
own ways:of-exprefſion : Therefore when he cometh to tell 
how the Seniors were conducted by Demetrius from the City to 
the Ile, he delivereth it under the Circumſtances of his own 
time, as if they had paſſed over the Hepraftadiume and the 
Bridg, becauſe that indeed was the way in his days, and as he 
thoughtin the days of Aritess. | 

But if our Information be rightly given, we ſhall find this 

"to be a notorious Anachroniſm 3 for at the days of the Tranſla- 
tion Pharos was an Ile, and therefore they. could not paſs over 

thither by Land. | 

Homer telleth, that in old time this Iſle Pharos lay a whole 
day anda nights fail from Alexandria. 


"Thor ave?" Com Te munueein. yadgugh mig = Enuſtath mie 


"Hyvoey, &Cs 


| And the Archbiſhop of Theſſ#lonica Caith upon this Place, Rom. 1550, 


that this was (o x7! 785 "Hewixds 2g6ves, dm wnawdiives TH 
#ut 78 Neias, KC. in the days of the Ancient Heroes, but ſince that 
time it bath been tarrned into Earth by the River Nile. Such a 


property indeed the River hath, becauſe it continually draw- 
| 'E 2 'eth 
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eth much mud; - as-is-obferved by Ariſtotle, Eratoſthenes, and 

many others: but that it ſhould do it-in. this ps« portion, it is 
altogetier incredible. - 

For by the Judgment of the beſt and moſt skilful Marirers, 
a Ship under-4ail. havirg Wind and Tide,- may ride as farin 
the ſpace of one- Rour, as {hall anſwer 8000 Paces upon the 
Land, which multiplied into 24, make up 1920Cco. Therefore . 
the diſtance between the City and the Ile mult h1ve been 192 
Miles and-14o much carth mult have been gathered toperher 
by the Attractions ot Nile, fince the time of the Trojan Wars, 
But concerning. this, Ariſtides ſaid well in his Deſcription of 
Ez ypt, &mei X; ®aegv oy Tols ven Owner Napprdlu Heveghano) hy 
amgxar Arms Homer, faith he, indeed writeth, that Vharos i 
a far from Alexandria as one can go by Seain a day and a night: 
But ſaith Ariſtides, +96 vx.i20 mou. 1 know. not baw- I 
ſhould believe him. 

But while Pharos. was -an Ifle, the true diſtance between it 
and the City, as-it hath been uſually and experimentally ac- 
counted , was-.about ſeven Furlongs; #rm de, or nearer 
upon.a Mile: This ſpace was in after-times wrought-into an 
Tithmus, by the bo!d Induſtry and Expences of Cleopatra,which 
from the meaſure of the diſtance was.called Heptaſtadium. 

This-is moſt contidently-reported by Ammianus Marcellinus 
in 7«lian, 1.22. p.285. Hec eadem regina, Heptaſtadium, ſent 
vix credenda celeritate, it4 magnitudinemird oonſtraxit, ob Cauſam 
notam & neceſſarigm. Inſula Pharos, &c.. a civitatis-litore mile 
paſſibus diſparats, . Rhodiorums erat obnoxia v«igali, quod cim 
inde quidam niminm quantum petituri veniſſent ; femins callids 
ſemper .in fraudes, ſalennium ſpecie feriarum , iiſdem publicanis 
ſecum ad ſuburbana perdufis, opus juſſerat irrequietis laboribus 
conſummari,. &, ſeptem diebus totidem Stadia, molibus jad in 
Mare, ſolo propinquanti terre ſunt vindicate. Duo cumvehiculo 
zngreſſa, errare ait Rhodios, Inſularum, non Continentis portorium 
flagitantes, &c. that is, The fatne Cleopatra raiſed the Heptaſtas 
dium, . nor more wonderful for its magnitude, than for the ex- 
pedition of the buſineſs; and ſhe did it ior a reaſon very ne+ 
ceſſary, and well cnough known. The Ile Pharos, which was 
kaout a Mile diſtant from the City, paid Tribute to _ Rho» 

| Jans,.. 


- 
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dians, which being by them too intolerably exacted:, the-Poe 
Jitick Princeſs, always cxquilitely, able.to deceive. upor-a-time 
withdraws the.Publicans into the-Suburts, as it there had been 
ſom - great Holiday-to b. kept: In the meantime. ſhe.had ſet 
Men a-work to calt mighty heaps into the Sea, which being 
followed with indcfatigable pains, ſevcn Furlongs of Sea were 
made into Earth within the ſpace of fevcn days, and the City 
continued with the iſle. This done, the Queen rode over in 
her.Chariot, and told the Publicans, that they. were much de- 
ceived to come and require Impoſt. for: the Ile, for that was 


now become. a Continent, &c. Whereas the Hiſtorian ſaith, 


the Iſl- was tributary to the Rhodians; Fhe Reader muſt nut 
be ignorant, that theſe people,. by reaſon of.rheir great expe- 
rience in Navigation, were for a long time Lords over-all the 
Seas, and in all Marine matters preſcribed Rules to other Na+ 
tions 3 inſomuch, that the Imperial Law, in all Titles which 
concern the Sea, 61} goeth according to the Law of the Rhodes, 
uoleſs it. be. where it is otherwiſe required. by the .unalterable 
Cuſtoms of particular Places. So faith Docimizs in the Law, 
Te vauTng. mr, , oz x7! Sdhacy, xeive), Pod\p Twwor) roup, 
x). x7! 78 PodVus Mug Cov) vous, Imus wi.a nn Gr vouCr evarniyhu©: 
mis. ff PodYay vous fveions) Cs 

And therefore it is, that when Exdemon of Nicomedia-made 
complaint to Antoninzs , that' in a Wreck upon. the Coalt of 
Taly, he.had been robb'd by the Publicans that inhabited the 


Cycl ides, the Emperor returned this anſwer, *Eq& wp 7% x9ops Digeſt. De Ttgs. 
we@r, 6 5 vou@- © Rndcons TW vous of *Podloy xewiadw* that Rhod ae att. 


Is,. 1 indeed am Lord of the Land, but as for the Sea, it muſt be 
judged by the. Law of the Rhodes: Title 2. of the Digeſt. cap.g. 
This by the way 3 but by that of Ammianus Marcellinus we 
are.certainly informed concerning the. time when Pharos firlt 
began to be.a. Peninſula... | 

Therefore. if Arifta45 make mention of the. Heptaftadium, he 


ought to live either in, or after the days of Cleopatra but the .. 


true Ariſteas was dead long, before. 
- But Benjamin Bar- Fona is againſt us for he reckoneth the 
'making of this Ithmus among the Ads of Alexander the Greats 
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that is, And there ( Alexander ) raiſed up a Bank at the Haven 
of Alexandria, the ſpace of one whole mile within the Sea, But 
this cannot be; for then it ſhall never be pardon'd his Hiſtori- 


ans, Platarch, ©. Curtius, and eſpecially Arrian, who was teftis - 


oculatus, if ſtriving in ſome things to make him greater than 
he could be, they ſhould negleE in other things to make him fo 
great as he was.All that ever yet undertook the mention of this 
Mighty Prince, have not ſpared to ſay as much as might be be- 
lieved; and do we think they would leave out that which ought 
to be? *Twas enough for the renown of Alexander, which 
other Authors have ſaid concerning his Non Vltra in the Eaſt; 
and yet the Arabick, Geographer aſcribeth alſo unto him the Pit 
lars of Hercules in the Weſt, and ſaith moreover, That by the 
help of his Mathematicians he digged up an Ithmns, and joyn- 
ed two Seas together : 'See this Author in his firſt Part of his 


fourth Clime. 


That which is already recorded of this Mighty Conqueror, 
by Hiſtorians more commonly known, is as great a burdens 
Fame can bears and yet I have ſeen two Greek, unpublift'd 
Authors in the Barocczan Archives, that have gone beyond all 
that is yet-extant,- as if they would ſet down not how mach 
Alexander could do, but how much *twas poffible for the Rea- 
der to believe; for fo they have ſcrued uphis Acts to a muſt 
prodigious and incredible height, that nothing more can be 
expettcd from the Hifturia Lombardica, or the moſt impudent 
Legend: andyetlI find nothing at allfaid of this Agyer.” 

ftin hath faid much for Alexander our of Trogus Pompey, 
and much 1s ſet down by Diodorus; to ſay nothing, of Zero 
Demetrinus, printed at Ventce in vulgar Greek,, and a French Au- 
thor not extant, both which have written the Life of 4/cxan- 
der; and that they might lieby Authority , they have done it 
in Verſe; and yet none of all theſe ever durlt toſay, that this 
was any of his Acts, to joyn Pharos to Alexandria, nay, Plu- 
tarch in his Life of this Alexander ſaith, that Pharos was an le 
in. thoſe days, and very well intimateth, that the Ithmus was 
congelted in atter-times: Thercforc if this would not be re- 
mcmbred, neither by thoſe that knew all that Alexander did, 
nor yet by others who durſt to write more than they knew, 
Bar- ona is not to be regarged in this matter, But 


"es 4 | . Ns. . 
the Place and Manner of. their Interpretation. 


But 7 ſeph: Scaliger troubleth us turthor; for he ſaith, that 
this Tthnees was railed per Superiores Ptolameos-,. by the foriner 
Piolomys and his Authority for this-is out of Fulins Ceſar, in 
- the third Book of his Commentarics De Bello Civili, towards 
the latter end of that Book, there Ceſar ſaith thus, 

Hec inſula objeftu Alexandrie portum «fficit : ſed a ſuperioribus 
regionibus in longitudinem paſſuum 900. in mare jatlis molibur, 
anguſto itinere & ponte cum-oppido conjungiture 

At the firſt:reading of theſe words, I marvelled how Scatt- 
ger could. pick out the thing which-is pretended, freeing that 

ere isno intimation to that purpoſe. but upon a further inqui- 
ry, I found in the Critical Notes upon this Place, that Brede:ts 
would have it read, 4 ſaperioribus Regibus, and-out. of this 
varia leio, Scaliger got his Superiores Ptolomeos, 

. Suppole we.then that that the true way of reading ſhould: be 
according, to Brodens, yet how will Ceſar be truſted for this, 
in whoſe judgment we all know that the Pailing up of an 
-Ithmus would be too great a-work for a Woman,-in compari- 
ſon whereof, Ceſar's Ditches and'Trenches could bear no re- 
putation-? Therefore it concern'd the Dictator to darken the 
Glory of Cleopatra, for fear that ſhould eclipſe his own 3 there- 
fore the Exploit is obſcurely ſuggeſted in terms of generality 
and ambiguity, that it was done 4 ſuperioribus Regibus, which 
whether it be to-be underſtood of Ptolomy Legus, and Phila- 
delph, or of thoſe which ſucceeded , who can tell us?: and if 
it be not, it maketh nothing againſt us. . But why are we 
bound to read: Regiþus, ſeeing that in the moſt ancient and the 
correeſt Copies we find it confiantly written, 4 ſwperioribus 
Regionibus ? and ſo it is to be referred to in longitudinem paſſuum 
- YOO. 4 ſup. Region. &c. or otherwile-it may tollow the force. 
of the ConjunQion: | ſed, ] which leadeth to another way of 
interpretation z andeither of theſe ways ſeemeth fully to fatis- 
fie the Author's: meaning, and aftordeth a Contfitrucion pro- 
per to the lace, So we ſee, that theſe words of Ceſar are not 
of force enough to-overthrow the Teſtimony of Ammianus 
Marcellinus: thercforc it holdeth Kill, that Pharos remained an 
Ile till the days. of Cleopatra, and we are fure that Ariteas 
was dead lovg before 3. therefore for him. to. make mention _ | 
| e. 
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*R. Gedaliah 
in Shalſhelet, 
* fol. 23-8& 24, 


—— 


the Hepſtadinm , is an inexcuſable 2nachroniſm : and there 
ncedeth nothing more to prove the firſt thing which wasre- 


- Uuired, that the Author of the preſent Hiſtory of the Seventy, 


cannot be that Ariſtear who was to live in'the days of Ptolomy, 
Now we are to prove, that the true Arifteas had this paſſage 
of the Cells : And this will be cafie todo, becaufe Gedaliab in 
his Shalſhelet Hakabbala (profeſfing to {ct down this Hiſtory 
of the Seventy Interpreters briefly out of Ariſteas ) toward the 
latter end of his Abſtract uſeth theſe words, 2:3 Ov 22 
D9m (BO THR 20) p01 AIAN 
ESNDNL IND NON Wax WON [VIV URI TH that 
is, And every day the King arked them the Interpretation of 'ſome 
bard fayings, and dark ſentences ( which may be feen at large in 


** Of Arifleas this * Book ) and they ſtill gave him ſuch an anſwer as was to the 
*he meancth. purpoſe,and well-pleafing in his ſight > inſomuch that the King mar- 


lke to be herealter, : 


welled greatly, &c. After this faith he) they were conducted 
to a certain land N10) &T122 37RD PMN about 
mile diſtant from Alexandria, iN DND 78 £99 Z2na) and 
toeach of them was appointed a ſeveral Conclave, &c. 

We cannot imagine the Author to be ſo notoriouſly impu- 
dent, as to have cited this out of Arifteas, if it had not been 
there. 

Therefore now if we give the reaſon why Joſephes ſhould 
leave it out, w&have brought that-to paſs which was requied 
to be'done. Foie 

Foſephus having had good experience of the Heathen, not 
only by his converſation with their Books, but alfo with thcm- 
ſelves, made obſervation of that , whereof he himſelf after- 
ward found cauſe to complain z that as they made little ac- 
count of the N tion of the Fews, and their Religion, fo they 
flighted their Antiquities, and misbelieved any thing that could 
be (aid or written for their Renown. Foſephns being well a- 
ware of this, and deſirous by a'l means that his Work might. 
find Acccptation with the Gentiles, took diligent heed to'make 
the diipoſition of his Hiſtory of ſuch a temper, as that nothing 
{ſhould be propoſed fo incredible, as not to bear ſome congruity 
with ſuch things which had been known to be before, and were 


Therefore 


the Place and Manner of their Interpretation. 
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; 


* Holy Writ, be wfeth a fair way of diſlimulation, ſijll modera- 
_ giogthewwonder of a Work, that ke may bring it-down tothe 
Heathcus Faith, and make it fit for ordinary belief. . 

The Reader ſhall willingly believe this, after experience 
made in an Inſtance or two. 


When | Zoſephus comes to tell of Tſraels departure out of 


Egypt, and how they paſſed through the mid(i of the Sea upon 
$5 Land, he relateth-the Story $914 fide, but withal ſuperad- 
geth thereunto a moſt unwarrantable Extenuation.. His fear 
w4s, leſt the Gentdes would think much tobelieve, that theun- 
guly Waxes of the Sea ſhould not only Hay, but allo give back 
& b<eaking, of .a: Rad, and the voice of a Man. And. this 
d.be.thezather doubted of by the:Heathen, becaule notice 
hag been already given.unto- them by Artapan, That howlocyer 
the Hehopolites ii Egypt reporced concerning this matter, not 
mach otherwile than Adoſer bimaſelf bad done z, yet the Tradi- 
tion of the Memphites was , Sumner 5vm + Movers © awe, 
nd durmdiv Typiiourrs , dt Engis $ $nddoons: 13 a\IIG- meguanu, 
that is, That Moſes: heing well #cquointed with the conditions of 
the Place, obſerved the Reflux of the Waters, and ſo brought over 
bis Troops by dry Lend. | 
Therefore Foſephus, that he might make this caſie to be be- 
lieved, maketh it cqual to that which no body doubteth of; 
perſwading the Reader, that this. was all one with that paſlage 
of Alexander the Great, and his Company, through the Par- 
phylian Sea. | | | 


Qaupdore 3 undels 5% nl 18 maggltep » & dexehas avdpimat, ' Apyouonc). 
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berum ns, Gt x7” ovmyiiles* imors 14 wet + 'AnkEardev + 
Canna. # Maxulbvicy of885s 1) apolu worioy,  vatzagnrs- 10 Te 
punor mazy©r, x3 iy an te Exurmr rtghoe Thy of wnh xgmrAv- 
on 7hy Tlegany nhuerien, 535 215 WAnel@r, Kc 

' Whether (ſaithhbe) the thing were done by the Council of God, 
| 8f that the Sea ſhould do it of its awn accord, no man ought ſo 0 
' montder, as if it were @ thing -unbeard of, bat the Sea it ſelf 
Should make way for the men of thaſe old aud innocent times, when 
arbut the other day, as. it mexe,; the gg Ocean gave way 


." Thaefote -when he cometh to the miraculous paſſages of 


CA EEE 
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to Great Alexander King. of Macedon; and. bis. F ollowers : and 
when they had no other Road to paſs by, the Waves themſelye, 


- mark d tbem 0:4t a path, rather than any thing ſhould hinder the 


deſign which God had purpgſed them unto; and that was to put a 


f period tothe K ingdom of Perla. 


Strabo Il. 14. 
p. #66. & 657, 


But let us ſce how theſe two Matters differ in their. Moments, 

and how unlike the paſſing of Alexander is to that of Iſrael, 
Straby can tel] us the truth: EB. ot 

Tizet $amaids N* im Tm. x7 $Sexzany red , f or *ANiZaurG 
mgax Th 5egean, is ol ogOr Kaluat xaaiubvor, mixes?) + ma 
Tleupualce madye relul Saoncimoy mdegdoy mi my alyang mis 
mnveuiaus yo wretHlay a5 iD) Banuey Tos 6 dent » BuupbenO- N 
Ts mMdyes Nano oh xuudruor xgnuſo lw Om. T0 mY" 1 wh by Ne 
Tv es iaiefans, aihy Z;c1 x) wegr/]ns Thr, T9. alan x691) 
xT! os cudVa;* 3 Ns *ANZardp@- tis emutey tumony xguepr, x, m 
2dabov 63/]pemuy Ty 1X1, ety dyfvai mT? xwus, weunr, x; ink mi 
Fhulegy Wy Vvdug hue, Thu mprian ovricn, uixe oupanrt Bamlilouldor 


that is; About Phaſelis thereir.a Streight of the Sea, where Algx- 
-ander paſſed over with bir' Company :- fir” the *HiH! Climax yi 


#pon the Pamphylian Seas, leaveth' a narrow paſſage upon the 
Shore, which at a low Ebb is fo dry, that it may be paſſed over on 
foot but at the flowing of the Waters, it uſeth to be covered all 
ever with the Waves, Now becauſe the way of the Mountain is 


round about, and precipitate, Travellers, for the moſt part. take 
this wayby the Shore, if the Sea be calm, and it was Alexander's 


Sea up to the middle, &c.--+ + 


bap to come that way in the Winter Seaſon,'-who committing miſt if 
bis afts to Fortune, ſet forward before the Waters were gone off, 
fo that be and bis Followers were fain to wade all day long in the 


The Reader may herefes whether Foſephurhaveniot defiroy- 


edthe Miracle; by leffening ity -and:matle ieceafe:tobea'Won- 


der, - while he ſtrives to*make it fit to be believed;- . 
The fame Author, when heſhould tellus how the:Sun flood 
fill in Gibeon, and the Moon in the Valley of 4jalon, he ta'k- 
eth of a great Thunder and Lightning , and of firange Haik 
which is ſomething more- tov-than-what the Scriptare ſaith: 


' but:to the parpoſe nothingis ſaid, fave only, that the day was 
 tonger than it uſed to be; #n 48 5 Thu punear antyl rar wt 


Wy KC *Apyoroncy, Avy: 6. KEo, &..P. 123+ | Fox 
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For the Days to lengthen, . was an ordinary thing to thoſe 
who lived between the Tropick of Cancer and the Artick Circle: 
and- for the fame Day to be longer. than ever it had. been, 
would not, be ſo incredible to the Heathen, becauſe they had 
alrcady hcard of one Night as big as three; for ſuch a thing as 


| this had hapned,, when Fupiter begat Hercules of Alcmens : 
and this was.told them long; before the time of Joſephus, by their 


* divine Orphens, in: his Argonanticke. | 


nitph wits Þ boli wid fouls 
'"HiaOr, Sorin AN iemuaido mirrodey "Oppyy. 


When Hereules was born (ſaith he) 


-1x12 2'! Three days the Sun, leaving bir wonted Light, _ © 
1:7; Lay bid, and made of three, but one long Night. 


Again, Joſephs when he is to ſet down how the King 
Nabuchodonoſor was changed into a Beaſt, he ſcarcely obtaineth 
of himſelf at firſt to call it any thing but a Dream; and-after- 
wards when 'be ſpeaketh of it as' a'thingJorie, he faith ng 
more but this,, That the King ved feven years wr” ignulay 


riva 
Bs ; and to be from the Society of Men, 'had been all one 
with being turned into the condition of a Beaſt. Not that 
we believe that the King of Babel was transformed into a 
Brute, though the literal ſenſe of the Text ſeem to lead us on 
to ſuch a Metamorphoſis, but that, to bear the mind of a 
Beaſt under the ſhape of a Man, was more than to keep ones 
Chamber, and to depart from ones own ſelf, argued ſomewhat 
elſe than xg7* tenula; tD, to be private. And yet poognns lays no 
more z nay, he craves pardon for this, as it it had been too 
much to (ay, that ſuch a thing could be done in a Dream. 


Eſtyaion Nor widvis £mus Trggy Nc Noman (faith he) I hope, *Agyaaniyy. 


will blame me for this, for T have ſet theſe things down as I found A Ys 1-0 \ 


p. 311, 8312. 


them in Ancient Writings : Shewing hereby, that his care was 
not ſo much that things might appear done in themſelves, as 

that they were truly related by him. 
If it be ſaid that the Retroceſſion of the Sun and Shadow 
in the Dial of Ahaz was as 8reat a wonder as any, and = 
2 that 


Hy: as if to dine and fup alone, had heen'to eat Graſs like Dan. 4. 25. 


——____ 


_.. the Plane be 


' for the Shadow of 


| PeLrinb f 


3 


dow, becaufe their Mathematicians could tcl} chem, 'that ſuch 
a thing as this might be done, by Nature: For, 2 

Eet. a Plane be ſet equidiſtant to the Horizon of a Right 
Sphere in any part of the Earth, between the Equator and 
the Tropicks the Point of whoſe Vertiity, lt it be Ila de: 
vated. than = Parallel of. the Sun's. Declinations . and let 
latexically repar'd » and it ſhall be neceſſary 

f the Sun to go back, according to the 
Rules of that At, &« | SH : _ 


4 - Wn 


- ©» + ay 


the-Place and Manubr of their Interpretation. 
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"ry * __ - 40 1:1i44'5 f ; ! I#; : 
Lei ABCD beche Borizon, A EG: the: Meridiany B the 
Eaſt:Point; and! Dl che!Weſtt Let: BE D- be:the'Bquator, 


ciitting) rhe Meridian fer, -fct:'F GH [be forthe North Pa- - 


rallel of the Suty -curting the Meridian in-G:' | Eet the Serbith 
of the Place; fuppoſed to be? between the Equator and''the 
faid Paralls), be- the: Point I, by which draw: a Vertical Cir- 
_ deKLEM, tonchipgeth6 Parallel:F: Gr Hidnt 3 -andilanes 


ther, NO-P I'Q; cntting che fageParalielÞG Hinghe Point: 
O,-between L the Polnc'of Contingency; and' the: Pokit 
whete the Sun ſhall begin-to riſe whenthe enereth into the Pa- 
rallel' GHz andagain inthe Paint P; between” L' the. (aid: 
Point of Contingency, andithoPoiot G in the Meridian: and! : 
draw yecanother Vertica) ERTS, by ©.qPoine of the Sanis' 


riing,amdtheretorecutting the ParallcÞ G:Hhin.Rybedween 
_ thePoines Pand G.. Now.» 


% 


. | Vet — ——_—— — 
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tovd Diſcoticſe of. the Laxx Interpreters Tu 


Now becauſe the Sun being in any Great Circle of the 
Sphere, the Shadow of any Style erected vpon a Plane, at 
Right Avgles, is neceſſarily projeted upon the Common Se. 
Qion of the Plapeof the Circle and the Style. 

Therefore he Sun bcing in the Vertical Circle FRIS, and 
in the Powit off bis Riſing F, the ſhadow of a Style perpendi. 
cularly ered upon the Horizon of ſuch a Place, whoſe Se. 
mith Point ſhall be in I, cannot recede from the Plane of that 
Verticak.F R 1 S, but ſhall cut the Weſtern Semicircle of the 
Horizon in S, at the fame Flace where the Parallel T'S, oppo- 
lite to the Parallel of the Sun, cutteth the Horizon ; ſo that 
the diſtance of the Shadow in the Horizon, from che Me. 
ridian Southward, hall be the Arch AS. Again, the Sun 
being elevated abovethe Horizon, and planted in O, cometh 
tothe Vertical N O-P1Q, and then the Shadow of the ſaid 
Style ſhall cut the Horizon in Q, and the dittance from the 
Meridian will be the Arch AQ, greater than AS; But when 
the Sun ſhall come to L, the Point of Contingency, and ſo be 
in the Vertical K LIM, then the. Shadow of the Style ſhall 
cut the Hotkzon in M, and. the diſtance of the Shadow from 
the Mcridian will be the Arch A M, greater than AQ, and 
the greateſt which the Shadow can have that day. 

Therefore from the time of the Sun's being in F the Point 
of his Riſing, till he came to L the Point of Contingency, the 
Shadow of the:Style went ill forwats from'S by Qits M7 

Afterwards the Quii movibg freivLoto Þ, (ball beragainin 
the Vertical.N-Q PiI Q*; and:the Shadow: of the Style ſhall. 
again cut, the Horizan-in Q3- and the diſtance ofthe Shadow: 
from the Meridian ſhall againbe the ArchA mn when, 
the Sun was im.the Point O. . Therefore! the:Shadow; is. gone. 
back-in.the Horizonfzxom:the'Point Mto-Qtriearer ththeMeris: 
diary; Again; theSimimoving from Pao R; ſhall beagainin: 
the. Vertical Þ R-1 $3--and:the Shadowi-df the Styte-(hallicu| 
the' Horizon in S, and; the! diſtance thereof: from the_Me+. 
ridian.ſhall be the Arch A-S;4s:before when the Sun 'was-in: 
EF, ; the Point of his :Riſing.: {Therefore the Shadow is-gone: 
back alſo from M/byQ to S; Therefore in7avy:part-of the; 
Torrid Zoot,” where the Elevation of the Pole I 

WY r) 2AAation 


* the. Place and Mamer of. their Interpretation. 39. 


Peclination of the; Sun,. the Shadow of a, Style .perpendicu- 
krly.cxeced, upon.a Plane, may, haye a,vatural vitible Retros 
offon, which was required tobe done. - | fy 
"But Peter Novius, however he acknowledgeth that the Ree ; 
trogradation- of the Shadow. is according to Nature in the. | 
Gf: propoſed , yet in the matter. of: Hezekiab, heunderſtan- | 
deth it to be miraculous and he-maketh the Miracle to confi 
in this, ; That it, was-not dane :as, the. Propoſition, requireth, 
within, but without the Tropicks, /between that of Cancer 
and the Artick Circle; for in fuch a Poſtrion of Sphere the 
Dial of Abaz was placed, hs i ro 
\ But Learned Glavms. (whoſe way of demonRration we fol- 1 
low), maketh it. plainly to appear, that the ſame. thing ;may 1 
be done as well in. the one Place as,the other 3 And.it muſt | 
needs be (0.3 for in our own Elevation here-at Oxford, (which - 
lieth in the-ſame- Poſition of Sphere, - though not ,under-the 
ſame Latitude with theirsat Feruſalem,) a Plane may ,be fit- 
ted for ſuch a Polay Altitude as ſhall be leſs than twenty thrge 
Degrecs.avd. an half; and then it will have, the ſame lire in 
reſpec of the Sun, as,it-it were placed between the,Tropicks: 
_ ſo the Retroceſſion of the, Shadow. mult be natural, as - 
ore. | | 


9 


14; wo pot.in the going back of-che.Shadow only,,j.but the 
Sup; for ſoit is ſet down by 1ſsjah.the Prophet: :,.;..;1 14:12. 
__ And whereas it was ſet down inthe beginning;that, the moſt 


the Ingo Line (for he is 0. go,every hour fifteen), there - i 
fore allo he hag, yet to go FO EESTWBich is gh& Comple= - = 
Hen _ 180, the emicirgle of the. days, | -; 269 AOIGW rf 


it] 3 bt 
The & > hr 
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-  # Diſcourſe" of the Lox Interpreters; 
-'\ The time ther of the” Miracle was' within 'two hourg of 
Niaht;”andthe'Retroceſion'iof the Sun it felf was as vitte 
as that of the Shadow; for he had gone back above thre: 
parts of the Hemiſphere. © | 
is could not be: For the Prophet asked the King 
rhe wouldhavethe Son,go ten Degrees forward, orten 
degrecs backward: Butif Degrees be taken for Hoprs, woull 
cheatkihimwhether'hewould haye the Sun go ten Hours for. 
'ward; when tliere was but two to go? For the Sun was then 
Occidental, '60 Degrees paſt the Mcridian, and within two 
Hours was to leave that Horizon : So that if the King had re- 
ured, thatthe Shadow ſhould have gone ten Degrees forwary, 
thePzophetmult have gonebackfromhis word, tor that which 
"was promiſed, was morethancoull'be'done. © Oo 
Therefore it {cemeth, that the Degrees in the Dial of 4haz 
arc tobe underſtood of thoſe:in Heaven, where they are moſt 
properly and primarily ſo called. Therefore the Syn, together 
with 'the"whi6le frame of the” fyperior, World, went (ofar 
becwardin theDiurnal Motion, 'asmrfade upthe ſpace of ten 
Degrcesin theEquirioQial'Line, which.anſwered totwo third 
parts of anHour in the Dial of 4haz. © fo papa 
: Therefore the Retroceſſion of the Shadow was much giore 
viſible than that of the Sun : For we.alfl kyow that the fpace 
which the Sin goeth in-halfan Hours timeand a little fnort, is 
better noted irrth&Dial, that) In the Heavens?! For, by reaſon 
of the 'great diffance of the Sun's Eccentrick from the Sur- 
face of the Earth, che Angle. of Viſion is ſo Acute, that it 
cannot transfer a perceivable ſpecies of ſo rapt a Motion. And 
as it cannot be perceived inf the going, fo neither would itcafi- 
1y be'obferved whem it was gone: for an Archiof ren Degrees 
in fo vaſt af Otb' as that, of the Syn, would never be diſtin. 
guiſh'd by rhoſe that land here below, unleſs it-were Geome- 
trically-obſerved by a Quadrant or Aftrolabe; the knowledg 
204 -praQice: whereof, 'I think, was not fo, fammon in che 
Kingdom-of Tfraet. 'Therefoxe though the ko ror 
of ithis Miracle was, That the San itdelf thou go back; yet 
that which was moſt 'apparent; *was the Retroceffion of the 
Shadow : And becauſe Foſephus knew, that this would be - 
cepte 


the Place and Manner of their Interpretation. 41 


cepted among the Gentiles, as a matter not without Naturcs 
compaſs, he ventured, upon this encouragement, to ſet down 
the whole Wonder : For it was not his defire purpoſely to 
. (mother any thing that was Miraculous; but only ſo to quali- 
fie the Paradoxal part of things, that they might paſs among 
the Heathen without ſcorn and derifion : Therefore in all Fa- 
ces where there could be any pretence, he uſeth no diflimula- 
tion. So in the Hiſtory of Balaam, he durlt to ſay, That a 
dumb Aſs forbad the madneſs of the Prophet: *T was firange 
indeed that an Als ſhould ſpeak 3 but why not an Afs, as well 
235 an Ox? which had often hapned in the Roman Statez and 
once above all the reſt Livy reporteth, That to the great tex- Livius lib. 25. 
ror of the Conſul Domitivs, an Ox uttered theſe words , Rg- 
ma cave tibi, 
And thus Foſephus would have been content to do the reſt, 
if there could bave been the like rcalon z but being defirous 
to train up the Heathen by Probabilities to a good conceit of 
his Nation, and thoſe things which were written of them, he 
muſi not lay too great a task upon their belief; and thercfore 
fill when his Hiſtory leads him to the Narration of a lirange 
thing, he always tcmpers the Diſcourle with a convenient 
mixture of Poihbilitics z and howlſoever it ſometimes endan- 
gers the main matter , yct we {hall (cldom find him reporting 
a Wonder ſincerely; but having warily taken off that which 
eould {ſeem incredible, he propoſeth the Action under ſuch cafte 
Circumſtances as (hall make it concord with Human Reaſon, 
and Common Apprehenſion. 
By this tims the Reader may know the Reafon why Foſc- 
th, when he is to relate the Hiſtory of the Seventy out of 
Ariſteas, willingly omitteth this Paſſage of the Cells, becauſe . 
It was hike to ſound very incredibly in the Heathens cars, that 
a Book ſhould be ſo prodigiouſly tranſlated 3 that threcſcore 
and twelve Fews ſhould be ſhut up in ſo many ſeveral Cells, | 
and after ſo many days cach man ſhould bring out the ſame In- | 
terpretation : the ſame, not only in the ſenſe and notion 3 but  _ f 
the ſame alſo for Order,and manner of Expreſſion; and which ,i*91m0s 7 
was more, the very ſame Word for Word, _ Therefore he that 2%... & bb, " i 
readeth Zoſephus ſhall plainly _— that when he cometh 254, q- 
to 4 
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A Diſcourſe of the Lxx Interpreters; | 
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to this Circumſtance, he leaveth it quite out, and in ſtead © 
thereof ſaith no more but this, That the Sentors made gay 
velay &xeuCh, a moſt accurate Tranſlation z and that they did it, 
& Aubegs *Bdowirtorra 4 vn, in ſeventy and two days, &c, 
Nevertheleſs, the Compiler of that 4rifteas which is now 
extant, when he had brought the Story thus far on, conſider- 
ing with himſelf, that this matter of the Cells was a remarka- 
ble Circumſtance of the Tranſlation, and firongly urged by 
Faſtin Martyr, he reſolved with himfelt, that he would by no 
means leave it altogether untouch'd 3 and yet becauſe he could 
tind no ſuch thing in Foſephus. (whom he clpecially tollowed) 
he durtt not ſet it down plainly and cexpretly; but inttead of 
that which ſhould have been, he leaveth the Reader thus in 
doubt; Or 5 imemiauy tug vp ewe MISITES e395 £OTHY , Thilg 
ernconat;; m0 5 © ovupoyias Hyouwoy * mprmovmugs dvayatiny 
#795 iT 08 mag: 8 Anwnrers, And theſe Words, howloe- 
ver they may bcar a very natural ſcnfe againſt the Miracle of 
the Cells, yet it would not much wrong their propriety, if they 
ſhould be rendred in this manner 3 Ill; vero fingula eodem mods 
Literpretabantur, apud ſe conferendo ( codices Hebreos cam ſui 
verfionibus, ) &c. And it this meaning of the Words mightgo 
free without contradiction, Ariftexs alſo may be citcd tor the 
Cells, as A. Caſtro hath labourcd to brivg it about : But this we 
{ecknot after, only that.there may ſeem to be ſome ambiguity; 
and the more, becauſe Azarizs the Idmmean, who tranſlated 
this Arifteas which is now extant into Hebrew, when he com- 
eth to this Paſſage, underltandeth it in favour of the Cells, and 
hath given up his Interpretation accordingly : for inſtead of 
thoſe words of Ariſteas, *O: 5 emrgavy fxaom, KC he hath left 
us as followeth, 
> 5 7IT TION IR 2 9M 1a Ao Nam 
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Et ecce bt accinxerunt ſe pro virili, & modum hunc obſervarunt 
wique unuſquiſque ex ej ſerrſim, tranſtulit ſingulas ejuſilem ( [6 


leg) partes, deinceps contulerint inter fe omaes tranſlationes, Ce 


By 


the Place and Manner of their Interpretation. 


By all this we come to know the Place where, and the Man- 
ner how, the Holy Scriptures were tranſlated by the Seventy 
Seniors: That the Performance hereof was a matter of Won- 
der and Admiration , for they were all ſeparated at the doing 
of it, and yet all concorded when it was done : That we are 
direcd to believe this by the moſt warrantable Teſtimonies of 
the Ancients: That it is agreed upon by the Latines, Greeks, 
Hebrews, and Arabians : That belides this Authority there is 
good Reaſon for it ; That there is no Authority or Reaſon 
againſt it, but that of St. Hierom's 3 and that this is brought 


to a Nullity. 
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DISCOURSE 


Declaring what Time the 


Nicene Creed 


Began to be Sung in the 


CHURCH. 


QUuEsT. 


What Time the Nicene Creed _ to be Sung 
' in the Church? 


z; EFORE any thing can be directly 
S>N3 ſaid to this, we muſt firſt look a little 
aſide upon the Beginnings and Im- 
provements of Church-Maufick : In the 
? recollection whereof, not to go ſo far 
back as David's Chief Muſicians, - or 
g the Father of them that play upon the 
SSSI) Harp and Organ, it is certain, that 
the Tres bad: A fer ſolemn Way of Muſical Service 3 but how 
to be compar'd unto, or drawn up to any correſpondency 


with, 


What time the Nicene Creed 


Marin. Merfen, 
De In{it1m. 


with our Ways, I know there is one hath undertaken, but 
doubt ( and more than fo too |) whether avy Man 1s able tg 
perform. | 

As the matter ſtands within the Compaſs of Eccleſiaſtical 
Time, properly {o called, the Apoſtolical it ſelf was not with- 
out ſuch a proportion of that Ceremony as the Infancy and 
Cradle of the Church could afford; Carmen Chriſto quaſi Dep 
eanere ſolitos, &c., That they were wont to ling an Hymn to 


' Chriſt at their Congregations, it ſeemeth by the Junior Pliny 


to Trajan : But thcir Mulick about that time was non clamang, 
fed amans it had more of the Devotion than the Voice: ſent 
up with heart enough but for the Harmony, much-after the 
rate of their other Accommodations; from the ſimplicity 
whereof, as uncqual Time took off, ſo it addcd to the grace 
and glory of it, The Church-Mulick had theſe degrees to 
riſe by: The firfi and rude Performance was done Plano Canty, 
by Plain Song, as the Plalms arc molt ordinarily read in Ca- 
thedrals, or, at the beſt, but as they uſe to be ſung in Paro- 
chial Churches, where though ſometimes the noiſe may ſeem 
to pretend to a dath and ſprinkling of Art, 'tis moſt common- 
ly ( and *tis well if it be no worſe ) but all in the ſame Time 
and Tunc. From plain Song they got up to Diſcant; and 
firſt of all to ContrapunFum ſimplex, a fimple kind of Counter- 
point, and than Muſick was in Parts; they ſung not all the 
fame Tune, but by way of Confonancy 3 yet fo as the Mulick 
anſwered Note for Note: as if there {ſtood a Minim or Scm- 
brick in the upper part, there-ſtood another againſt it in the 
lower and inner parts: ſo that this Muſick needed no Bars, 
To this the rare, but intemperate Invention of the Maſters 
hath added the ContrapunGum figuratum, conſiſting of Feuges, 
or maintaining of Points, alteration of the Keys, &c. 
But this laſt Acceſſion came eſpecially in with the Organ : 
of the Antiquity whereof, ſomething alſo is to be ſaid. 
And here we mult not think that the Organs in the Old 
Teſtament were any ſuch things, as thoſe which we call fo 
now. Weread it in Fob, Chap. 30. Verſe 31. and my Or- 


Harm. lib. 1o,; gen into the voice of them that weep. The Syraack, rendreth it, 


my Pſaltery, clean another Infixument of a Triangular form, 
: as 


bezan to be Sung in the Church. : 49 
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25 you may ſee by the Deſcription of Merſenius. The Hebrew 
Word in- Fob is Hugah, which the Chaldee till turneth Ababa : 
Now Abub ſigniheth properly an Ear of Corn with the Stalk 
* or Straw: By Tranſlation it fignitieth a Pipe made of ſuch a 
Reed or Stalk, fiſtala ex novarum frugum calamo confeia. The 
Word is Arabick too, and there it is pronounced Anbuba, ANb#bajarum 
from whence the Latin, Ambubaja, betraying it ſelf by the Collegia, Ore 
found to be none of the Roman race, And the Hebrew Organ 
may be otherwiſe of Braſs or Iron, as Maimon to that Place in 
Erchin of the Talmud, C. 2 $. 3. And therefore Fubal taught 
nobody to play upon any ſuch Organs as ours: David's Organ 
was but a kind of Pipe, what kind locver it was. 
Oar Organs are of a later and another manner of Inven- 
tion. 
Navar in his Book De Oration. & Hor. Canon (aith, and ſaith 
it again, That the Uſe of Organs was not received in Thomas 
Aquinas his time. This Doctor was born in the year 1221. 
But our Author De Serjptorib, &*c. as Mantuan allo, attribute B lens. - 
the bringing 1n of Organs to the Pope Valian, Then it mutt 
be about the Year 660, But to make thort, The Organ is 
not of the Weitern, bur the Eaftern Intiitution. Aymon ſaith, 
That the firſt Organ they tad in France was made more Greco- P# Cell. Frax- 
mm, by one cxi aomen «rat Georzius , [mperante Luduvico Pio, —_— 
euſque ſumptibus, Lewes the Godly began his Reign in the 
Year 813. Mich, Glycas and Conſt, Manaſſes yield the Invention 
to Theophilus his time, a Greek, Eiup..ror of the Year $30. but 
Marianus Scotus, Martin Polonnus, Platina, the Annals of France, 
Aventine, and the Pontifical it eli, ail agree, That the fri 
Organ that ever was ſcen in the Weit, was {ent ovcr into France 
to King Pipin, fron the Greck, Emperor Conftantinus Copronymus, Ann1'ts Bojos - 
about the Year 766. Res adbuc Germanis & Gallis incognita '#% 13+ 10l. » 
(lth Aventine) Inſtrumentum Mufice maximum, Orgauum ap- - oh 
felant, cicutis ex albo plumbo compatium eſt, ſimul & folibus in- Fi 
flatur, & manuum pedumgue digitis palſatur, &c. And ſo we 4 F! 
have the Antiquity of Organs in the Weli : Bur in the Ealt they | 'M; 
cannot be lels ancient than the Nicene Council it (elf, as ap- * 
peareth by the Emperor Fwlian's Epigram upon the Inftru- | ; 
ment, 'S 
B:. : "Fig . F-1 
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Annal. in Mi- 
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Dum cerno alterius nature eſt fiſtula. nempe 
Altera produxit fortaſſe hec enea tellus , 
Horrendum ſtridet, nec noſtris illa movetuy 
Flatibus, & miſſus taurino e carcere ventus 
Subtus agit leves calamos, perque ima vagatur 3 
Mox aliquis velox digitis inſignis & arte 
Adit at, concordes calamis pulſatque tabellas, 

Alt ille ſubitd exiliunt, & Carmina miſcent. 


And now it may be thought that the Antiquity of the 0r- 
gan is brought far enough back. *Tis true, for the Inſtru- 
ment; but tor the Church uſe, I am in doubt. Zonars tel- 
leth us of an Organ ſet up by one of the Greek Emperors, 
 3u9% amurs eigeoua, all of pure Gold; But what? 
&; x67 wy ora f Baomiag, Tmngu 5 humitile mi; YU wor, 
not to put the Church in Tune, but to caſt a glory upon 
the Court, and draw Foreign Admiration upon the Em- 

cror. 

f I had occaſion to ſhew an Armenian Prieſt in the Chappel 
here, and pcrceiving him to caſt his Eye upon the Organ, | 
asked, Whether there were any ſuch fight to be ſcen in their 
Churches? He anſwered, No ſuch matter 3 neither did he 
know, till it was told him, what to call them : and yet this 
man had lived fourteen years under two Patriarchs, Conſtanti- 
nople and Alexandria. 

But more than this: In the Greek Litzrgzes I mcet with Mu- 
fick enough, and more indeed than I can tell what to fay to; 


but not ſo much as the mention of an Organ in all their Books, 


The old Greek-Latin Gloſs ſetteth down *Opzarder&, Organa- 
rius : but that will make nothing to the matter; an Organiſi 
there muſt be, where the Inſtrument it ſelf was : but whether 
that were in the Church, or only in the Emperors Courts, is 
the doubt. And for the preſent time, it is as good as taken 
for granted, that there is net an Organ to be ſecn in any 
Church of the Eaſtern World. F 
n 


_—_— 


began to be Sung in the Church. 


Akt 


In the Welt indeed the Greek Example is very magnificent- 
ly outdone : Bruſchius reporteth of an Organ (et up in a Min- 
tier of Germany, by the Abbot of the Convent there cjus 
maxima & medioxima fiſtula habuerit in longitudine pedes 28, in 
circumferentia ſpithamas 4.3 the Diapaſin whereof was 28 Foot 
in length, and the Compaſs about proportionable : We have 
never an Organ hereabouts of that pitch. 


But how anciently ſuch things have been done, even in 


Bruſchius de 
Monaſter, Ge:- 
man, fol, I O7 


Eccleſia noſtra 


this part of the World, is hard to judg. The Words of 20» afſimit in- 


Thomas Aquinas imply no lefs, than that there was no Ec- 
clefialtical uſe of Organs in his time: however it was not 


rumenta Muſs. 
ca, ſicut Citha« 
ras &* Pſalteria 


long after, before they got into the Church for Durand in divinas lau- 
make:h mention of them, as of things received before his 42s ne videatur 


1280, &c. 

$. Note one thing more, That the moſt ancient and ori- 
ginal Form of Chrittian Liturgy , is. the Order of Baptiſm. 
It muſt be fo in reaſon: And from thence the main Parts 


- Qu. Gl. 
Art. 2, 


of all Common Prayers are tranſlated the Creeds. eſpeci- - 


ally : for thoſe, and the Pater noſter, were. the firſt Rudi- 
ments of the Catechameni, and gave beginning to all Divine 
Service, ' 
And if a Caſe ſhould. lie againſt the Athanaſian, T hold the 
ground to be good from hence, that it was not properly put 
into the Liturgy, becauſe it was not yet received into any Or- 
der of Baptiſm. 

The Creed in uſe; before the Fathers. met at Nice, muſt 
needs be that which is called Apoltolical 3- for they had no o- 
ther : But fince the Council, the Nicene Form was generally 


received into all Orders of Baptiſm in the other Church, as |. 


the Greek,, Syriack, Ethiopick,, Armenian, and Coptick Orders: 
But the Rubrick in all is as in the Syriack,, Haiden Amar z not, 
Then the Prieſt ſhall ſing > but, Tum dicit Sacerdos , Credo in 
unum Derm, &c. In the Latin Church indeed, ſometimes 
the Symbolum Conſtantinopolitanum was repeated , but molt 
commonly the Nicene : And alt the Roman Tradition .fafts 
neth the Inſtitution thereof upon the times of Pope Mark, 
which was about the Year 366, and immediately ſucceeding 

H 2 upon 


; ; ; | > ti udaizare 22. - 
time. Rational. lib.4. cap-34. lib.5. cap.2. His time was about fu 
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upon the Councit it felt. And for the manner of Recitation, 
Berno, faith, Ile enim ob Arrianoram Herefin Symho/um Nicenum 
. in Miſſa decantari ordinavit, &c, Another faith, That he or- 
 dained it ſhould be done Alta voce : And the {ame Father faith, 
That by a Canon of the third Council of Toledo, it was ordered 
concerning the Creed, That it [hould be paſſim clara voce decan- 
tatum, ſecundim formam Ficclefiarum Orientalinm. 

Now out of all this to frame an Anſwer to the Qucſiion, 
By all the Orders of Baptiſm, the Catechumenzs was firlt to 
make his Abrenunciation, to renounce the Devil and all his 
Works: And this he did with his face turned towards the 
Welt. That done, he was to turn himſelf towards the Eaf, 
and make Profeftion of his Faith, in the Words of the Ni- 
cene Form (ince the Council.) But which is principally.to 
be noted (as to this buſfacls) all this was to be done Alta woe, 
The Church, as it received the Form from the Order of Bap- 
tiſm, ſo it retained the Poſture of Converſion (towards the 
Eaſt) and Manner of Pronunciation. | 

So much therefore is certain, That the Nzcene Creed ( or 
what Form ſoever ) was always recited in a different Tone, 
a louder Voice at the lealt; but becauſe-the Canon maketh 
mention of Decantari, and that this was to be done ſecundim 
formam Eccleſiarum Orientalium, two things will be granted 
upon this: One is, That there was a kind of Modulation in 
the Pronouncing of the Creed : Another is, That this was not 
Roman in the Original, but from Eaſtern Example. The Sum 
of both is, That cither the Words Dici and Decantari mult be 
confounded 3 or that, during the good ſimplicity of Time, the 
Pronunciation was made by Dicz, only with the difference of 
Alta voce ; but afterwards graced with a meaſure of Harmony: 
yet ſuch an one, as cannot be.compared higher, than to the 
matter of Plain Song z for I am deceived, if the Eaftern Mu- 
ſick ever improved further. Antiphones I know they had, 
.and upon what Scraphical occafion, if Sozomen deliver it 
rightly : but this came to no more- than our Alternation, at 
the moſt ; ordinary ſinging of the Pſalms, by way of Re- 
fponds, but all in the ſame Time and Tune, and without 
any Diſcant at all. 

Ther: ..» 


began to be Sung is the Church. | 53 


a. 


Therefore to ſay all at once: The Singing of the Nicene £9 

Creed, as now It is, with all the Ornaments and Figurations 
of Harmony, is but a yeſtcrdays buſineſs, and contemporary 
to the Organ : but however the ſame Creed hath been molt 
certainly ſung according to the Improvements of Time, and 
at the leaſt in Plano Canta, in a Plain Song faſhion, ever ſince 
the date of the Council it ſelf, and for the Reaſon given out 
of the Order of Baptiſm, 
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SERMON 


Reſurrection. 


1 Cor. xv. 20. 


But now 1s Chriſt riſen from the dead, 


and become the firſt fruits of them 
that ſleep. 


HE Perfe&tion of God is, that he can 
haveno Hopes the PerfeFion of Man 
is, that he can attain unto the End of 
his Hope, Tf in this life only we bad 
hope, we were of all men moſt miſera- 


| 
| 
ble. The very Heathen themiclves, 1 


\ 
\ 


: CG 4 Se though in other things run croſs, yet 
wi} AG all concenter'd in this Faith. Divine : LH 

Plato believed and taught, That there ſhould be a mmarſyutoe, I 
er Regeneration of things in the Revolution of Time. The Th 
Epypiian Sages determined the fpace to'be a Period of 30000 | | 
years: therefore in their gy, or Holy —_ 
the 


A Sermon upon the 


Ks. 5, 18. 


the Charadter of the Soul was a Pzramis, Tic Correſponden- 
cy is, Fhat as a Pyrami« (if it be turned about up-11 its Axis, 
the Axis continuing till the ſame) is Geometricaily rrang-- 
formed into a new ſulid Cone 3 fo Mortality having goneits 
Round, as it were, in this Circle of Time, vpon the immo- 
vable Center of the Soul, ſhall become a new Body, and unite 
again. Tt is the Reaſon why the Sepulchres of their Kings 
were ſet up in a Pyramidal form, as they are ſeen to be at this 
day. 

Thoſe that underſtand not the Myſterious and Mathema- 
tical part, ( which I could ſpeak no plainer ) may receive the 
fenſe and meaning, That even theſe unlikely Men plowed in 
Hops, | 
bo we need not inſtance Mcn; the very unreaſonabte 
part of the Creation, even the Creature it (elf, now ſubje& 
to vanity, travelleth under the pain of this Hope, and bya 
certain amugeghuie, or Lifting up of the Head, as St. Paul ex- 
preſſeth it, carneſily expeQeth it, as by an eager and under- 
ſtanding -contidence, to be delivercd into the glorious liberty of the 
Sons of God. 7 

And yet, I fear me, we preach but to Corinthians fill: and 
that, if the Company were divided, as at the Council where 
St. Paul pleaded his Cauſe, I doubt me the moſt part would 
be Sadduces, and might be called in queſiion for not having 
Hope of the Reſurre&ion of the Dead. *We pretend indeed, 
as1f we had no continuing City z but, that we look for one to 
come. But when I ſee that our inward Thoughts are, that 
our Houſes ſhall continue,and our Dwelling-places to all Gene- 
rations when I {ce that this their way is, I amready to thiok, 
the wiſe man dieth as the fool, and to compare Men being in hi- 
nour, unto the Beaſts that periſh. When I ſee the incomprehen- 
fible patience of God, ſtill drawing us, as he did Ephraim, with 
the Cords of a Man, with the Bonds. ( in the Hebrew *tis Denfir 
funiculis amoris, with the Thick bonds) of Love: And the in- 
finite ſecurity of the People on the other fide, drawing Iniqui- 
ty with Cords of Vanity, and Sin as it were with a Cart-rope 1 
dare not go about to conſider, what ſhall be the cnd of thele 
Men, 


F We. 
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We are all ready to wilh with Balaam, that we may die 


the Death of the R ighteors, and that our laſt End may be like Hy : 
but when I ſee men live, as if they never thought to diez 
and die, as if they never thought to live again : when I ſee, 
that inſtead of Shining Lights, they go out like Snuffs, in 
the midſt of a crooked and perverſe Generation ready to ſay 
to their departing Souls, as that great Unbeliever, Animals 
blandala, vagula, &c. I ſeem to be ſo far from giving an ac- 
count of the Hope that is in me, that, in contradiction of King 
Agrippa's words to St. Paul, I amalmoſt perſuaded not to be a 
Chriftian, 

The greateſt Argument in our own Opinion, that we are 
not iamid wh Exorres, ſuch as have no Hope + 401 Us Ty) x60, 
Atheiſts, or without God in the world, 1s, that we come up to his 
Houſe, to be here taught of his ways, &c. But this Word of 
his hath too truly proved a Mirror, wherein we daily come to 
behold our ſelves 3 but with no greater kmpretſion, than we do 
our Natural Facesz we go away, and lirait forget what man- 
ner of Men we were. | 

But thou believeſt, thou (aiſt, that this Body of thine ſhall 
riſe again. Thou doft well; the Devils alſo believe and tremble, 
But wilt thou know, O vain Man, that this Faith without 
Works is dead ? The Treeis known by its Fruits, And can I think 
that thou, which all this while dofi but cumber the ground, and 
bringeſt forth nothing but wild Grapes, dolt believe, that as 
the Tree falleth, (© it thall lies. | 

But let all this be a Tranſportation and Ecfſtafisz the beſt 
hall be ſuppoſed, That there is no man here, but knoweth in 
whom, and what he hath believed, ar.d therefore cannot be 
thought to boggle at the great Article of the Refurreion.But 
thus much, I am ſure, muſi be granted me, That we all put the 
day of our death far from us: For it is not poſſible, that they 
who remember their latter end, ſhould thus fin. The miltrutt 
however of Infidelity in the former, and the ceitain experi- 

ence of our ſupineneſs.in the latter, moved me to reflect upon 
youtheſe two Common (but therefore the leſs noted) Confi- 
derations. 


1. The 
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pal, 


1. The firſt end of our Life, Death. 

2, The ſecond is the end of our Hope, ReſarreGion. 

And firſt, of the firſt Fruits expreſſed here, Secondly, of 
the whole Lump, implied in the Inference, But now : Bat now 
z Chriſt riſen, &c. And firſt, of the end of our Lite: but which 
I mean to conſider of, not under the diſcouraging Term of 
Death, but as it is here comfortably ſecured, under the Type 
and Adumbration of Sleep. 

Sleep and Death axe of ſo ncar a Kin, that Galen faith of 
them, that they are Brother and Siſterz an({werable to that in 
Homer's Poetry, where they are both ſaid to have one Mother, 
and to be begotten of the Night. Somnis Morris Imago, is the 
old ſaying, that Sleep is the Lenre of Death. . And 'tisa Ma- 
ſerpiece, of which that of the Comadran may be affirmed, Qni 
utramvis rede novit,, ambas noverit : He that hath been aſleep, 
may know Death at firſt ſight. Plato in his Phedon is not 
contented to ſay they are alikez but, in a manner, the ſame; 
and, that Sleep is a very kind of Death. 

When the Scripture ſpeaks of Mens departure from hence, 
the uſval Phraſc is, not to ſay ſuch an one dred, but ſach an 
one ſept with his Fathers: And the fame Spiric ſpeakerh to the 
Dead, but as one would do to thoſe that are not yet fiirring, 


Awake, awake, Sing ye that dwell in the daft. 


We arc all here but Strangers and Pilgrims ; and' our being 
here, we uſe to call but This, that is, no Life; but the Pal- 
ſage and Journey to-another : While tis called to day we travel 
en through the ways of this World ; but the Night cometh,and no 
man can work at the approach of this Evening. We die, that 
is, We reſt from our Labonrs. 

When we go to take our Natural Reſt, we enter into our 
Chambers, and ſhut the Doors. - Such a Room as this is the 
Sepulchre. A Church-yard, in the expreſſion of the Ancients, 
was but Kow]1ewy, a Dormitory, or Sleeping-place. And in the 
36 of Tſaiah and the 20 Verſe, the Grave is no otherwiſe term- 
ed z where the Pcople appointed to dic, are bid to go but in- 
to their Chambers, and fhut the Doors about them. And we 
need not fear to truſt our ſelves; for he that liveth, and was 
dcad, and. is alive for evermore, hath the Keys of Hell and 
Death. Having - 
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Having entred our Chambers, and ſhut the Door, the next 
thing we do, is,- to conjmend our ſelves to God. So the Mar- 
tyr Stephen, when he bY to fall into that other Sleep, firſt 
faid his Prayers, Lord 7aſr receive my Spirit. 

This done, we put' off our Cloaths: ſo, Naked we came 
inetbis World, and Naked we ſhall go out, &c. The Raiment of 
a Man ( faith a Learned Rabbin ) is his Body : and had our 
Father Adam ſtood, we had needed no other. Thorn haft doa- 
thed me (Taith holy Job )) with Skin and with Fleſh : When 
therefore we die, we are ſaid, in St. Peter's language, to put off 
"this Tabernacle; as, in St. Paul, when we riſe again, to be cloa- 
thed upon with our Houſe from Heaven. O're night we put off 
this Weed of Mortality 3 but the Morning cometh, and we 
ſhall be covered again with our Skin, and put on Incorruption, 


our Better Gloaths, as to go and ſee God in this Fleſh : The . 


fame Fleſh we put off the night before 3 but with this diffe- 
rence, That this Foul Garment which could not be kept Un- 


—_ of the World, ſhall in the mean time be waſhed clean in. 
the 


Blood of the Lamb, | 
Our Cloaths put off, we lay our ſelves down, and take 


our reſt : And to die, in the Prophet Tſaiab's Phraſe, is bat 1s, 43. 17... &:: 
to lie down in our Beds, And when thy days ſhall be fulfilled, 57+ 1+ x 


faith Nathan to David, and thou fhalt ſleep with thy Fathers : 
ſo indeed we read it, as.we may but the Original is, And 


thu ſhalt Iye down with thy Fathers, 2 Sam.7.12. So Aſa, 


the Kings Coffin is called a Bed, 2 Chron. 11. 14. and our 
Fore-fathers, in their Sax9n Tongue, fiyle a Burying-place 
legeproop or place to lie down in as in the Laws of King 
Canute, Numb. 3. 

In the Caſes of Natural Reſt, 'tis not the whole Man, only 
the Earthly part falleth aſleep; the Soul is then moſt awake. 


The Bodies Night is the Souls Day. Our Better Part, faith - 


Cardan, is never its own Man till now, when exalted unto a 
State of Separation ( as it were ) in the Body, it ſpendeth 


the time in. Contemplations, free, and congenial to its own -. 
ExtraQion. . So in the ſleep of Death, *tis not the totws Hos + 


mo: The Body indeed is dead, becauſe of fin; the Soul is 


then moſt alive. . Here, as a Scrvant, .it is till required to 
| the 


«us 
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the- Exigencies of the Body 3 having no time of its own to 
ſpend, but what it can get by licalth, 'when the Maſtcr is 
-gone to bed: But there, like its Redeemer, free among the 
Dead, and delivered from the Incumbrances of the Body, it 
' beginneth to be a Soul to it (elf, minding that which is above, . 
and looking with a more piercing eye upon the Inviſible things 
of Cod. 

It is noted by the Naturaliſts, and we find it true in obſer- 
vation, That no noiſe awaketh Natural Sleep more ſudden. 
ly, than an Humane Voice: Nay, though it be that Kays, 
that dead and dangerous S'cep; as the Aphoriſm noteth it 
in Hippocrates. But eſpecially the Experiment holdeth, if 
the Voice calleth upon him in his own Name. But that 
we ſhall all be awaked out of this other Sleep, by the ſound 
of our Proper Names, is more than I can pretend to though 
St. Peter's call was, Tabitha ſurge and our Saviour's to his 
Friend, Lazarus veni forgs, Lazarus come forth, To ſay 
* .nothing of Epiphanius his Tradition, That whcn our Lord 
went down into Hell, and there found our Father Adam 
faſt, he took him by the hand, and called him by his own 
Name, in the words of St. Pax! , Surge Adam qui dormis 
( {o indeed ſome Ancient Copies read it, ) Ariſe Adam , thou 
that ſleepeſt, and fland up from the dead, Chriſt taketh thee by 
the hand : But this I am ſure of, that we ſhall all we awaked 
by a Voice, the Voice of an Arch-angcl 3 and the word ſhall 
be, as ſome think, Surgite mortai, &c. Nor ſhall it be the 
Voice of a God, and not of a Man) it ſhall be an Humane 
Voice: for, by the Arch-angel, we are to mean the Son of 
Man. For the hour cometh, in which all they that are in the Graves 
hall bear by voice, and ſhall come forth, Joh. 5. 28. Which why 
it ſhould be firange of us, I know not z fince it is true of the 
Swallows, by a certain and confelt Experience, that when 
the Winter cometh they lie down in the hollow of a Tree, 
and there falling aflecp, quietly reſolve into their firſt Princt- 
ples 3 but at the Springs approach, they are not ſo ( though 
throughly) dead, but that they hear the (till noiſe of Return- 
.ng Nature, and awaking out of their Maſs, riſe up every one 


'9 their life again. Ego novi hominem, &c. I know a man 
i ( faith 


Re ſurreftion. 


( faith the Learned Prince of Concordia  ) who in his ſoundeſt 
Slecp could walk, talk, write, and diſpatch any Buſineſs of 
the moſt required Vigilance. They ſeem to have had ſome 
ſuch conceit of Death, who hold it no abſurdity to write Let- 
ters to their dead Friends; as the Emperor Theodoſius to 
St, Chryſiftom, more than thirty Years after his deceaſe: as if 
Death were a kind of live Sleep, ſuch an one as that which 
Fupiter ſent of an Frrand, to awake Agamemnon, And may 
we not as properly ſay, that tobe Dead, is to be Alive; as to 
ſay, to Die, is to be Born? And yet the Ancients ( as if 
Corruption had been their Father, and the Worms their Mo- 
ther ) were wont to call the days of their Death Natalia; 
not Dying, but Birth-days. Mos inolevit ſana Eccleſia ;, It 
hath been the Cuſtom in the Holy Church ( ſaith Haymo ) 
when a Saint of God departed this Life, to call it, not the day 
of his Death, but the day of his Nativity, That which we 
call Death's, they call Life's Door. Seneca himſelf ſaid as 
much; Dies ifte, quem Tu tanquam Supremum reformidas, 
Fterni Natalis eft. AS if all this were fo indeed, the Fews- 
to this day ſtick not to call their Golgotha's, Batte Caiim, the 
Houſes or Places of the Living. At the leaſt, they have an- 
EffeQual Life in them 3 for the Mummies are known to be 
moſt Sovereign and Magittral in Medicine 3 and the princi- 
pal Ingredient of the Weapon-Salve, is the Moſs of a dead: 
Mans Skull 3 as the Recipe delivered by-Paracelſas to Maximilian: 
the Emperor. 

Once more, and I leave this Parallel. Sleep, we know, is 
moſt natural to Anima! Creatures, and for Men fo neccf-. 
fary, that Ariftotle ſaith, That the end of it-in us, is, Bene- 
Ratiocinari : And yet he himſelf is cited by Olympiodorus, to 
have known a Man who never ſlept in all his Life. And: 
the ſtrangeneſs hath been quitted by an Experience of Jater: 
| days. The Compariſon holedeth in the Sleep of Death : 
'tis Omnibus communis, common to-all Men, as we uſe to- 
fay. And yet ſome Fews believe, that the laſt Age of Men 
ſhall be-4o. long-liv'd as to prevent the ReſurrcEtion 3 But: 
St; Pan him(clf hath promiſed, my]es 8 5: ern Inovule, 


tbat we ſhall not all die ſome ſhall be changed, And _ 
orG, 
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fore *tis no vain Article, which we fo daily profeſs, That 
our Saviour ſhall come to-judg both the Qutek and the 
| Dead, ' Weare to ſay then of all thoſe that are departed this 
: Life, as the Fews of their Father Jacob, Non eft mortuus ;, or 
as our Saviour of Lazarus, and the Maid, Why troable you 
your ſelves ? they are not Dead, but Sleep. And when a friend 
leaveth this World, we are to bid him but Good-night, in ſure 
and certain Hope to mect again in the great Morning of the 
- World. 

But now, How long, how long, Lord, Holy and True ? will 
ſome ſay 3 or, as thoſe in St. Peter, Where is the Promiſe of his 
Coming ? For, ſince the Fathers fell aſleep, all things continue to 
be as they were from the beginning of the Creation. But theſe 
Men have not the knowledg3 and this is to be ſpoken to 
their ſhame, The Lord is not ſlack, as concerning his Promiſe: 
for, Behold, be cometh quickly; and his Reward is with him. 
When we awake out of our natural Sleep, bc the Night never 
ſo long, to us it ſeemeth but a Moment. And the Nightis 
no longer, in the Prophet David's account, Pſal. 3o. 5. For, 
his anger endureth bat a moment : that is, weeping may endure 
' fora Night, but joy cometh in the Morning, "Tis no other- 
wiſe in Death; for, when tw{t we awake out of this Sleep, we 
' ſhall think that we did but then lie down , and were it a thou- 
ſand years, it would ſeem no more to us than it doth to God 
himſelf, bt as one day. 

It is obſervable, That the Holy Ghoſt, which accounteth 
Natural Death as a Sleep, yet calleth the Life of a Sinnerby 
the Name of Death, To be truly Dead, is, to be Dead in 
Treſpaſſes and Sins : And therefore St. Paul, notmaking men- 
tion of the Great Reſurrection, bids his Corinthians awake to 
. Righteouſneſs, and fm uct; For, a Righteous man hath more 
hope in his Death, than a Sinner in his Life; and no man can 
. be Dead to Nature, that is alive to God. 

But, if to Die, be but to fall aſleep; we ſhould put off 
' this Garment of Fleſh with as good a will, as we do our 
: Cloaths. And that we may ſleep well in the Night , we 
ſhould forbear ſleeping in theDay 3 not idcling in the Market, 
as thoſe in the Parable; nor fitting down in the ſeat of the 


ſeornful, 
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ſeornful, but working ont owr ſalvation : tor, the ſleep of a la- 
banring man is ſweet. | 

And that we may reſt in theſe Beds in an undiſturbed peace, 
we are to provide that no innate Furies, no Stings of Death, 
like groſs and refileſs vapours, do ariſe from a guilty Conſci- 
ence. Such a man will be ſcared with Dreams, and terrified 
with Viſions, and be full of toffings to and fro, until the 
dawning of the day. ob. 

And becauſe to: the conciliation of Reſt and Sleep it is 
required that there be a moderate repletion, (for Paulus #gi- 
eta maketh this to be of the Definition) we are by no means 
to go to bed, till firſt of all we have ſate down to the Great 
Supper, till we have caten of that Bread, and drank of that 
Cup, which ſhew the Lord's Death ( but our Life ) till he: 
come; and are therefore not untitly tenmed by the Fathers 
of the Nicene Council , eovufena 3 dramiaus, the Sacraments 
and Emblems of the Reſurrettion. This done, we may lay our 
felves down in peace, and take our reſt 3 for the Lord will 
make us to dwell in ſefety. And, as the Diſciples to our Savi- 
our concerning Lazarxs, if thus we ſleep, we ſhall do well, Of 
the firſt Conſideration.thus much: Paſs we now from Death 
toLife, from the end of our Days to the end of our Hope, 
Reſurreion. 


Said that was twofold; firſt, of the Firft Fruits, then 

of ithe whole Lump. And firſt of the Reſwrredion of our Sa- 
zur but which I am not here to-make proof of, for it is 
taken for granted in the Text. But if any ſhould be ſo foo- 
liſh and' flow of heart, as not to believe all that it written 
in the Prophets, the Heathen Tacitus will tell you one Arti- 
ce, in the 15. of his Ahnals, That be ſuffered under Pontius 
Pilate : and the Jew' Joſephus addeth the other, in the 38. 
fry Antiquities, That be roſe again the third day from the 


That which moſt properly I am to:make known to you is, 
upon what conſideration our Saviour can be called The Firſts 
then, by what Analogy The Firſt Fraits. The Patriarch 
Emob was Tranſlated; and the Prophet Flias went up to 

K .Heaven 
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Heaven ina Fiery Chariot: And the Aﬀfſumption of Moſes 
hath been diiputed for by ſome, though it ſhould ſeem, by 
the Contention betwixt the Arch-Angel 'and the Devil about 
his Body, that there was no ſuch matter. Howſoever, theſe 
all rather died not, than roſe again. As for the Riſing of 
Samuzl, to wiuch the Cur ning Woman of Endor pretended, 
it was nothing Jeſs than a Keſurreion 3 'twas an Appariti- 
on: And Saal ſhould have faid to the Woman, as She to 
Him, I/Vhy haſt thou deceived me ? for this is not Samuel. Eliſha 
indecd raiſed up the Shunamite's Son 3; and our Saviour raiſed 
up his Friend Lazarus, after he had bzen dead four days: 
And yet till, This was the fir# Reſurreion. Thereſt did not 
20 b<torc, as the Scripture ſeemeth to ſay, but followed This, 
For, as he was a Lamb Slain, ſo was he a Lamb Riſen too, 
from the bginning of the World. The reſt were Raiſed, 
He only Roſe from the Dead,: Eliſha's dead Bones raiſcd up 
another Man'sz Our Saviour's dead Bones raiſcd up them- 
felves. They raiſed Others, by His Powerz He, Himſelf, by 
his own. | 

To ſay therefore, there was any ReſurreQion before This, 
is to ſay, that Abraham was before Chriſt, The reſt were all 
but ſecond Brothers in the Reſurredtion ; He only was Prime 
genitus Mortwyrum, the firlt-begotten of the Dead. 

Wee have ſeen in what ſenſe our Saviour is to be accounted 
the Firſt; I am now to tell you,in what proportion he ſtandeth 
to the Firſt Fruits. 

But then I am to lead you back to the Old Law. of the. 
Omer or Sheaf, Levit. 23. 9. where the Children of 1/rael 
are commanded, That at the Reaping of their Harvelt, no 


» Bread, or Parched Corn, or Green Ears be eaten in their 


Dwellings, till a Sheaf of the Firſt Fruits be offered, and 
waved before the Lord, together with a Lamb for a Burnt- 
Offering, The Traditions here ( and not unneccſlarily ) 
ſupply, that thoſe who lived far from the Holy City , might. 
cat of the New Corn when Mid-day was paſt for that it 
was preſumed, the Sanhedrins would ſee the Sheaf offered up 
ere that time. Thus the Letter and Ceremony 3 which how: 
well it is anſwered in the Truth and Subſtance, 1 ſhall briefly 
thew yau, | The. 
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| The Typical Sheaf ( as the Doctors deliver in the Tal- Codmenec. 


mud ) was to be cut down in the Night : So was the Trae. 
He was cut down indeed in the Day time; but the Darkneſs 
was the greater : for the very Light of This Day was Dark- 
neſs; and therefore, how great was that? A Darkneſs, that 
indeed might be felt : A Darkneſs over the fzce of the whole 
Earth: Such an one as in the Beginning was-over the face of 
the. Deep, before the Creator had ſaid, Let there be Light. And 
though the Scripture maketh mention but of Darknels till the 
Ninth hour 3 yet moſt certain it is, that That Day had ano- 
ther Darkneſs, about the Twelfth hour, of Natures own pro- 
vilion, For, by the Aſtronomical Tables, the Moon was at 
that time almolt totally Eclipſed : So truly were theſe Firſt 
Fruits cut down in the Night. | £ . 

The Typical Sheaf thus reaped down, was carried into 
the Court-yard of the Sanctuary, threſhed, parched, ground ; 
then lifted up, and waved before the Lord : So was the True. 
The manner of the Fews Threſhing was by the Treading of 
Oxen, and Wheels Indented with Iron- Teeth. And did 
not many Bulls compaſs him about? And was not He brui- 
ſed for our Tranſgreſſions ? His Hands and his Feet were pier- 
ced, and all his Bones were out of joint : they had been bro- 
ken too, but for the Prophecy. He was Parched: For, was 
not his Strength dried up as a Potſheard? -Did not his Tongue 
cleave to the Roof of his Mouth? And was he not brought 
down to the Duſt of Death? -You may hear him ay all this 
himſelf, Pſal. 22, He was lifted up too: For, As Moſes lifted 


#þ the Serpent in the Wilderneſs, ſo was the Son, &c, And he” 


was waved too, ( as ome compare it )) by an Earthquake, 
at the Reſurrection. But inſtead of Waving, the Text tran- 
lateth. it, The Sheaf was Separated. So were theſe Firlt 
Fruits; and the Deſertion was fo great ; that .he cried cut, 
His God, his God had forſaken him. Laſily, there was an 
Extraordinary Lamb to be offered up, as due to the Sheaf. 
And if one ſhould ask us, as once the Son did the Father, 
Behold the fire and the wood , but where is the Lamb for a Burnt- 
offerirg ? he would be anſwered, that God would provide him- 
ſelf a Lamb, Ecce Agnus Dei, _— the Lamb of God. = 
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that which moſt of all concerns is, the Condition of the Fir 
Pruits : That was, till theſe were offered up, no man of the 
Land of Tſrael might eat of his new Corn *twas yet profane 
and curſed, as the Ground that bare it : but the Sheaf once 
offered up, the whole Crop is intituled eo the Confecration: 
For, f the Firft Fruits be holy, faith S. Par, then ſo is alſo the 
whole Lump. This alfo is the caſe of the Refurre&ion: Foy, 
if Chrift, the Firſt Fruits, be riſen, then they alſo that are hig, 
the whole Lump, at his coming. The Harveſt is the end of the 
World, and the end of our Life is the Seed-time: Church-. 
yards are the Plats, which therefore the High-Dutch moſt pro-. 
perly term Gods Acres, or Glebe-land, wherein the Dead are 
ſown a Natural Body; but the Crop ſhall not be ſuch, as. 
wherewith the Mower hilleth not his hand, or he that bindeth 
vp the Sheafs his Boſom, It ſhall be with the Fat of the 
Kidneys of Wheat , as Moſes in the Song, Derwt. 32. 14. 
"Tis ſown in Difhenonr , it riſeth again in Glory, And, the 
Reepers are the Angels, who {hall gather and bind us 

again SINN NT Berfror hachajim, into the bundle 0 
Life, as in the 1 Sam. 25. 29. which Words therefore the 
-_ uſe to repeat in their Pirges, and inſcribe upon their 

'ombs. 

The Firft Fruits being rifen, take any one of us any Grain 
of Corn in the whole Lump, and caſt it into the Ground); if 
if it die not, it abideth alone 3 bat if it die, it bringeth forth 
much Fruit : For the Life of the Lump, like Corn in the 
Earth, is laid in the Firſt Fruits in God. The Inſtance of the 
Corn is fo pregnant, that the Greek Churches, in their Gom- 
memorations of the Dead, uſe to boil Wheat in Water, and 
(et it before them, as a convincing Symbol of the ReſurreQi- 
on, And my Author is bold'to ſay, may 5.9% aging. 
Ty RR rho ardzmy Sadud]O-,. that This is the Greater wonder 
of the two; that the Reſurrefion of the Corn is more pro- 
digious than that of the Body. Strange indeed it is, that a 
Grain of Corn ſhould not quicken, except it die : But much 
more ſtrange, that out of one Grain, and+one as-.good as 
dead, ſhould (pring forth (ach a numerous Increaſe. As for 
our Bodies, which are ſows in Corruption, the Earth, _ 

| a . 


ſhe ſhall give up her Dead, will render bat, as the Talent 
hid in the Napkin, the ſame again, or one for another. But 


the Husbandman recciveth his own with Intereſt : Shall 1 ſay , 
that this Grain hath gained him Ten Grains? Nay, in ſome. 
Parts under the Line they reap the Protit of a Thouſand' for 


One. 


to xelation to the Firſt Fraits, we are called by Saint Paul 
Spples, —— » {uch are planted together with him in 


Likeneſs of his ReſurreFion. Correſpondently the Prophet 


Iſaiah (ith, Our Bones ſhall flouriſh like an Herb, Now the | 


cbs and Plants,, we know, however cut down, yet re- 


inforcing from the Root, ſpring up and-riſe again, We uſe . 
vulgarly, but improperly, to call the uppermolt of che Bran: - 
ches the Top of a Trees but we are correted by Ariftotle, . 
in his Books De Azima; where we are taught to call the - 

Root, the Head; and the Top, the Feet. In the Reverſe - 
. of this Compariſon, the Firſt Fruits are the Root, and the . 
Head 3 .we. the Branches, or Members. And in the 26 of - 
Iſaiah, the Head acknowledgeth the whole departed Race of - 
Mankind to be.his Trunk or Dead Body. We read it, Thy.. 
dead men ſhall ariſe, with my dead Body ſhall they ariſe. But - 
the xeſt is put in by the Tranſlators.. The Original is, Thy - 
dead men _ ſhall ariſe they ſhall ariſe , my dead body.  Secing, - 
therefore that the. Ax is not laid to the Root of the Tree, . 


what though the Branches, be lopt off: by Death? there is 


ſill Hope in the Tree, faith Holy Fob. For, though the Stock + 
thereof die in the ground, yet through the ſcent of Water twill. 
bud, aud bring forth Boughs like @ Plant , which withereth | 
_ over night, bue being watercd with the Dew of Heaven, _ 
ſpringeth up afreſh in the morning. And therefore in the 
lame Prophecy of 1/aiah, the Dew of dead men is likened + 


to the Dew of Herbs; Ros twus, Ros Olernm. To this ſay 


the Jews, in the Book Zobar, that, at the laſt day, a kind : 
of Plaſtical Dew ſhall fall upon the Dead, and ingender with .. 


Luz, the little Bone ſpoken of before 3 and. ſo out of this, 
all the reſt of our Bones, and the. whole Man fhall. ſpring 


forth. But we. are not to give heed unto Jewiſh Fables; and ; 


therefore it (hall not be here inquired, who (hall be the Fa- 


ther. I 
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ther of this Rainz or , Who ſhould bcget theſe Drops of 
Dew. Sure we are, that though touch'd by Death, we ſhrink 
up, like that Senſitive Plant 3 yet we {hall ſoon quicken by 
his Influence, whoſe Head, ( in the Carticles )) #4 filed with 
Dew, and his Locks as with the Drops of the Night. In Expro- 
bration therefore unto Death and Mortality, we know whoſe 
ule it was to bury their Dead in their Gardens, ſowing their 
Bodies with as much Faith as their Fruits, and equally expe- 
cting the ſpring of Both. *Tis for no other reaſon, that we 
our ſelves {tick our Hearſes with Flowers, and go forth to 
the Grave with Roſemary. Our Precedents were the Jews, 
whoſe ancient Cuſtom it was, by the way as they went with 
their Corpſes, to pluck every one up the Graſs, as who ſhould 
ſay, they were not ſorry, as men without Hope 3 for their Bro- 
. her was but ſo cropt off, and ſhould ſpring up again in his due 
ſcaſon. | 

But the Prophet Taiah's Compariſon of the Flouriſhing of - 
our Bones like an Herb, is yet further made good by ( as 
thick ) one of the greateſt Secrets yet known in Nature, A 
Learncd Chymiſt, who ſpent much time in the Contemplati- 
on of Tindqures, and Imprceſſhons of Vegetals, to prove the 
Great Principle of Salt, made this Experiment. He took (e- 
veral Herbs and Plants, and calcined them to Aſhes : he putup 
the Aſhes into ſeveral Glaſſes, ſealed Hermetically, and written 
vpon with the ſeveral Names of the calcined Herbs. When 
he would fhew the Experiment, he applied- a foft flame to the 
Glaſſes, where forthwith he might perccive the ſe!f-ſame Hetbs 
riſing up by little and little out of the Aſhes, every one in his 


. proper form: and, the flame (ſubtracted, they would return 


to their own Chaos again. 

The Spectators, as the Chymiſt, beheld this with the greateſt 
admiration; and, giving thanks to Ged, concluded from 
thence the Reſurrection of the dead Body, 

We may take an omen of our Riling again from the time 
of our Saviour's Reſurrection, The Firlt Fruits roſe in the 
Spring; and that's the time ( ſo the Senator Manilins ) 
wherein the Phenix riſeth out of her Aſhes: And *'tis the 
time wherein the Egyprians cclebrate their Annual Reſurre- 
tion 3 


Re ſurreftion. 


Rion; for upon the 86 of March they commonly go to a 
place by Nile, where they ſee and touch the Bodies riling out 
of their Graves, It will feem ſtrange, I confeſs; but it hath 
been ſeriouſly teſtihed and believed. Howſuever, we (hall 
take this but as a ſtaff of Egypt, a broken Reed, or bat ſuch 
an one as Gehazi laid upon the dead Child : But the Maſier 
cometh ſhortly, and (hail command the Breath to come from 
the four Winds, and breath upon our Slain; and then theſe 
Bones ſhall live. 


But I would not have this DoGtrine too partially appli-- 
&d, Our Saviour indeed is {aid tobe the Firſt Fruits of them. 


that ſleep in him. Thoſe that ſleep in him, arc ſuch which 
here awake and ſtand up from the Death of fin, For as there. 


isaſecond Death, ſo here is a firli ReſurreFion. In the great 


Morning of the World the Dew ſhall fall down upon the 
dead in Chriſt, as that other Dew upon the Fleece of Gideon 
and the reſt of Mankind ſhall be dry. But another Dew. 
(hall fall upon the ungodly, a blaſting Mildew:z and then the 


ret of the ground ſhall be wet, and the Fleece only ſhall be. 
dry. The wicked lie in the graves like ſheep (faith the Pſalmiſt ). 


that are appointed to the ſlaughter ; and the righteous ſhall have 
dominion over them in the morning. tn the Field of the World, 


where our Saviour is the Firſt Fruits, the Good are the Wheat, . 


and the Bad are the. Tares : which as they both are cut down 


alike, ſo ſhall they both alike be gathered up 3 but the Tares 


| forthe Fire, and the good Corn for the great Husbandman's 
Barn, They ſecm indeed to be of the Lump 5 but have no 


more title to the Firſt Fruits, than that, as theſe were cut. 


down, ſo thoſe were ſowed in the night. . 


If theſe things be ſo, what manner of perſons ought we to - 


be in all holy Converſation ? But if the Reſurrection were to 
be argued from the SanGtity of Life, there was never lels 
Hope of it than now : Nay, we take the only courſe to 
prove that our Saviour is not yet riſen. *Tis but the converlſi- 
of St. Paul's Propoſition, If Chriſt. be not riſen, then you are 


yet in your fins, But you are yet in your ſinsz and ye know- 


* 


What follows. . 
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In all boly converſation; 8c. Why ? there was never more 
| Holineſs pretended to, never lels practiſed, than now. And 
ye muſt not count me your Enemy becauſe I tell you this 
Truth. What ſtraining here is at the Gnat of a Ceremony, 
by them which can ſwallow- whole Camels of other profita. 
b'e Abominations? How odious is the very name of a Cope 
or Surplice, to thoſe which yet can love the Garment ſpotted 
with the Fleſh? All poſſible means have been-taken to purge 
the material Temple of any ſuſpicious Ruſt, contradted by 
the inconſiderations of Time: but the Temples of our By- 
dies, and' they ſhould be thoſe of the Holy Ghoſi, they are 
painted ftill, Painted Sepulchres. They appear well outward- 
ly ; and we have been perſuaded to waſh our ſelves in Jordan 
from the Romiſh Leprofie: We dowellz only in this the Lord 
be merciful unto me; We will have Rimmons ſtill: And what 
was Rimmon, think ye? *Twas the Strumpet Lady of Luſt and 
Wantonneſs. 

If it be well-to deface a Picture in a Church, will it not be 
much better to reſtore the Image of God in our ſelves? I dg 
not ſay that theſe things ought they not to have done 1 leave 
that to an higher Diſcretion : but I may and mult ſay, that if 
the other things be left undone, ye have but waſh'd the out- 
fide of the Platter, What availeth it if the Statutes of Omri 
are not kept, when other Judgments: ſhall be turned into 
Wormwood, andthe fruits of Righteouſneſs into Hemlock? 
Falk of Chriſtiavs! Get to be Heathens firſt. I can believe 
that theſe men hope to riſe again 3 for they (ay, and they do 
as they would be done by. 

The Body and Blood of Chriſt are the Sacraments of 
Reſurreion : but can I think them to be ſo to them who 
ſo duly come to receive them unworthily? It is the cauſe 
( faith S. Pax! ) many are weak, and ſickly among you, and many 


ſte 


Ps 

If ye be indeed riſen with Chrift, ſeek, thoſe things which are 
above. But dothey ſo that fit brooding upon this Earthly Pelt, 
to hatch a Cockatrice Egg, or ſuch an one as theſilly Eftrich 
leaveth on the Sand? Do we ſeek thoſe things which are above 


but as wedo.theſe which are below ? We can light a _ 
an 


ReſurreFion. 


and Gyeep the Houſe 3 and balance that eternal weight of 
Glory with a falſe Meaſure. 

Will you hear the end of all? Fear God, and keep bis Com- 
mandments > for this is the whole duty of Man. Pretend to 
what you will; Pare Religion , and mndefiled before God and 
the Father, you know what it is: It is, to viſit the Fatherleſs 
and Widows in their Affliction and to keep himſelf unfpotted 
of the World. | 
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DISPROOF 
In $. Luxe III. Ver. 36. 


Z3T'$, HEN to aſſure even the Scripture it (elf was 
Sl accounted but DuliraQtion 3 -and whilk the 
holy Cares of thoſe Primitive Souls ſlept (e- 
curely upon the more infiruQting parts of 
the Book of God; the Enemy came and 
J © ſowed Tares in the Genealogies, proportion- 
* ing his Temptations'to the more obnoxi- 


ous parts, and more cxpoſcd to the Chance of Tranſcription, . 


or Induſtry of Violence. 

To reconcile the Greek Book of the Generations to the He- 
brew Accounts, the Dcliberations have been many, learned, 
and inſufficient, | | 

Moſes faith that Arphaxad begat S2la, and Sala begat He» 
ber, &c. S. Lake ſaith, that Arphaxad begat Cainan, and Cainan 
begat Sala, and Sala begat Heber, &c, which (ſeeing that the 
ſame Spirit cqually, guided both the Pens) I can never won- 
der at enough ( ſaith one ) &* propter ingenii tarditatem wehe- 
mentiſſimo ſtupore perculſus, neſcio perſcrutari, 

But leaving St. Lxke a while tothe ſucceſs of this Inquiry : 
Certain it is, that the ſupernumerary Cainan is molt originally 

[to be charged upon the Seventy 3 but quod nemo ſcire ( ſaith 
Scaliger ) neque unde hauſerunt, neque eur potuerint, baftenus 
cauſam reddere potuit : He faith, that no man can tell from 
whence they had it, or could eyer yet give a reaſon why they 
ſhould put in in, | 
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Concerning this Tranſlation, the Traditions are, That un- 
der the Reign of Ptolomy Phadelph, and by the Agency of 
Demetrius, ſeventy and two of ithe Elders of Iſrael were invi- 
ted over to Alexandria with the Originals of their Law : That 
they were appointed a Receſs in the Ile Pharos, wherein the 
{pace of ſeventy two days they rendred it into Greek; That.the 
Franſlation firſt diligently reviſed, and approved of by the 
Fews there frequently refiftlingar that time, was carcfully and 
ſolemnly put-up-andxeſerved+-in the King's Library. So 4rj- 
flex, and from him Foſephnus. Phils-ſeemeth to intimate, as 
if the Travſlation had'been feverally and unanimaiſly perfor- 
med, that'is,by two and two.in a*Cell, as Epiphanine, and the 
Emperor-in the Novels. ; 

'But by the fuller Authority both of the Jewiſh and Chriſti- 
an Intercfti, 'it was tranſlated all attke, and by every one ina 
ſeparate' Conclave, So Faſtin Mertyr, Irenens, Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, Cyrillns Hieroſolymitanus, the Talmudifts in Megilah 
Nikra, fol. 9. 4.'in 'Maſſichta Sopherim, c. 1. Halac 8. Abraham 


- Zacuth in Jachafin. 'R. Gedalias in Shejſhelet Haccabala, fol. 23, 


24, &c. And Fuſtin Martyr would have the Gentiles to know 
Tay 7 $4596, Kc That this is no Fable, or fiftitiousRelation, 
for that he himſelf had been there, 'and vitited the Ruins of 
the Cells, and received this Tradition from the Inhabitants of 
the Place. 

It is added-morxeover: by the ſaid ben Batric, that Simen 
the Juſt was one of the' Interpreters, and that upon' his unbe- 
licf of. a Paſſage 'in the Franſlation -which prophefied of 
Chriſt, it was given unto him not to fee death till he had ſeen 
the Glory of God : Whom when he had taken up tn his arms, 
he then began that his Nunc dimittis, Lord, now letteft thou thy 
ſervant depart-in peace, "Cc. | 

For the Tranſlation, he exprefly affirmeth, that the whole 
was performed by each of them inhis ſeveral Cal, no man dif- 
ſenting from another : -and that the ſeveral Copics were all 
tealed up, -and put into the Temple of Serapis.. 


And yet contrary to.all this, one Armins (uigar &f ) 


quoted in the Preface to an Arabich Verſion of the Greek 
Pentatench, 
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"Fentatexch, faith, . © 1... + _ 
Pentateuc " ſ 94s (FE Aus of was g 3 
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Catena Arab. 
in Pentateue. 
Mf. in Arch, 
Bodleians. 


FER f That the Elders are diſagreed,and that therefore the King 


commanded they ſhould be put in Priſon, and under Chaixe. 


An eager and famous Conteftation paſſed betwixt St. Hierom - 


and St. Awſtin about this matter 5 the former attributing ſo lic- 
tle to the Story,that with him the Cells and Separation are but 


aFable; the latter ſo much, that he accounteth their varieties 
from the Original tobe no leſs harmonious than thoſe of the 
Goſpels. | 

But foraſmuch as the Teſtimonies, notwithſtanding their 
number and concurrence, may be all thruſt up into the ſingle 
Authority of Arifteas, and that ſoſubſantially diſabled by Sca- 
liger, the molt indifferent men take part with St. Hierom. 

The truth of all may ſeem to be as followeth : 

The Talmudiſts in Sopherimdeliver a Tradition of five Elders 
who tranſlated the five Books of Moſes for Peolomy the King,e&c. 
ax SUP Sv MTA and that this was a ſad day to 
the Houſe of Iſrael, and like the days of the Calf, &c. And 
the time of this Tranſlation is to this day kept a Faſt, andno- 
ted in their Kalender with a Miracle of three days Darkneſs, 
which, as they ſay, was then upon the Earth. 


The Tradition feemeth to point us to that verſion of the Clem. Alte, 1. 


Sophtr. C. i. 


Halac, 9. 


Law performed before the times of Alexander theGreat, as Ari- 50 


Robulus teſtifieth in his tirſt Book to Prolomy Philometor : But 
the Tradition erroneoufly caſteth it upon the days of Prolomy, 
when not the Law only, but the Prophets alſo were tranſlated, 
and by the ſeventy Elders, as before. 

Thoſe among the Fews who read the Law in this Tranſlati- 
on were called Hellenifs, otherwiſe the Naamgy *Emway, and 
the wwoy PP Korn lemephrah : Such as read the Law back- 
wards as the Talmud, in Sote, fol. 32.6. 

In the Jeruſalem Talmud it is ſaid, that R. Levi coming to 
Ceſarea, and hearing tham read the Shemang, or Audi Iſrael 
(a Se&ion of the Law) Deut. 6. PR&II7R Helleniſtin, or in 
Greek, would have hindred them 3 which Re Foſe perceiving, 
avgerly 
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angerly ſaid, He that cannot read it in Hebrew, ſhall he not 
read it at all? Nay, let him read it in any Tongue whatſoever 
that he underſiandeth, and he hath done his duty, Sota, c. 7. 

This prepoſterous way of Reading (as it was taken) bred 
a diverſity of Converſation, and was the cauſe of many 
»yſuruel, or murmurings, betwixt the other Fews and Helle- 
nifts; for ſo weareto read, not Grecians, AR, 6. 1, 

For the Tranſlation, I believe it to. be that which for the 
greateſi part of the main body is yet extant, and that it was 
performed at ſuch a Time and Place, and poſlibly by ſach a 
Number of Elders: For the Cells, the Separation, and mira- 
culous Conſent of the Interpreters, with other pompous Cir- 
cumſtances remembred by Arifteas, I aſſure my ſelf they were 
all afterwards deviſed by the Helleniſts, toadvance the Reputa. 
tion of their Scripture againſt that of the other murmuring 
Fews., which, derived down to the Fathers of the Church in 
ſuch a diſguiſe of Miracle and Antiquity, and which is more 
than that, expreſly quoted by the Evangeclilts and Apoliles, ra= 
ther than the Original, was. ca(aly received with that precipi- 
tation of Reverence, as gave not time to confider what licen- 
tious courſes had been pradiſed upon it. 

In this tranſlation, as now received, beſides many other va- 
rious Readings, two irreconciteable differences from the Ori- 
inal have pafſed: the one purely Chronological, by a nume- 
rous excels in.the 4nni Hlawdmaiags the other is not fo only, but 
alſo the Interpolition of another Cainen into the Series of the 
Genealogics. This later committeth the New Teſtament with 
the Old : Theformerleaveth the Old upon plain terms of con= 
tradicion to its ſelf, and is fo vaſt, as in fixing the Ara of 
the Flood, to leave the Hebrew Computation many hundred. 
ycars behind 3 and ſo abſurd, as to let it follow that Noah died 
before the Flood, and Methuſalem lived after it. 

To reconcile either of theſe two to the Original, upon my 
dueſt contideration of all that hath been devited, I tind to be 
of an impoſſible performance. 

To detend the Tranſlation againſt the Original , as the Ro 
waniſis. immoderatcly. undertake, putteth us upon an unxea- 
$nabtc and enſnaring conſequence 3 which howſoever men 
corrupted 
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corrupted by engagement may more indiſcernably ſwallow up, 
yet ſuper-induced upon a ſincere and unmixed Faith, remo- 
veth the ancient Land-mark, and betrayeth us to Atheiſm and 
inſtability of mind,dividing a Kingdom againſt it ſelf, and to(- 
fing the Ark of the Church to and fro, like a Waveof the Sea. 

No man (I know) hath more to the purpoſe (olicited this 
cauſe than the very Learned Morinus ; and yet I can perceive 
that after all other ſtones removed, he is forced with Baronius 
to report himſelf to the Tradition of the Church, which how 
Catholick ſoever, bringeth no more to paſs than this, That the 
Greek, Computation hath been univerſally received from the 
very beginnings of Ecckſiaſtical Tinze. There was reaſon for 
itz for it pleaſed God (who even in theſe things deſpiſeth not 
the ways of men ) that the Scripture might be the ſooner 
known, and to the more, to ſuffer it to paſs rather by the 
Streams than from the Fountains,to which the acceſs was har- 
der, and the differences but ſuch as imported no ſubſtantial in- 
convenience in the ways of ſalvation, 

But if Univerſal Tradition be of that moment in this mat- 
ter,then what ſhall become of the Vulgar Edition, which mult 
be maintained by that Party , and yet cannot be but upon the 
ſame terms; where notwithſtanding we find thefe ſums caft 
up, net by the Greek, but the Hebrew reckoning ? 

As for their Cardinal Aliac , who undertook to make good 
this Computation of the Sevemy by the great Conjun&tions 
from the Figure of the World, judgment is already paſſed up- 
on him by the Earl of Mirandulza. 

The ways of Reconciliation and Defence being thus ſhut 
againſt us, the Tranſlation it ſelf muſt be called inqueſtion, 
and written upon as Supernumerary and Corrupt, _ 

For the Anni Tlaudbmetiag, *tis evident from the method and 
demeanour of the undertaking, itis not of that kind as could 
fall out in Time, or by Tranſcription, but of deliberation and 
purpoſe, the number for the moſt part increaſing by a Cente- 
nary acceſſion, 

By the Original, Seth was 105 years old when he begat 
Enos; by the Septuagint he was 205. ' Enos was 9O years 
old when he begat Cainan; the Greek, is 190, Kc. contriving 
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ſo as to caſt all up into a fet and intend form of Impolture, 


Cot, Antiqu. 
Evang. & Ad. 
Apojt. ms. gr. 
lat. Arch. Bio. 
p#b. Cantab, 


Menolog. Sepr. 
2 4» 


Auſeb. Pref. 
Evang. lib. g. 


Tis otherwiſe manifelt by the different Traditions of this 
Period, not only as it is ſummed up by the Ancient Writers, 
Demetrius, Fupolemon, Timotheus, Nicephorus, &c. but in the 
Copies themſclves, and their Tranſlations, as in ſome Arabick 
Vcrfions of the Greek Pentatexch I obſerve, in the Ruſſe Bible, 
and the Samaritan Pentateuch z which alſo 1] undertake to be 
no Original, but to have been drawn out of the Greek Foun- 
tains, as, in re{pc& of that, I may call them. 

For the later, St. Luke I know is dangerouſly pret-nded; 
but in folow- ſpirited and (hifting way, as that the Evange- 
lift muſt needs be a loſer by the hand. 

We wut ſpeak it out, that however it hath appeared in the 
later Copics of that Goſpel, and fo derived down to the Syri- 
ack and Arabick, Tranſlations, ec. yet the Originals received 
itnot; as alſo Beza hath notcd, more importantly his veruſtiſ- 
fimus Codex : whereunto I my {elt allo can bear him witneſs, 
that it is not to be found either in the Greek, or Latin, 

But neither was it extant in the Ancient Copies of the Sep- 
tuagint, That in the King's Library at St. Fames's I confc(s to 
have wherewithal to bear out ſome repute of Antiquity, eſpe- 
cially if it ſhould be, as the Patriarch who ſent it over preten- 
ded, written by the hand of Tecla, a Diſciple -ot St. PauPs. 
But the Menology (none of the worſt Remembrancers) maketh 
no mention of any ſuch A&ct of the Saint 3 and if it had, we 
know of what moment to make that kind of truft, 

But ſuppoſe the Cainan Jxwng@& to have been cxtant in the 
Copies of St. Paz!'s time, this will not be good enough ſecu- 
rity againſt the Teftimony of Beroſus the Chaldean, a man of 
Ptolemy Philadelph's own time; who, in his Babyloniſh Hliltory, 
accounting the Series of the Patriarchs after the Flood, ſertcth 
down Abraham &@ + ugmrexauguey Th exg.rTh wed, in the tenth Ge- 
neratien;z and therefore Cainen could not be reckoned upon : 
which moreover is confirmed by Expolemon's like Tradition of 
the ſame Series, 

This only doubt can be raiſed, whether Beroſus, though he 
publiſhed his Hiſtory after the times of the Tranſlation, yet 


wight not compoſe it-before, under the times of —_— 
| which. 
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which alſo were his. But if he did, then I ſay that he took the 
Series from that other ancienter Greek Tranſlation of the Pen- 
rateuch, mentioned by Ari/tobnlas, and ſo the Teſtimony is the 
oreater, | 
: But the Cainan JewTzgO- was not extant in the Septmagint of Theoph. 4nti- 
St. Paul's Time: if it had, Theophilus Autiochenus iramediately 96h. 3+ Lib. ad 
following would not expreſly have left it out in his Epilogiſm, —_ Fo — 
No more would Jrenews, Epiphanius, or Euſebins in theirs. mg whom: 
And thoſe that know how the caſe Rood betwixt S.Hierom and 
this Tranſlation, know he could not poſſibly have palſs'd it 
over, had it been to be found in the Copies of his Time. 

But neither is it extant in the Vulgar Edition, the Samaritay 
Pentateuch, or the Ruſſe Bible, tranſlated out of the Septwagint, 
for there it is, dgpaZad goAn Cans n Cand gohn £Cige, Arphaxad 
begat Sala, and Sala begat Eber. 

True it is, that | meet with this Cainan in two Arabick Ver- a7. in Arch, 
fions of the Greek Pentatexch, but evidently tranſlated fince the Bodleian. g. 
corruption was ſet on foot. 

But it is of more moment than all this, that it never 
was nor could be in the Original, out of which the Elders 
tranſlated, and that by an invincible Note of the Maſora mark- 
cd upon the place. NT oe 6 

Nor did ever any Tranſlation ,out of the Hebrew acknow- 
ledg it. Not the Targums whatſoever ;inot the Vulgar Latine 3 
not the Spaniſh , or the Vulgar Greek, both tranſlated by the 
ems themſelves, and Printed at Conſtantinople in Hebrew Let- 
ters; not the Perſian Paraphraſe:;by*Tawes, the Arabick, by | 
Saadiab Gaon, or that other by the *Fews'in Manritania, ſet | i 
torth by Erpenius, SY en Cn } 

But neither is the forgery conftgnt-tib{Kf3- for though we i 

meet ſtill with it in the Book of Geneſs,.:yetin the better Co- 
pics of the Chronicles it is not found;:the;ProjeQor ſormuch for- : 
got himſelf, © Fs. NO Ra 
Manifetily therefore both:Caindr:and:the Numbers came in 
the wrong way 3 the deſign whereof;: what it was, and mana- 
ged by whom, I go about toſhews © £2 
In the firſt Verſe of the firfi Chapter of Geneſis, the Hebrew 
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Gemara Tel. ## found, From hence the Ancient Cabalifts concluded, that the | 
Heltc Sanbea”, World ſhould laft fix thouſand years; becauſe alſo God was 
fd gw - ſix days about the Creation, and a thouſand years with him 
Bine, c. 43- Are but as oneday 3 therefore after (1x days,that is {1x thouſand 
years duration of the World, there ſhall be a ({eventh day, or 
Millerary Sabbath of Reſt : concerning which Faſtin Martyr to 
Tryphon the Few, "Er x) meg” ngdy eeping ms, @ ovoun, lady, 65 ff 
*Ar:5oA@p 7% Ress, os ov Amorgatnlg Ywordwy cure Hae #7y motors 
& "TeprontAiiu 765 TH nutTYQ Kerrf mgw ours mepepiTo that is, 
And there is a certain man among us, whoſe name is John, one of 
Tn the Reve- the Ap:jtles of Chriſt, who, in his Apocalyps, hath foretold of a 
latjon made yhoufand years to be enjoyed in Feruſalem , by thoſe which ſhall be- 
to him. lieve in our Chrift, The fame allo was aſſerted by Papias, Bi- 
ſhop of Hierapolis, Apalinarias, and Irenens, as St, Hierom in 
his Catalogue, and hath been of late days by very Learned 
mer awaked out of a long fſlcep, and even now is by fome, to 
no good ends, more than enough reſented, Though this was 
wont to be one of the Reaſons why the Revelation was accoun- 
tcd but *Amxpuger 74 Iodvys, as Gregory Nyſen, and not called 
by St. Fobn's, but the Hcretick Cerinthus his name. Other 
aſperfions raiſed upon this Book by Exſebins, Dorotbers, Dio- 
nyfius, &c. are ſummed up by Eraſmus, and more forcibly ur- 
gcd than fully anſwered by Beza. 

I may add, that the Canon of Scripture we go by 
groundeth much upon that Enumeration ſubjoyned to the 
laſt -Canon of the Council of Laodicea, which yet is not 
found in the very ancient Manuſcripts, Gretſer mentioneth 
one, and I meet with another here at home. Nor is it 

Synodic.Gr.Mſ. extant in Foſepb's Arabick Code, where only the Canon, 
in Arch, Barc. of the Council is ſet down, with a Note upon the Idio- 
B. Bod. tical Pſalms. And yet in the ſame Code, in the Apoſtolical 
Canons, contrary to the truſt of all the Greek, Copies, it is 
Cod. Concil. AaMAnI\te) If - 's\ 
Nah Mf O_o Gaya — Sitka 
Arch, Roan. B. The Revelation of St. John,called the Apocalypſe ; but immediately 
Bod. follow the Conſitutions of Clement, and recommended tothe 
Church upon as equal terms. In a Manuſcript Arabick Tran- 
flation of the New Teſtament in. @xeens College, only this Book. 
of the Revelation is wanting, In . 
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In the Arabick Lives of' the four Evangelifis, obſerved upon 
by Kirftenizer, the Note is, Obſervandum quog; eſt, bunc autorem P. Kirſten. in 
ne verbo quidem 2010 mentionem facere 'Ammgauilins D. Joannis, Vit 4 Evan. 
quam quidam bunc Evangelijtam in Patmo ſcripſiſſe aſſurunt, qua Arab. fol. 50... 
amtoritate iffi videant.. Atque adeo ſemper ijte 1iber enter Apocry- 
pha reputatus oft. - 
' But the Author doch make mention of the Apocalyp/e in 


theſe words, .O y N (os ſ At, of CA 


Vaan AC wag) But this Period ( faith Kir- 
ftenius ) d-dtoribus bnjus lingue confiderandum relinquimrs, 
1 dare. not own the doFtoribus, but the Reading ſhould be 


rannal \aaal and the meaning I5, And -the report goes, 


that St. John delivered up the Apocalypſe to bis Diſciple Phughir.. 
$o expreſs is the mention, and no ſtronger the Tradition. b 
But in derogation to a Book wherein too much may ſo ſoon 
be (aid, at leaſt enough, be the Writing never ſo Canonical,the 
Argument is moſt intraQable,and to the uſual reach of men fo 
intricate and loſt in Myſtery, that unleſs the Times reveal faſter 
than yet they have done, no man will befound worthy to open 
and to read the Book, netther to look thereon. . 
Not to repeat over Cajetan's Exponat- cxi- Dex conceſſerit , Chap, $. 4+ 
Calvin, the man whoſe praile is in the Interpretation of the 
Word of God, Sententiam rogatns de libra Apocalypſeos,t (0 Bodin Job. Bodiv. 
reports him) ingenue reſpondit, ſe penits ignorare quid velit tam Meth-Hiſt. C.7+ 
obſcurns Scriptor 3, qui qualiſq; fuerit nondum conſtat inſtar eruditos. 
But this later part of the Swrigons concerneth me not ſo per- 
tinently as the former, that is, the fix thouſand years duration 
of the World, unto which more than what was ſaid before 
muſt be added out of LaQantins, Sicut ipſum bominem Deus die Laftant. 1, 7... 
ſexto u/timum fecit, 8c. ita nune die ſexto magzo verus homo verbo © 4" 
Dei fingitur that as God made man laſt in the fixth day, fo 
in the great ſixth day or Millenary of the World, the true Man 
was made by the Word of God.. 
He faith alſo, that mention was made of this Tradition by - 
the Sibylline Oracles, the great Hermes,. and the old Hyftaſpes- 
King of the Medez, h | 
More. . 
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More expreſly Clemens, Timothews, and Theophilus, as they 
are quoted by . Foannes Antiochenus Melala. Ti Ne Try Nuige, 
' is eager 1 tough inane 6 Oz + avdewry x) @emens Th FITYA 
dvipur@>, ws ine i im ww 3 Th wry $ige © nad © md yi; 
ip4vn 5 Jrarorys nw "Ino3s 0 Xetsds, ty fowrs 7 a vIpumoy Ne T% caus, 
x) f&ragmus, that is, That upon the ſixth day ( as the Scri- 
pture hath foreſaid) God mad? man, and man fell by fin; ſo up- 
on the ſixth day of the Chiliad (or fixth Millenary of the World) 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt came into this World, and ſaved Man by lj 
Croſs and Reſurrefion. | 
To the ſame purpoſe #Ifric, an Abbot of our own, in his 
Treatiſe of the O!d ard New Teſtament to Sigwerd of Eaft 


 Hoolon,Þ abam Fe Tacnube peondam JixTan b#ge Fe Jeapen 


Canmannus 
Fliysbachins. 


-px7 þupP Foburne Gzlend cpixo pe come To þijrene 
poxuloe | on þzpe þ1xTan yibe ] J uy xe e SaipoSe To Þif xe 
licnexfes That Adam who was ſhapened by God upon the ſixth 
day, betokeneth our Saviour Chriſt , who came ints ths World (in 
the ſixth Age thereof) aud renewed us after his own likeneſs, 
For this Duration of the World, I think it well enough 
retorted upon LaFantius by one of the Fews, TMP RY, &c. 
OV I'RO? POINT MV? WNIRN that God hath not made 
haſte to do according to this ſaying : tor as La@antius computes, 
the time is already paſt and gone; and yet the World conti- 
nues to be as in the days of old, &c. R. Azarias in Imre Binah, 
C. 43. fol. 142. though ſome of us Chriſtians have ſo little to 
do, and think our (elves fo well acquainted with the unſcarch- 
able ways of God, as to bid our Readers take it upon their 
Word: Mundi bajus etatem ſupra ſex miliia annorum, tanquam 
certam &- immotam metam quam Deus mundo, ſapienti & inſcru- 
zabili conſilio dcterminavit, non excurſuram eſſe, 8c, And what 
will become of the Millenary Sabbath of Rett, if the {ix thou- 
ſand years, whereon that depends, be of no weighticr conſt- 
deration ? 

But by weaken or defcnd the Tradition I have no engage- 
ment upon me: It yieldeth me this Obſervation, That in the 
opinion of thoſe which held ir, our Saviour was to come in the 
Fleſh in the ſixth Millenary of the World, 

But by the Hebrew Account the Mcfhah was to come long 

) betore 


Or, A Diſproof of Him. 


before as the Angel Gabriel propheſicd, in the ſeventy Weeks 
determined upon that People. 

It amounted therefore to this 3 That either the Tradition 
mult come down to the Text, or the Text made to come up 
to that. : 

In the Arabick Catena, and there only, I find the Imputati-. 


on laid upon the Original, \.z;az5 Vega Cy 
us Girl Haw Cj fas Jad eu 
FT az) Shall yg .Spit> 
(Ge CT =anb TEM 052 Oh IIKD. 


that is, That the Jews eut off from the Ages of the World 3600. 
years, to conceal the Epiphany of Chriſt, that their Books might not . 
cvince them of the contrary, &c. Caten. Arab. C..19. 

[ begin to think how readily Morinzs, and others of the Ro- 
miſh Party, will reſent this Teftimony, Learned men, I con- 
els, but of a ſtrange brow, to pretend to the World, Chrono- 
logiam juxta LXX. Interpretum numeros ſubduftam, antiquis He- 
breorum Codicibus videri conformem, That the Chronology com- 
puted according to the Numbers in the Septzagint, probably. 
diftereth not from the ancient Hebrew Copies. 

But for the ſincerity of the Hebrew Text, the Foundation of 
God and Man ſtandeth ſure. And for that of Jalivs Africanus 
( the only thing which hath been urged to purpoſe jn this 
cauſe ) it ſhall be unexpectedly anſwered. FJalius Africanzs | 
faith, that the Jews &@ 7% danbs;.. oe 54 Mono; mduarQ@ I Ix- 
%S417%5, 3x 76 5 Ebeginav igneuy der uy ifs, KC themſelves de> | 
livered this Computation of years taught by the Spirit of God in 
Moſes, and out of the Hebrew Hiſtories, &&c. Not meaning as 
Morinus would have him, that the Greek Account was drawn 
from the ancient Originals of Moſes,but as Foannes Antioehenns, 
4972p B % dylewny Th ITy nuie. tnhacw 6 Ohs, Ws Mwchs USs9m . | 
out og ty Tos Nmopiiuaoy ans x) Tem, Kai tory f wie nuzgg wells. [ 
wor} wiaue be, RC 57W 3) TY TUTY iipe.F ward © om 7 ys igavn 0. 
d\anvry5 1ghs "Ino85, KC. For like as God made Man in the ſixth day, Pſal. 90. Orat-, 
as Moſcs expoundeth, (who alſohath it in his writings, That = Maſe &C. 

ay. 


Kipay SurpOcy 


day of the Lord is as athouſand years, &Cc. ) ſoin the ſixth Mile- 
nary day our Lord Feſus appeared. 

And this was all Moſes had to do with it. 

That the thing was done by the Jews, T deny not, but by 
thoſe, I mean the Helenifts, And I take upon me, that the 
corruption proceeded not by ſubduction from the Hebrew, but 
the acceſſion to the Greek Scripture, and that it was done hard 
by the times of the Tranſlation, and to no other end than to 
what-I pretended 3 which was to make the Accounts fall even 
with their Tradition of the Mcſhhalr's coming in the f1xth Mil- 
lenary of the World, as it falleth out by the Epilogiſms of De. 
Euſeh. P. F-= metrius, cited by Alexander Cornelius z Eupolemon, cited by 

-vang. p. 248 FJoannes Antiochenus, differing ſome from the reſt, & 5 md ita- 
2X199@05 6 tre oppuyioy ame parlies F Kyery, 8c, But all agrec 
in this, that our Saviour came in the ſixth Chiliad. 

The diſtineſt enumeration of this Account is that of Thee. 
phil. Antioch. before the infertion of the Kauvey JT O-. 

Ati irs s E7xyaoe, Wnow im TN * ods 5 There EN) im os'* wh 1 
TeTx Evos, Wm e{* uds 5 Tere Keiyey, tmy po'* tds 5 ThTs Mania, 
m1 g&s'* tos 5 Tire Lapel, im pER'* tos 5 Tere Mauonne, tm owl”! 

. os 5 TvTs AdpeX ean's &c That it, 


Adam was 330) ſ Seth 
years old | | 
Seth 205 Enos 
Enos 190 Cainan 
Cainan 172 Malaleel 
. Malaleet 165 | Fared 
Jared 162 | Enoch 
Enoch 165 .. | Methuſala 
Methuſala 187 > when he begats Lamech ' 
Lame 18S | | Noah 
Noah 520 F Sem 
Sem 100- Arphaxad 
Arphaxad 135 Sala 
Sala 1304 | Eber 
Eber I34 Phalec 
:Phales 130 L Ragan. 
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By this Account there paſſed from the beginning of the World 
to the 600 year of Neab's life 2362 years; from thence to the 
139 year of Phalec 529, which added to the former ſum, make 
up. from the beginning of the World to the lame time 2891 
years. "Amo 9. 76 xg7axAvaus, KC, as the ſame Period of Theophir 
ly, - From the Flood to the time at which Abraham our forc- 
father begat I/aes, 1036 years 3 from Tſaac the ſon of Abra- 
ham.to the ſojourning of the People with Mgſes in the Wilder- 
peſs, 660 years from. the death. of Moſes to the death of Da- 
zid.the Patriarch, 4.98 years from thence to the Captivity in . 
Babylon, 518 years 3 from the beginning of Cyrus to the end of 
Amrelius vers, 7 44, years : that is, from the Flood to the death 
of Aurelius, 3456 yearsz to which if we add the 2362 years 
fom the Creation to. the Flood, the Fotal is 5818 years: 
SubtraRing from thence 192 years, from the 43, of Axgu/tus 
tothe death of Aurelius, our Saviour cometh into the World 
in the 626 year of the lixth Millenary, 

But the Tradition, as otherwiſe delivered, wiil have it fo, { 
That our Saviour muſt come preciſely at the ſixth hour of | 
= ſixth day, or very Middle of the fixth Millenary. So 
the 4rabick, Catens, OSs ghkhbſ" T4 Cat. Arab. Mf 

_ : f nal Ka in Arch, Bile 
eo! TBA) Kin, Do up CUT Mun B14 


_ Aug> o& 5 OW 2949) Yo , ua 
Fol dy GS c.g5D> 095359 pl that is, The Lord 


Chriſt was to be manifeſted after the end of 3500 Tears for the Re- 

demption of Adam, as he promiſed, ſaying unto him, The ſixth day 

at noon ] will come unto thee, and redeem thee. Caten, Arab. ubi 

{upra. 

And therefore Euſtathins. Antiochenus obſerveth., That Chrift ; 

was crucified in the-fixth hour of the ſixth day, 9% A5ys anuei- | 

vTO-# Turns waArdd © 73 ifwovy, to intimate the middle of the | 

ſixth Millenary. 
The form of the Period ( as it ftandeth to this Alteration) | | 

is drawn up by the Patriarch Nicephorus, in his Chronicon « 

Ewdg ym TH by m5, c+ And the ful im arc £9 5500. 

N 


Foan. Antizc, 


4, o liv. 2, 


S.; Tyannes Antiochenus , Euſebius , the Athiopian Calen- 
dar. &@c, 

Burt 2lfſo the Tradition efpccially required, that the 6009 
1437s thould be equally divided by the times of Phalec, Saxix 
& ©: Crator weerosy Abſuorys 8 (aich Enftathins Antiochenus, Pha- 
lee in thee Hebrews fignificch Diviſionz and the time of the Words 
duration was diy ided bv his days info teximeme rewara, And 
foannes Antiochenus *av By mn "Au Eos T8 OxntK. mh Y x7 + 
ecsiTHar, From 4:am to Ihalec ZCOO years according to the Pro. 
phecy. So Cexdren, p. 12. Swuidas in Phalec, and Heſjchins in 
the Queſtion of {noftaſius. 

To reconcile the Numbers to this, it was procecded after 
this manner, ' 

By the Period of Theophilus the Tnterval from Adam to Pha- 
lec wis 2291 years; to this 110 years were tobe added. Firſt 
thercfore, and to make it look the more unlike a cheat, they 
Cut off 20 years from Methuſala's ſum 3 ard whereas Theophi- 
tus had reckoned him at 187, they (ct him down 167, as in 
ſcme Copies it {till ſtandeth, Then it was from Adam to Pha- 
ke 2871 years. This done, they inſert a new Cainan, aſlign- 
ivg him 130 years, which added to the former ſum , preciſely 
makcth up 3oor years from Adam to the 130 year of Phalec, 
And theretorg Cainzz was not taken into the Seventy out of 
St. Luke, as the Learned Grotizs prejiid ged, but contrarily: 
Which, how likely it might be done by ſuch in whoſe opinion 
this Tranſlation ſtood upon the fame tcrms, as St, Lzke's Ori- 
ginal, is not hard tobe belicved. 

And yct the Arabick, Catexa can tcll you the very day of- 


"SEEMS 645 : ils: . 
Es PI s death: 792 (i) a9 8a LiIby 
269 CC 2 Rv "G3 gs 
SRI + ; . 5 

= by Sf hazel ahi 
as DE 0.23 that is, And Cainan died upon Friday the 


thirteenth of Elal, and his ſons embalmed him, and buried him, 
end lamented over him forty days. Catan. Arah. c. 32. 


And they made him the Patriarch of a Nation, but agrce 
| | uot. 


Or, A Diſproof of Him. 9 "i 


not, Euſtathius Antiochens, K aivey, ag' s Soydlayet, of tle Sog- 
dians ; Enſebius , Keivav, dg s Tacghuei, of the Gaſphenians z 
Fafti Sicali, Ketvay, dg s Sapuprat, of the Sarmatians. 
| Cedren faith, Atodedoy Kaiyey oy TH md, fugs Thv egos Tidy- 
muy, 8c. That he read the Gyants Books to the men of his time, 
which he found by chance as he was walking in the Fields. 

In Ezſtathizs Antiochenz:s he is the Inventer of Augary and 
Aſtronomy ; *Amr Tere 5 jy Avegvopia x, Dianouds emvoriveony, 

Glycas and Georgius Syncellus talk as it he had countinued the 

Tables of Seth; and {o 1 find it in 2 Manufcrivt Chronicle : 

Mer? 9 # vamrravoudy Kaiydy 6 tos Agpatad, owiyes- lam my Ages- Anenym. Chr. 
mouiay, brnuos mv 78 En9 x) hs autre TEauwy TW oyouddidy TH agtgny oy = "ATR, 
ant M171 pgapeoy * 1 hat after the Flood Cainan the $.cn of ar. Bis. Roe 
Arphaxad wrote Aſtronomy, having found the Docirine of the Stars 

written by Seth and bis Sons in Tables of Stone, 

But none of all this is due to Cainan the Son of Arphaxad, See the 4reb. 
but to Cainan the Son of Enos, as I ſhall make to app.ar by as Geogr. p. 23, 
found a Tradition as theſe, written back to A4ritotle out of 0, 3 
India from Alexander the Great. = ny” arif mn 

When I came ( faith the King ) into the Land of Pharſci- & 44. Sepher 
acon, &c. the Natives {aid unto me, NM 111 1172 I N81 Zachaſen, f.z b, 
v2 ESP MMU WIR [NIP WW [TP 122 1p 
Ke, ST _y —y 77D Lohere in this Iſle the Sepulchre 
of an ancient King, whoſe name was Cainan, the Son of Enos, 
who reigned over the whole World before the Flood. He was a wiſe 
man, and endued with all kinds of knowledg, and had power given 
bim againſt the Spirits, Devils, and deſtroying Angels. This 
Man by his wiſdom foreſaw that the bleſſed God would bring a 
Flo:d upon the Earth, the Prophecy whereof he wrote in Tables of 
Stone, which here we have; and the IWriting is Hebrew, &c. 

This is the right owner of thoſe Parts and Inventions: 

That other Cainan was a man of the Chiliaſts making,one with 
whom things fiood all otherwiſe than with Melchiſedec. 

This man had neither beginning of days, or end of life, but 
In the Genealogies, 
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Epiſcopus Puerozmm 


INNOCENTIUM: 


OR, 


A Diſcovery of an Ancient Cuſtom in the 
Church of Sarum, making an Anniverſary 
Biſhop among the CHoORISTERS.. 


V the Cathedral of Sarum there: 
Heth a Monument in Stone of a 
little Boy bavited all in Epiſcopal 
Rotes, a Mitre upon his Head, a 
 ©roficr tn his Hand, and the reſt . 

accordingly. 
| | The Monument lay long buried 

Lil it {lf under the Seats near the . 
;\u!pit, at the removal whereof it 

_ == yi; of latc ycars diſcovered; and 

tranſlated from thence <0 the Nerth part of the Nave, where dy 
it now lieth betwixt tie Pill:rs, covercd over with a Box :. 
of Wood, not without a general imputation of Ratity and 
Reverence, it ſeeming almolt impotltole to every one, that 
either a Biſhop could be ſo {mall in Perſon, or a Child fo great . 
in Cloaths. 

Having conſulted with the moſt likely men I knew. . 
( whereabouts 1 the! was) to what moment of Antiquity 
this could refer, the Auſwer Gill was, That they could rot - 
tell; and from one too from whem it ſcldom uſed. to be ſo; 
the late Learned Biſhop Aontagae, who alſo carnctily appointed 
me.. 


g6 Epiſcopus Puerorum. 
me to make further inquiry after the thing, not doubting hut 
that there would be ſomething in the matter at lealkof curious, 
if not ſubſtantial, obſervation. of 
Returning therefore from thence by Saribwry, I obtained; 
peruſal of the old Statares of that Church, intending afier- 
wards to have looked over the Leiger-Booksg. But finding in 
the Statutes a Title De Epiſcopo Choriſtarum, concerning the 
Chorifter-Biſhop, I began to think my buſineſs was well-nigh 
done already; and indeed a circumſiance of the Chapter di- 
re&ed me to their Proceſſional, and ſol came to perceive that 


the meaning of the Monument was thus. 


M arr. H. 16. 


Then Herod, when he ſaw that he wnas macked 
of the wiſe men , was exceeding mrath , and 
fent forth and flew all the children: that weve 
in Bethlehem, and in all the coafts, from 
two years old and under, according ta the 
time, &C. 


T HE Monument is altogether concerned in the memory 
of this Maſſacre. Firſt therefore a little ſhall be ſaid of 
that, and then ſomething of the day it ſelf, 

Here not to give Herod ſo many ill words neither as ſcemedo, 
and yet as an aggravation of the foulneſsof this Murther, and 
by the infolence of the Martyrdom to excuſe the Holy-day, it 
willat leaſt be to ſome purpoſe to obſcrve alittle of the ancicnt 
Reverence and Holineſs of Children. 

The Title of the day remembreth them by a full and 
proper expreflion of Innocency. *Twas impotfible to Chri- 
lien the Feaſt more incomparably. The word Tnnocency is of 4 


walt reputation, and yet darcs not fignitie any thing here be- 
| low 


III + a ee. 
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low but the liate of the firſt Man, and that of Children, ard 
therefore thus far ſuffer them to come unto you, and forbid 
them not. . Th we 7 1of | s 
 Hemult needs have little of a Man, nothing at all of God 
in him, . that could break into a Circle. of ſuch' harmleſs and 
undefended Simplicity. 

The Fews themſelves thought nothing fit tobe a murtherer 
of this kind but a Devil, and a She-one too, that the fearful- 
neſs of the Sex might diſpoſe to more unruly and more barba- 
rous reſolutions of Inhumanity. 

This She-devil they call by the name of Lilith. It is ta- 
ken from the Night for ſo the word lignifieth firſt, And it 
will be ſomething to you when you remember your ſelf of 
that ordinary ſuperſtition of the old Wives, who dare not in- 
truſt a Child in the Cradle by it {clf alone, without a Candle. 
You muſt not think thoſe People know what they do, and yet 
you may perceive their filly ways to derive from an Original 
much better and more conſiderable than can be gueſſed at trom 
their prone and uninfiracted wayof performance. 

That which we read Job 1.15. And the Sabeans fell upon Aben Exra 
them, &c. in the Hebrew is, And Seba came (*tis a hard Book RIU ONID 
that : ) the Syriack, Tranſlation is, Ez irruerunt Latrones, i! 
And the Arabs or Thieves came in upon them : But the 
Chaldee rendreth, 1327 navD mPy That Lilith the Queen 
of Smargad came, &c. And Elixs in his Methurgeman faith 
that TIT ERIND?IRIPI RAU IND RU wn 
This was a City of the Sabeans, called -in their Language by 
the name of Smargad; and that this Lilith was MW BU 
2ITn mann «kind of She-devil, which killed Children, 

The Gloſs to Nidda faith fo too, and deſcribeth her to have Gloſſe Tal- 
wings,and an humane face. You may hear more of this Fairy 144 #n Nid- 
(ueen, if you can meet with that Edition of Ben Sira, which a4, fol. 24. b, 
was printed by the Fews at Conſtantinople, with the Books of 

Tobit, the Books of Zorobabel, &&c. 

By this Diſcourſe, how ſlight ſoever it may ſeem to be, I 
hall be able to attain my ſerious end. For, for this reaſon, 
as eſpecially as any other, the Hebrew women, as * lively as * Exod. r. tg. 
they were wont to be, yet now in dread of this Hobgoblin ſo- 

O Icmnly 
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jtemnly obſerve this Cuſtom ( Enchantment you may call it) 
at this very day.. 

When the Great-bellied Woman's time is come, the Fa. 
ther of the Family, or for want of him ſome Holy. Man or 
other, ( for this is r:quircd too |} is defired to come to the 
Room where the Woman is toliein, and then and there he 
is to draw a Circle upon the ſeveral Walls of that Place, and 
upon the Doors, both within and without, and moreover 
alſo about the Bed, &c. and he is to inſcribe theſe words, 
x77 pn Tm OR Adam, Chavah, Chats, Lilith; thatis, 
Adan,, ve, Cits Lilith: Ard ſo the Child is thought to be 
fufficiently defended. 

The Heathen Stories of their Strix, as our own later ones 
of the Lamie, ( they are the ſame) Tlet-paſs. Only 1 fray 
to wonder that it ſhould be their black buſineſs to kill Chil. 
dren, ſccing that the'principal Preparations whereby they ex- 
erciſe, are made either of the Skin or Fleſh of a Child. Of 
the Skin they make their Virgin-parchment, a thing of great 
importance as to them, and in which all their Spells and 
Charms are to be written, Of the Fleth decodted to a Jell 
they make their Unguents, with which they do things of 6 
rare and unreaſonable conſequence. This praRtice of theirs, 
as maliciouſly bad as it is, yet more and more confeſſeth to 
ry. purpoſe the ſecret ſtrength of Innocency, and ſanRity of 
Children, | 

Therefore by the greateft right of Nature theſe Infants 
ought to have been proof againfi the moſt barbarous and un- 
happy hand. 

But you will marvel the leſs ( and the more too _) when 
this is added to it, That Herod's own Son was one of the 
Company. 

The Scripture indeed maketh not this mention 3 but yet 
you have it from a very good hand : Cam andiviſſet Augie 
ftns, inter _pueros quos in Syria Herodes rex Judeoram intra bi- 
mann juſſit interfici, filium quoque ejus occiſum, ait, Melius 
Herodis porcum efſe quam filium. When Auguſtus Ceſar ( laith 
Adacrobius ) had heard that Herod the King of the Fews his 


oewn'Son was one of thoſe. Children, which from two ny 
old. 
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old and under were commanded by him to be ſlain in Syis, 


he ſaid, *T were better to be Herod's. Hog than his Son, Me- 
ervh, Saturnal. |. 2. c. 4. | 


Sixtus Senenſis quoteth this Anſwer of Auguſtus out of Dion Sixtus Seeenf. 


Cofins his Roman Hiſtory in the Life of this Emperor, but Ido Bibliotbec. 
ſanfte, |. 758. 


not find it there. | 

The ſame Author quoteth this paſſage ont of Phils Jadeus 
his Chronography 3 Herodes Aſcalonita anno trigefimo principe- 
ths ſui tyrannici Sanedrim ex domo David delevit, & Annaleum 
quendam atque alios S anedrim ex proſelytis ſuffecit, qui ninirum 
videbantur in Lege eruditi, tum & Salomen fororem ſuam, & 
virum ejus de triba Fuda, temque proprinm filium, quem ex nxore 
tjuſdem ſuſceperat, interfecit, quod diceretur jam in Lege promiſ- 
fe Chriftus natur. Only the laſt words are to the purpoſe, 
Itemque proprium filiem, &c. That Herod killed his own Son too, 
becauſe ic was reportcd that Chrift, who was promiſed in the 
Law, was now born. 

If this were the reaſon, it ſeemeth a little to refle@ upon the 
matter of the Innocents, | 

But indeed if the Story had been fully and expreſly ſet 
down, it muſt have gone for nothing 3 for this is but that Phils 
which ( with others of the like pretended Authority, Beroſus, 
Metaſthenes, 8c.) Annius the Monk hath fo lately obtruded to 
this World, But the impudent forgeries of this fellow the 
leamed Foſeph Scaliger, Sethus Calviſins, &c, have very quick- 
ly and ſufficiently chaſtiſed. | Ty 

And yet this ignorant man is as reverently quoted by Rabbi 


Azariasr in his Meor Enaiims, as if he had written the Wiſdem Meor Enaiim, 


of Solomon, 

But the firangeſt thing indeed is, that Fſephns himſelf 
ſhould take nonorice of this matter, -fiot only not of the'fay- 
ing of Auguſtus, but nothing neither of the killing of the 
Children 3 a paſſage very unexpeRted!y omitted by ſo great a 
Courtier and ſo good an Hiſtorian, cipecially one that ſpared 
kot to ſet forth the rett of Herod's indignities to the jull. 


It is enough to draw ſome doubt upon the Tradition of .. 
Macrobius. Faſeph Sealiger bilieveh it all; but-yethis won- _ _ 
der is, that Anguſtus Nor a mr (ach a return upon Herod, . 
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ſeeing 


fol, 89, &c. 
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Matr, 2, 18, 


Geog. Arab.Nu- 
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Part 5. P-115, 


{ccing that he himſelf did the murther, not only upon this, 
but upon all the three: Sons. I do not perceive that. the 
learned man hath cauſe enough. Herod did but calt the .-. 
vicus part upon the Emperor, ( and officiouſly roo ) but left 
the main and principal guilt upon his own head, and there. 
fore nevertheleſs to all this the Emperor might very fitly re. 
tort as he,did; That it were better to be Herod's Hog than his 
.SCN» « O. | FOTO 

But what Son of Herod's could this be? It muſt be Anipa- 
ter, or It muſt be none. But Antipater was more a Man than 
to be reckoned among the Children of two years old and un- 
der. And moreover than that, Antipater was not at Bethlehem, 
nor thereabouts, at that time. p ; 

I know not upon.what terms to make this hold, unlc(s it 
may be thus. | 

Herod had obtained of Augaſtus the killirig of two Sons 
already, and now follicited for the third. It was preſently 
upon the killing of the Infants that Herod's Meſſengers came to 
Rome with the Accuſations of his Son 4ntipater, and ſo both 
the Paſſages came tothe Emperor's ear at the fame time, and 
this later for the nearneſs was miſreckoned into the bargain. 

There is another Circumſtance or two which make the 
Murther {9 much the more concerning. 

One is, 

( You mult not take it for a thing done: but therefore the 
6d © of the Expreſſion is the greater. ) 's 

Now the dead did bury the dead. This Blood cried fo Joud 
that Rachel heard it in the Grave, and roſe to execute the Fu- 
ncrals, | 

In Rama was there a woice, heard, lamentation, and weeping, and 
great mourning > Rachel weeping for her children, and would ut 
be comforied, becauſe they were uot. 

But why Rachel? And why ſhould this Voice be heard in 
Rama ? 

Note here: the ſituation of Racþels Tomb out of the: Arabick 
Nubian Geographer. | 

At vero: Bethlebem , locus videlicet ille in quo natus eſt Chriſtts, 
diſtat ab Hieroſolymia ſex:millibus paſſuum, &: e media via my hg- 

| ctr 


» 
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betur ſepulcram Rachel, matris. Joſeph'&+. Benjamin, filiorum Ja- 

"0h, qnibus ſalus. FHuic ſepulcro duodecim ſunt lapides impoſiti, 
impendetgue telludo lapidea concamerata, &c, So the Maronites 
4n their Tranſlation. 

Bethlebem, to wit the place where Chriſt was born, is di- 
fant from Jeruſalem ſix miles and in the middle way there 
ſtandeth the Sepulchre of Rache], the mothcr of Foſeph and 
Benjamin, the Sons of Facob, upon whom be health. The 
Sepulchre is eretcd of twelve Stones, and an Arch of Stone 
above, O c. | 

So the Geographer. 

This was in the Tribe of 7Zzda, but confining upon that of 
Benjamin, where Rama was, = Rachel in the Oricntal 
Languages ſignifieth a Sheep, or Lamb : and ſoan Innocent was 
very titly called up to mourn over theſe Infants, who dicd in 
the cauſe of the Lamb of God, 

And the voice of this lamcntation was heard in Rama, be- 
cauſe Rama was in the Tribe of Benjamin. 

| Benjamin was that Son of whom Rachel died in Child- 

bed; and. though his Father. gave him this name, yet his 
Mother would have had him called Ben- ni, or the Son of Sor- 
row, : 

The next is, 

That though otherwiſe there is a large Indidtment of Inhu-- 
manities againſt this Tyrant, yet his miſcrable and uncommon 
death is rather imputcd to the ſhedding of .this (though much. 
of the rett was his own ) blood. 

That this World and he parted by an unuſual courſe of mor-. 
fality, and by the Judgment of God.too, :(at leaft in common 
reputation) Joſephus is clear. 

' 'Severe execution being done upon the two Sophiſters and. 
their Scholars for.pulling down the. Golden Eagle, whiciy (ta. 
acknowledg, the Roman Empire ) Herod had ſet up upon the 
grcateſt Gate of the Temple, #,2 wii m3 anus my 1 vioO-: Na. 
aabiozy mixiaos morn Meueiter* mores hw 8 li, & habe@ 
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#; anopds miyney ff waxy © Box m3 BYerd Cort mavud I) hf age. 
- 9p met yoo game aſe, That is, Henceforth he was taken with g 
diſeaſe, which ſeiſing upon the whole ſtate and babit of bis body, 
tormented him exceeding ſeverally. A Feaver he had, but not 
- any aente kind :- an nnſufferable Prurigo over all his body, with cop- 
-ginnal tortnres of the Colon. By the Tumors about bis feet yoy. 
- would: judg bim to be Hydropical. To this, a ſtrange inflammg- 
tion of the lower Belly, and ſuch a putrefafion of the Genitals @ © 
- bred Worms, Moreover than this , a ſhortneſs and difficulty of 
: breathing, with a Convnlſion of all the Parts, This moved thoſe 
of that time who pretended to know the mind of God, to give out 
' that theſe diſeaſes were inflicted upon Herod for his murther of the 
'Sophiſters, &c. ; | 
. Foſephus hath a fuller Tradition of this Event, Chap. 8, of 
the:r7 Book of his Antiquities. And it you conſider the 
common Tranſlation of both, you will find it fit that this 
+ other ſhould be ſet down here too. The matter will not only 
| be to turn the Greek, but (if it may be ) to render it fo, that 
eſpecially the words may ſignifi a dittin&t and artificial deſcri- 
-ption of Herod's Diſcaſe, as Foſephus meant, and indeed ex- 
preſt it like himſelf, 

I do not threaten here to do very much neither. This 
am ſure of; the Tranſlacors underfiood the matter but mean- 
ly, (C and yet one of them was a Phyſician too. _) I will do 
what I can towards that I pretend to, and leave what is like 
enough to be wanting, to thofe whom it may more properly 
concern. 

Foſephns his other words are theſe : 
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_ But the Diſeaſe of Herod grew yet more bitterly viplent, God 
exattiug this judgment of his enormities upou him. He bad a 
gentle Feaver, that is, nat expreſſing it ſelf ſo much to the outward 
tarh and feeling, as more grievonſly burning him within : 4 : 


bay with bim: An Ulcer of the Entrails, with bard 

Canfliftations, eſpecially .of the Colick Gait : A Phlegmatick, bu- - 
maxr appeared about his Feet, and ſhining #00, More than-#his, 
the Diſeaſe bad got abaut the lower Belly, and more than 4hat, 
there was a putrefaftion of bis Genitals, and it bred Worms: 
An Orthopnoea, or ſhortneſs of breath, and that alſo very wn- 
pleaſant : A troubleſom flux of Rheum , which cauſed a perpe« - 
tual Aithma : And the Patient not having ftrength to reſiſt theſe 
things, there followed a Convulſion.of all the parts. Tt was ſaid. 
therefore by the Divines of that time, and thoſe which it then 
Rood wpon to give holy judgment of theſe things, that the hand . 
of God was upen the King , to puniſh him for bis ſo oftensre- - 
peated horrible offences. 

Here I muſt tell-you though, that I'do not ſee any ſuch 
extraordinary moment or manner of fatality in this diflolu- - 
ftlan.. 

The Diſeaſe indeed was eſpecially complicate of a Dropſie- 
anda Dyſcntery. The Orthopnea, Dyſpnaa, Spaſmns,&c. nay, 
the Feaver it ſelf too, for ought I know , were but accidents 
of one or both, 

The Dyſentery (vio@- avemi x omwrdw@) was ( and 
the worſe therefore ) eſpecially in the «Mw. . The Dropfic - 
was of that kind which from the faſhion of the Inflamma-» 
tion is called Aſcites: #rewv or vey {ignifiecth ( as Galen - : 
faith to Hippocrates )) 7 wmv acvelor © 1are)s Tm 63 vemEy 7 out . At Yi. 
aibis *) 78 2apeA8,. the lower region. of the Belly comprehended li. 3. ſet. 
between the Navel and the Genitals, There the Inflammati- : 
on was, and it was OJ as the Tradition faith ; therc- 
fore the- Dropſie was of that kind which I ſaid, and of a . 
malignant ſiatcs 


There, : 
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There is nothing, makes the matter look (o ILL judpniche 
as the own«9dr' 6 aids onus orice * Burtiis Plrretadti. 
on. of the Genitals might very potſibly be an accident of the 
Dropſie, this kind eſpecially. ' If it were not, it might ho 
otherwiſe natural enough 3 and you tay hear of it in Hipty- 
crater, and in the very ſame words uſed by Foſephus hete, 


\ oumd3ves off ably» Aphori. li. 3. $47» Aph. 21 
- And yet you thall fee how this Tradition hath improved 


* Chronicon Alex® jt ſelf under the Chriftians hands 3 *Hewdvs view Jai magii, 


ondnnas 5 bbedions Sms awuarOr, x ones NQ- namegpiges & play, 


' muy} ucuay Tins dv9* bp appt BnIaity avains mwud)ay 7% Euro 
nf Enexg.* that is, And Herod being ſtruck, with a grievous 


aropfie, the whole ftate of his body corrupted, and the Worms 
crawled out. Thus he departed this life, receiving a juſt vengeance 
of that murther which he committed upon the children in Bethlehem 
for our Saviour's ſake. | 

Cedren heth it out of another Author, that this Herod wag 
famouſly known by the: name of Tlawbxry@r, the Child- 


ſlayer. 


9.n5S. 


Herod might be ſo called for the killing of his own 


But I wonder where the Author had this. 

Indeed Exſebius himfelt hath ſaid more than comes to his 
hare as to this matter; even he alſo accuſeth Herod of this 
horrible Diſeaſe, and chargeth it upon the murther of the 
Children : but ( which was the fleepineſs of the forgery ) he. 
quoteth Foſephus for it too. | 

Our own #lfric the Abbot as unadviſedly,who having told 
the Story, cloſeth it up with this raſh doom upon Herod, 7 je 
ypela cining, and the wicked King died miſerably. Photius hath 
delivered it more expreſly bad, and to no ſenſe of Traditional 


belief. 


I know there is a'kind of ' well-meaning in theſe de- 


vout Lies, butno more acceptable to him-whom it ſeemeth to 
concern, than the cuttizg off of a dog's neck. The Chriſtian Inte- 
rcit is more abſolute and ſufficient of it ſelf, than to need a 
Supererogation of this kind.  _. * 

The timplicity of Foannes Antiochenzs is more uſcful here 
than the judgment of Exſebius, He telleth the Hiſtory of the 
Children out of the Scripture it felf, and then maketh this 


» 


end 
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end of Herod's matters out of Clemens the Chronographer 3 
Kei anplets ovdtas 6 Howdy millet dviemu, oxanyxoCeurO@r Ifluerny 
g amJeyey * that if, And immediately Herod being taken with 
an incurable Diſeaſe, was eaten up of worms, and ſo died. Foan. 
Antizch. Melala Chronog. lib. 1c. Mſ. in Arch. Baroccian. Bib. 
Bodleianes | 
But this Herod the Great was not caten up of Worms nei-_ 
therz there's a difference betwixt oxwanngs tumitox, or Yluroc, 
oxannxaCewTOr. This indecd was the Diſeaſe ot which the 
other Herod dicd 3 Antivchus died ſo too and both by the gs, ,2 
plain and vitible judgiment of God : the which where it is not 2 Maccab. 5. 
very notably and convincingly revealed, it were good to make 
a5 little uſe of our own Augury as we can. | 
In the other Herod's caſe, St. Like faith that an Angel ſiruck 
him. This Angel in Foſephus is but an Owl, BxBave F 4yy5n00 * 
and a German Soothſayer had told the King as much before. 
Antiqu. 1. 18. c. 8, But of this in a more proper place, 
But if Herod the Great had been axwanxe&ewr@r, or eaten 
up of Worms, and by the judgment of God too; is it to be 
thought that this judgment looked a{quint upon all the reſt of 
this King's enormities, and cat a full eye only upon the Maſſa- 
creof the Children? | 
This is but to deliver up Herod to Satan here, that his 
Soul might be ſaved in the day of the Lozgd. Would you 
have ſuch a man thus taken from the evil to come ? Rather 
than ſo, if you wou'd have a damnation upon Herod that 
fleepeth not, let him have his portion in this life 3 Ict him 
- the death of the righteous, and let his laſt end be like 
IS, 
Though he may ſeem to you to be never ſo much pluck'd 
off from God's right hand, yet you do not fee that this man 
was written Childlefs: though he had drank ſo deep of the 
blood of Innocents, fiill there was one left, and one of his 
own Race too, to fit upon the Throne of Fury. You are not 
to reckon of theſe things according to your own angry way 
of vengeance. The right profligati homines, and thoſe that 
are notoriouſly engaged, eſpecially in intereſted impieries, are 
moſt uſually condemned to proſper here, that they may * 
P tne 
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the more ſecretly and juſtly reſerved tothe blackneſs and dark- 
neſs of their own other World. 

But if you will now, Herod (ball be left in the very ſame cafe 
that you would have him. | 

Let it be (o, that he was judged here, that he might not be 
condemned hereafter; or, Jet both be true 5 (*tis (o ſome. 
times : then I believe with you that the doom did as princi. 
pally and innmediately reflec upon this murther of the Inno- 
cents, as upon any. of all, the reſt. 

There is an aggravation in the number too, at leaſt if the 
account be honctily given up to our hands, 

The Greek Tradition in the Rubrick to the Day is, @v 6 «ef 


cemb. 25. An- ws ganas wd\.. That it was no leſs than fourteen thouſand, 
tholog. £132. The A thiopick Church reckoneth of as many in their Miſſal 


Memomnals, 

I know not what to ſay to this; but, if it beſo, then They 
Bethlehem Ephratah are not fo little among the thouſands of Fuda, 
Mich. 5.2. 

It will not be much befide the matter, if here I remember 
you of this Story : 

The Town of Hamel in the Duchy of Brunſwick was excec- 
dingly pelicred with Rats. There happened tocome to Town 
a roguy Fidler, who undertook prefently to quit the place of 
all the Vermin, upon condition to receive ſuch a fum of Mo- 
ney for his pains. The Burgers agreed. The Fidler betook 
him to his Pipe, at the ſound whereof the Rats came all 
forth, and followed the fellow quite through the Town to 
the River Feſer, where they were all drown'd. The Piper 
(the Py'd Piper they call'd him ) came to demand his Money: 
but the ſum was now thought to be too much, eſpecially the 
thing being done fo cafily too, and ſo unexpectedly ; yet 
they allotted him a good ſufficient reward : but the fellow 
would have his Bargain, all or none; or elſe he would come 
dy it as he could. They bid him take his courſe. The ftel- 
low fet his Pipe to his mouth, and to work again as before 3 
and all the Children followed him out of the Town to the 
Vale of Koppenburgh, where the Mountain ſeemed to open 


and receive in. theſe little ones into a prepoſterous womb, - 
:0, 
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ſo cloſed vp again, But certain it is, that it was never yet 
heard of where or how that Earth delivered her (elf of theſe 
Children again. The number of the little ones was 130 
and the thing was done in Sermon-time upon the 26 of Zune, 
in the year 1284, as Sethis Calviſins out of the Anvals of the 
Place. 

The ſpecial reaſon why this Story is here ſet down, is that 
which follows. In the memory of this difafter the men of 
Hamel date all theif publick matters eſpeeially from this Exs- 
dw, or going forth of the Children, ſetting it down next to 
the Year of our Lord. 


Ammianus Marcelinus telleth of two that ſuffered unjuſily 41mia. Mar- 
cellin. lib, 27, 
P> 359, 379. 
Eaition. Lin« 


under the tyranny uf Yalentinian, Þuorum memoriam apud Me- 
diolanum colentes nuuc uſque Chri(tiani, Jocum ubi ſepulti ſunt, Ad 


Tnnocentes appellant : whoſe memories the Chrittians at Milane j,y1;q0;16, 


doyct Celebrate, and the place where they lye buried is called 
The Innocents, Theſe two laſt Digrctſions were not intended 
to be miſtaken, but by this unintereſted diſguiſe, the more to 
juſtihe the Celebrations of theſe our own Innocents indeed : 
the ſeveral praQtices of whoſe memories I would have here ta- 
ken as they are reccived, and they {ha}l be more juſtly than af- 
{ionately delivered. 

Brochardus in his Deſcription of the Holy Land pointeth you 
to the very place where theſe Infants were ſlain z tem ( faith 
he ) oftenditur locus occifionis Innocentium puerorum. 

Adrichomias and others tell you of a Chappel there about 
Betblehem dedicated to their memory, and under that a Vault 
in the which theſe little Bodies lie buried, 

The Deſcription of this Vauk you have in the Viaggio di Ve- 
nelia al Santo Sepolcro: Verſo I oriente gli e un altra grotts, ouero 
caverna, gin baſſa & ſiretta, ordinata in modo d' una Croce, & qui 

furono ſepolti gli Santi Innocenti, &c. Ancora ne ſepelirono una 
parte di detti Innecenti fra Bethlehem &* Bethania, otto miglta, 
lequali ſepolture ſe vedano ancora hoggi di ; that is, Ealtward 

rc is another Grot or Cavern lying low underneath, and 
the paſſage very narrow , it is contrived into the faſhion of a 
Croſs, and here ( ſome of ) the Holy Innocents lie buried : 
another part of them lie buricd in the way betwixt ms" 
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and Bethany, tor a matter of eight miles diftancez and their 
Sepulchres are to be ſeen to this.very day. 
This is all the Local memory of thete Infants I meet with; 
and *tis miore too than the good Arabick Nubian Geographer had 
__ heardot. 
The day. S$. For their Anniverſary Remembrances concerned in time, 
I do not find their Day among tke ancient Holy ones, 

There is a Greek Apoltolical ( *tis call'd fo ) Inſtitution of 
the Church-Holy-days : *tis true, they are but few there; in- 
deed they could not be many as then, This bloody ſeed of the 
Church was not yet ſo much caſt upon the ground. 

The Greek, Enumeration acknowledgeth and appointeth 
St. Stephen's Day to be kept Holy z but of the Innocents no men- 
tion there at all, 

The Arabick, Tranſlation of this Conſtitution hath more 
Holy-days than the Original, ard the Hy papante for one. 


And you are toreſt ( (ay they) ; Aga IE) 
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#pon the Feſtival ( called  ) Aibubanti, and that is the entrance 
of the Lord Chriſt into the Temple, Conltitut, Arab. MS. fol, 
W785 - ... 
Eadbe Conet- This Holy-day is called in the Roman Church Purificatio 
lior. Arab. Jo- B. Marie we call it ſo too, and from the Saxons Candlema- 
ſeph. egypt. day. Here the Arabick Greek word Aibubanti (\&amy]n) ſeem- 
or one = eth to betray the truii of the Tranſlator, and therefore though 
tm” it fall not fo dirctly within my buſineſs, yet it is not to be ket 
Os. 

Meurfri Glo. It paſſeth unexcepted againſt, that this Holy-day was firſt 
in warm, Made at Conftantinople, and no ſooner than the times of 7#- 
ftinian the Emperor. If it fhould be fo, the Arabick Conſii- 
tution doth not ſo providently begin with Ego Petrus & Par- 
Ius, &Cc. as the Greek and then atterwards inſert a Holy-day 
- Zaſtinian's making, which was. no leſs than 520 years 

altcr.. ; 
Eut.to make up this as well as I may.. _ 
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It is certain that the Arabick Tranſlator followed ſome 
_ Greek Copy than that which is now moſt uſually recei- 
ved. 

It is certain alſo that this very Holy-day was very anci- 
ently and immemorially obſerved in the Zthiopick , the 
Coptick, and the Syriack, Churches, &c. and by the name of 


NN y>S or Ingre ſus Domins, the entrance of the Lord 


into the Temple. So that for the Thing and Cel:bration, it 
is abſolutely old enough, if not Apoltolically ſo; yet howe- 
ver (and which is the matter) much deeplicr engaged in An- 
tiquity than the times of 7uſtinian. But for the Greek, word 
here in the Arabick diſguiſe, it is not ſo ready to give a jult ac- 
count. And yet it I ſhould ſay that the Greek word weve as 
ancient as the thing, though not in uſe and ſolemnity at Con- 
ftantinople till thoſe very times of Fuſtiniay, I know not what 
any Man could haply ſay to the contrary. 

And fo I have diſcharg'd the Tranſlator as I could : but 
as to my own matters, it is to be confeſſed here, that though 
the Arabick, Conſtitution maketh more Holy. days than the 
Greek, yet it maxcth no reckoning of Innocents day at all: 
neither indeed dol tind this Feſtival in any of the Eaſtern Al- 
manacks. 


For however there be Leſſons appointed for this Day ſet Novnn Teſt a- 


down at the end of ſome Syriack Tranſlations ( as well Ma- 
nuſcript as Printed) of the New Teſtament, yet the Huly-day 
1s not to be found in the Antiochian Kalendar. 

And though: the &thiopick, Church in the celebration of 
their Corban, or Communion, uſeth to make a very ſolemn and: 
devout Memorial of theſe Innocents 3. yet there is no Day 


aſhgned to them in the Kalendar of that Church. Neither Athan:/us 


was it to be look'd for; for the Coptick Almanack it ſelf 
( which-is known to preſcribe to this other } hath it not.net- 
ther. 


ſeven or eight Holy-days throughout the whole year 3 that is, 
the Anunciation, the Nativity, the Epiphany, &c. Preter hec 
Reſta celebrands alia. non invenio, More than thcle I find not, 


6. Cap. 3. pag. 
2, 


Indeed none of all theſe Kalendars acknowledg more than : 


faith, 
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faith one, ( and of the Roman Intereit too.) It is his Note 
to the Coptick, Kalendar, and the reaſon importcth alike tor all 
the relt, ?Tis true, I can tell you of an ArabickKaterdar of 41. 
ka at the end of his Aſtronomical Tables, where 1 tind this 


Day put down under the name and Title of Jab "IG: 


Occifio Prerorum, or, The Murther of the Infants, But 1 
can percieve too that this Kalender is not very ancient, as 
well by the Memory of St, Chryſoſtom there in theſe words, 


We pf Gaga AJ that is, The death of Joby 


of the Golden mouth (as the Eaſtern men uſe to call this Father, 
and he is often ſo quoted in the Arabick Catena: ) as alſo by 
an evident plainncſs of the Roman engagements there, not 
only from the very great number of Holy-days, but of ſuch 
too as expreſly belong to the Relation, and the (late too) In- 
ſtitution of that Church. 

Here I do not mean to fit as Judg upon the Holy-days, as 
concerning their »«mber or manner of Celebration : I mean 
only to {peak to you a few words of peremptery and indifferent 
truth. 

I. That in the moſt Primitive and Apoſtolical times the 
Kalendars yielded up but a very ſhort and only principal ac- 
count of Saints and Martyrsz ( which is to be noted by 
ſomebody ) the Nativity of Chriſt is always one, and one 
of the chicfcſt: and moreover than that, the Saturday and 
Smnday ( wou'd you have me call them both Sabbath-days, 
or, which is worſe, that which was the eighth, the ſeventh 
day? ) were held in equal reverence of Keeping and Obſerva- 
tlon. 

2. That the reaſon why ſo few Saints-days were obſerved 
in and about the firſt times, how ſubſtantial ſoever as for that 
preſent and exigency, yet draweth no neceſſary example upon 
us, were it not that the Eaftern Churches in a full body had 
keft the matter to this day at the very ſame rate as they found it 
then, without makivg any conſiderable addition to that ſmall 
number any where, and in the moſt {et and leading places, (as 


the Coptick,, Antiochian Churches, &c.) none at all. 
| ; 3. That 


in die Imnocentium. 
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3. That it is moſt likely, that in the Times immediately 
ſucceeding to thoſe which are granted for Primitive, the re- 
membrance of Saints and Martyrs was praQtiſed but in groſs, 
at the ſolemn confeſſionary Commemorations of all together 
in the Memorial part of their Communion, and this only by 
a naked rehearſal of their Good Names (as at the firft) with- 
out any appointment of particular Days to this or that Saint, 
The flying tracks of theſe Commemorations you may diſcover 
inour own lateſt rcformed Liturgiesz or, if you would ſce it 
nearer to the top of Time, then let your recourle be to the 
Ethijopick, Niſſal : you may ſee that in the Bibliotheca Patrum , 
or, it you be curious, and would ſce it ſomewhat more Ort» 
ginal, you may read ( that is, this part of it ) in the Prodre- 
mus Coptus, C. S. de Copt. moribus, P. 37. & 38. 

4- Laſtly, That the firſt aſſignment of theſe Remembran- 
ces in groſs, to ſet and ſingle Days, and increaſment too to 
ſo notorious a bulk, was very probably the delign of the 
Greek, but much more eſpecially of the Latin Church 3 and 
for the moſt part not fo anciently neither as to be reflected up- 
on with any commanding or convincing reverence, nay, nor 
done ( when it was _) to that juſt and clcar purpoſe as would 
be wiſhed for in this caſe, 

*Tis true, the blood of theſe Innocents was dear and preti- 


ous in the fight of God, and like that of all his Saints. * The Nis 6!ofar in: 


day of ones Death is better than that of ones Birth, as by an 
excellent abuſe of Expreſſion in the Church hath very well 
rendred the place: But do you think that a report of this 
kind will make theſe Bones fat? (* Proz.15.30..) your ſclyes 
Ut may, 

The true too, that a Good Name is better than precious 
Ointment, ( Eccl.7.3-) But donot you know that thele dead 
Flies (with reverence to your Saints be it ſpoken) do make 
this Ointment (which in the right ſence indeed would be very 
precious ) to have a ſtinking ſavour ? 

Let me tell you the truth, (though I do it with an unfor- 
ward will ) This is one of the Little Foltics that will ſtick up= 
on you, what otherwiſe might be accounted to have been Men. 
In reputation tox Wiſdom and Honour, Eccl. 10.1. FE 
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So Meurſius 
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And now I think almoſt as much as could be hath been ſaid 
againſt the Day of theſe Innocents; and yet for all that it is 
certain that the Holy-day is of very old ſtanding in both the 
Churches : And thus and thus it was celebrated, 

As nearer home, I ſhall begin with the uſe of. the Abby of 
Oſeney here at Oxford, (it was fo, but the Maps will cheat 
you now, ( indecd they are cheated themſelves ) *tis ubi Tre 
ja fuit. ) 

By the uſe of this Church they were wont to bring out upon 
this day the Foot of a Child, prepared aftcr their faſhion, agd 
put upon with rcd ard black Colours, as to ſignifie the diſinal 
part of that Day. They put this up in a Chelt in the Veſtry, 
ready to be produced at the time, and to be ſolemnly carticd 
about the Church to be adored by the people. 

My Authority for this you have here {et down out of anold 
Ritual of that place, and obſerved to me by my very good 
and.lcarned Friend Gerard Langbain Doctor of Divinity, and 
Provoſt of 2weens College. 

The Rubrick in the Ritual is, Ttem notandum quod in die In- 
nocentium, poſt Primam, preparetur Pes Innocentis, viz. cum rubro 
auriculari, nigroque panno ſuper auricalarem poſito , qui jacet in 
quadam ciſta in Reveſtiario, & paſtea in Karola deferatur, ut ad- 
retur a populo. 

The Kamick Wooden Kalendar uſeth to diſtinguiſh theſe 
Holy-days; not as we and other folk do, but by a pretty kind 
of Hicroglyphical memory. 

As in ttead of St. Gregory's Day, they ſet you down in a 
Picture a Schoolmaſter holding a Rod and Ferula in his 
hands. It is becauſe at that time ( as being about the begin- 
ing of the Spring ) they uſe to ſend their Children firlt to 
School. Adeo ſuperſtitioſt ſunt quidam, &c. And ſome are fo 
ſuperſtitiouſly given, as upon this night to have their Children 
asked the queſtion in their ſleep, Whether they have any mind 
to Book, or no; and it they ſay, Yes, they count it fora very 
good preſagez Sin tacuerint ant negent, tive eos adjudicant, But 
it the Children anſwer nothing, or nothing to that purpoſe, 
they put them over to the Plough. 


| So 
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| So for St. George's Day they piQture an Horſe for St. Fohn 
Baptijt's a Lamb, ad agnum Dei, de quo vatioinstus eſt, reſpici- 
enter, 

For Simon and Jude's Day a Ship, becauſe they were Fiſhers; 
and ſo (to come to thematter) for Innocents Day the Drawn 
Sword of Herod. Olam IWormius, Faſt. Danicor. lib.2. cap.15. 

It hath been a Culiom, and yet is cliewhere, 10 whip up 
the Children upon Tnnecents-day morning, that the memory 
of this Murther might ftick the cloſer, and in a moderate pro- 
portion to at over the cruelty again in kind, | 

Lewis the Eleventh was ſo fad and ferious a remembrancer 
of this Martyrdom, that he would not be intercupted by any 
Aﬀairs of State, how important ſoever, in the ſtricteſt ſanQi- 
fication of their Day. Philip de Comines. | 

But the moſt commenſurate RecolleQion of this Day's Bu- 
fineſs ( did not the Superſtitious parc ſpoil the Decorum ) is 
that which we are now about; A Celebration of the Day, and 
the Divineſt part of that, by a Service and Solemnity of Chil- 
dren. 

The Epiſcopus Chorftarxum was a Choriſter-Biſhop choſen by 
his Fellow-children upon St. Nicholas's Day. Upon this Day 
rather than any other, becauſe it is ſingularly notcd of this 
Biſhop, ( as St. Paul ſafd of his Timethby _) That he had known 
the Scriptures of a child, and led a life ſandifſime ab ipfis incee- 
nebilis inchoatam. Thereaſon is yet more properly and expreſly 
ſet down in the Engliſh Feſtival. 

It is ſayed that bis Fader hyght Epiphanius, and his Moder 
Joanna, ec. And whan be was born, &c. they made him Chri- 


flen, and caled bim Nycolas, that is @ mannes name, but be kepeth 


the name of a child, for be choſe to kepe vertues, meknes, and ſim- 
Plenes and without malice. Alſo we rede while he lay in his cradel, 
be fafted Wedneſday and Friday: theſe days he wonld ſouke 
but ones of the day, and therwyth held him pleſed: thus he lyned 
all bis Iyf in vertues with this childes name. And therefore chil- 
dren don bim worſhip before all other Saints, &c+ Lib. Feltivals in 
St. Nicolas, fol. 55. 

From this Day till Innocents Day at night (it laſted longer 


at the firft) the Epiſcopws Puerorum was to bear the name, _ 
0 


p I 4 
47 


has 


Epiſcopus Puerorum 


hold up the ſtate of a Biſhop,anſwerably habited with a Crofter or 
Paſteral- Staff in his hand,and a Mitre upon his head : and fuch 
an one too ſome had as was multis Epiſcoporum mitris ſumptuoſir, 
(ſaith one) very much richer than thoſe of Biſhops indeed. 
The reft of his Fellows from the fame time being , were 
to take upon them the ſtyle and counterfeit ef Prebends, yiel- 
ding to their Biſhop ( orelſe as if it were) no els than Ca- 
nonical obedience. | | 
And look what ſervice the very Biſhop himſelf with his Dean 
and Prebends (had they been to officiate) was to have perfor- 
med, the Maſs excepted, the very ſame was done by the Cho- 
rifter-Biſhop and his Canons upon the Eve andthe Holy-day, 
By the Uſe of Sarum (tor *tis almoſt the only place where 1 
can hear any thing of thisz that of 'York in their Proceſſional 
ſeems to take no notice of it ) upon the Eve to Innocents Day 
the Chorifſter-Biſhop was to goin ſolemn Procettion with his 
fellows ad altare Sante Trinitata, & omnium $ anforum, ( as 
the Proceſſional 3 or ad ahare Innocentinm ſtve Sante Trinitatic, 
as the Pie in capis, & cereis ardentibus in manibys, in theit 
Copes, and burning Tapers in their hands, the Biſhop begin; 
ning, and theother Boys following, Centum quadragiuta qua- 
tuor, &c. then the Verſ. Hi empti ſunt gx omnibus, &c, and this 
is fung by three of the Boy. | 
' Then'all the Boys fingthe-Proſa ſedentem jt ſuperite majeſta- 
2ir arce, &c, The Choriſter Biſhop in themean'timefumich the 
Altar firſt, and then the Image of the Holy Trinity. Then the 
Biſhop'ſaith medeſta voce the Verf, Letamini, and the Reſpond 
is, Ez gloriamini, &c, then the Prayer which we yet retain. 
Deus, \ citjus hodierna die preconium Innocentes Martyres not lo- 
guends, fed moriends,  confeſi ſunt, omnia in-nobis vitiorum mala 
mortifica, ut fidem tuam quam lingua nojftra loguitur. etiam moribus 
vita fateatur : Dui cum Patre& Spiritu Santo, &c. 46 
But the Rubrick to the Pze faith, - Sacerdos dicat both the 
Prayer and the Letamini, that is, forme Rubricks da; other- 
wiſe I take-the.BenediQion to be of more Prieſtly.conſtquence 
than the Oremus. &c. which yet was ſolemnly performed by 
the Choriſter-Billiop, as-will follow, "mr : 


In 


—— 
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Jn their return from the-Altar Precentor puerorum incipiat,&c. 
the Chanter-Choriſter is to begin De Saud Maria, &c. the Re 
ſpoxd is Felix namqne, &C. Et ſic proceſſio, &C. 

' _ . The Procetſion was made into the Quire by the Weſt door, 
and in ſuch order ( as it ſhould feem by Mslanus ) Ur Decanus 
cam Canonicis infimum locum, $ acellani medium, Scholares vers 
um ſus Epiſcopo ultimum &- digniſſimum locum occupent, &c., 
That the Dean and Canons went foremoſt,the Chaplains next, 
the Biſhop with+his lictle Prebends.in the laſt and higheſt place : 
the Biſhop taketh his ſeat, and the reſt of the Children diſpoſe 
of themſelves upon each fide of the Quire upon the uppermoſt 
Aſcent,the Canons Reſident bearing the Incenſe and the Book, 
and the Petit Canons the Tapersz according to the Rubrick, 
Ad iſlam proceſſionem pro diſpoſitione puerorum ſeribuntur Canonici 
al miniftrandim iiſdem 5 Majores ad thuribulandum & ad librum 
deferendurmm, Minores ad candelabr&portanda, 8c. 
© And from this hour to the full end of the:next days Proceſ- 
fron; Nullrs Clericorum ſolet gradum ſuperiorem aſcendere, cnjuſ- 
ung conditionis fuerit ew 3 0a os 

hen Epiſeopus in ſede ſua dicat verſum, Specioſus forma, &c. 
Diffnſa eſt pratis- in labiis tnis, && then the Prayer, Dex 
qui ſalutis eterne, &c. Pax vobis, &c. Then after the Benedica- 
ns Domino, Epiſcopus Puerorum in ſede ſua benedicat populun: 
it bunc modum +, that is, the Biſhop of the Children fitting in 
his ſeat, is to give the Benedidtion, or bleſs the People in this 
manner. * r6be 

Princeps Eccleſie, paſtor nvilis, cunflam plebem/tnam benedicere 

digneris, &&c, Then turning towards the People, he ſingeth or 
faith (for all this was in pleno cantu ; that Age was (o far from 
Silling Deſcant or the Fuges, that they were not-come up to: 
Counterpoint } Cum manſnetudine &  chatitate- humiliate vos 
ad benediftionem the Chorus\anſwerivg, Deo gratias. Then 
the Croſs-bcarer delivereth up the Crotier to the Biſhop again : 
Et tunc Epiſcopus Puerorum primo ſignando ſe in fronte ſic dicat, 
Adjutoriun noſtrum in nomine Domini; the Chorus anſwering, 
Dui feeit calum & terram. * 

Then after ſome other like Ceremonies performed;the Eps(- 

cons Puerorym or Choriſter: Biſhop beginneth the Completorium 
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or Complyn ; and that done, he turneth towards the Quire 
and ſaith, Adjutorium, &c. then laſt of all he ſaith, 


Benedicat vos omnipotens Deus, 
Pater, & Filius, & Spiritus SanGius. 


In die ſanforum Tnnocentium ad ſecundas veſperas accipiat Cru- 
ciferarius baculum Epiſcopi Puerorum, & cantent Antiphon. Prin- 
ceps Eccleſie, &c. ficut ad primas veſperasr. Similiter Epiſcopms 
Puerorum benedicat populum ſupraditio modo, & ſic compleatur 
Servitium bujus diei. Rubric, Proceſſional. 

And a'l this was done with that Solemnity of Celebrati- 
on and appetite of ſeeing, that the Statute of Sarum was 
forced to provide, Sub pana majoris Excommunicationis , ne 
quis puteros illos in prefata Proceſſione, vel alias in ſus miniſte- 
rio, premat ant impediat quoquo modo, quo minis pacifice vale- 
ant facere & exequi quod illis imminet faciendum, &«c. That no 
man Whatſoever, under the pain of Anatbema, (hould inter- 
rxupt or prefs upon theſe Children at the Proceſſion ſpoken of 
before, or in any other part of their Service in any ways, but 
to ſuffer them quietly to performand execute what it concern'd 
them to do. 

And the part was a&ted yet more carneſily ; for Molanus 
faith that this Biſhop in ſome places did reditws, cenſns, & 
capones anno accipere, receive Rents, Capons, &c. during 
his year, &c. And it ſeemeth by the Statute of Sarzm, that 
he held a kind of Viſitation, and had a full correſpondency 
of all other State and Prerogativez for the Statute faith, 
ElGus autem puer Choriſta in Epiſcopum modo ſolito puerlli offici- 
#1 in Eccleſia ( prout fieri conſuevit ) licenter exequatnr, Convi- 
vium aliquod de cetero, vel Fiſtationem; exterixs vel interixs, 
nullatenus, ſed in domo communi eum ſociis converſetur, 8&c. Eccle- 

fiam &: Scholas cum ceteris Choriſtis ſtatim poſt Feſtum Innocentinm 
Frequentando, &c. 

More than all this, Molanus telleth of a Chorifter-Biſhop 
in the Church of Cambray , who diſpoſed of a Prebend 
which fell void in his Month ( or Year, for I know not 
which it was) to his Maſter, quaſi jare ad ſe devoluto : Quam 

callationem 
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collationem beneficti magnifici reverendiſſimus. Preſul , cam puer 
grato animo magiſtrum ſuum bene de Ecolefia meritum nominaſſet, 
gratam & ratam habuit. | 

In caſe the Choriſter-Biſhop died within the Month, his 
| Exequies were ſolemnized with an anſwerable glorious pomp 
and ſadneſs. He was buried ( as all other Biſhops) in all his 
Ornaments, as by the Monument in ſtone ſpoken of before, it 
plainly appeareth 3 the Expreſs or Image whercof 1 have here 
ſet down in the dead poſture, as repeating over a paſſage of 
that kind which deſerveth to be remembred, though it were 
not fit to have been done, 
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-. For this Antick at the Feet of the Child, it is alſo a little 
. tobe ſpoken te. 

This manner in Sepulture is very ancient and uſual, both 
in the Chriltian- and the Common Intereſt; and yet me- 
thinks *cis a hard matter to fix a through-pac'd Reafon up- 
ON it. | bi 3 

Grog-Nub. par= The Arabick, Nubian Geographer hath this piece of Story : 

3- lIl- 47. He very fully defcribeth the Sepulcres of the Septem Dormienti- 
»w:, (the thing I think is not ſo, but will-ſerve the turn as if 
1t were true ) and then faith, MT ETREN w 

At the Feet of theſe dead Slecpers,- and to each of them, a 
Dog lay to the Tomb, his head reflext upon his tail. . 

It will be a fafe and cafie way howloever, ( and I think *tis 
true too) that all theſe Appointments of Gentry came down 
from the Egyptians. It ſeems we have not obſerved yet how 
much of the great buſineſs of Heraldry we have taken from 
them; whereas we that wonder at this odgl kind of writing, 
expreſs and turn it into Engliſh our ſclves. Pauſanias in his 
Brotica, where he ſpeaketh of the Sepulcres of thoſe Thebans 
which ſo ftoutly fell in the Macedonick, War, faith. that their 
Tombs had no .Inſcriptions , emonus 5 imiclu rump Moy, but 
the ſtatue of a Lion ſtood by, as to ſignifie their courage ( and 
fortitude.) Ptolemeus the Pheſtian rendreth the Original of 
thele things up to Hercwles : but that huge Name tignificth io 
much and fo little, that I know not how to make the Synchro- 

niſm. 

The matter, if it be taken from the Original, is plainly Hic- 
roglyphical. That People were the firſt that read neither back- 
wards nor forwards, but a way of their own. Camſſinus and 
others way be ſeen to the 37 Hieroglyphick of Horus 4polle. 

For the thing here, the Head indeed and Fore-part was 
much defaced, but it was not untoward to gueſs the Dragon 
by his Tail; where yet I did not only make uſe of my own f(a- 
gacity. (fuch as it is,; but of that alſo of my ingenuous friends 
Mr. Edmund Chilmead and Mr. Richard Goodridge , who difco- 
vered no otherwiſe upon that place, FR SA 

The lictle Monſter (I think I may call it fo) ſeemeth to 

acknowledg it felf to ſome Noble Family 3 but I believe tis 
higher 


in die Innocent inn. 


bighes yet; and] as to expreaſsa Bihop in every pome, tefcr- 
reth to that of the Plalmift, Concrulcabir lemmem & dracinews, 8c, 
For the ſmallneſs off this-matter had reaſon to entitle it to the 
divincft looks they had at that time 3 anda child of. this kind 
wight be thought fie. enough: to tread upon the: Old Serpent, 
In the Greek; Traditions concerning! thet Day I-find not'any 
thing like te-this manner of Gelebration3: and in the Lat but 


very little. Dwrand indeed maketls mention 7 andionly fo ) Durand. lib. ., 
of the BenediGio- Puerorum in die Innocentium, Beleth ſaith ag 44+ D8M-15 


much > NoGurnas & univerſun(' fficmm craſtinum'celebrant Dj'z+ 
uni,., 90d. Stephannc fareratr Piaconns ,. Or ad Leftioneviooncedunt 
Benoditlanes;, ( quad: tamen. faatre nondebent,; faith Durand )-i3 
Wes; 6%; 6jur dich Myfjam celabret Hehabonaadarins.. © Sid coders 
modo, onne- Oficiaom (penficinnt! Sacerdotes ipfo dit' beati' 'Foatnis, 
qwd. hia Sacerdes. fuerit ys ti Pueriin tpſo feſto'Tnnoetn inn, quia 
Innwcentes: fra: Ghriſio- accift+ ſgent-. Beleth. _— 
_ af 7,6" The: Sawebrliad and kept theilDay',;-as ic ſcermerh by 
their; Evangelifary-, | wbera:the: Riubticls: toithe Goſpel''is; 
Dyr FobTpel real on cylbamayye d2F, This is the Goſpel for 
Childmaſs or Childermaſs-day. But of any Chorifter-Biſhop, 
as to bear a part in the obſervation, I did not attain unto : 
and ſince I can almoſt perceive that it was not much to be ex- 
peRed ; and I am not todifſemb'e that a very ingenious Friend 
of mine, Mr. Thomas Barlow of Queens College, ſugg:itcd to me 
as much. The Cuſtom doth very much appcar io have taken 
its Riſe from the Romiſh 3 - but how anciently, I muſt confeſs I 
know not. It began to loſe it ſelf more eſpecially from the 
times of the Council of Baſil in the 21 Schon, whereot it re- 
ceiveth this ſharp rebuke. 

Turpem abuſum in quibuſdam frequentatum Eccleſtis, quo cortis 
anniicelebritatibus nonnulli cum mitra, baculo &* veſtibus pontifica- 
libus more Epiſcoporum benedicunt, ( quod fejtum Fatuorum, vel In- 
meentium,vel Puerorum.in quibuſdam regionibus nuncupatur,) &c. 
Hec ſanfia Synodus ftatwit & jubet, &c. ne hec aut ſinilia Iudi- 
bria exerceri amplizs permittant, Sctſion, 21, 

I know not whether it will be beſt to ſay, that the Reverend 
Fathers might have been leſs miſtaken 3 but that the Feſtum Fa- 
tworum was a diſtin&t Holy-day from the Innocents-day, is a clear 


caſe from Durand. ubi ſupra. Otner- 


Epiſcopus Puerorum 


— 


Otherwiſe I think it is not much to be thought that God 
took any very great pleaſure in the Sacrifice of Fools. 

It ſeemeth indeed to ſuit well with Fleſh and Ceremony, 
that the Memories of the young Innocents ſhould be kept in 
ſtore by a Holy-day of Children, but 'cwas but ftrange fire, 
The Word of the Lord was precious in thoſe days, when the 
Child-Sammel minifired before him in a Linnen Ephod. 

All this notwithſtanding, you may note too, that theſe 
arenot the leaſt of thoſe little ones which have been made ca- 
pable of this improper excellency. 

Baronixs telleth of an Archbiſhop of Rhemes conſecrated at 
five years old. But fee Sethns Calviſmes to the year after Chriſt 
925, yeta little further. And that you may the leſs be moyed 
at this ſmall thing repreſented here unto you in ſuch grand 
Appare], I ſhall fet down in the laſt place (as connatural to 
the buſineſs ) a Story of an Epiſcoprs Piſcis, or a Vilh in Bi- 
ſhops Habit. Youmuſt not queſtion whether this be Fwre Di- 
vine, or no. This Sca-ghoſt appeared in this form and faſhion. 


Wet 


in die Innocentium. 
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Yon may find as much in Geſyer and others; but Rondelets- 
#7 is my Author, and theſe are his words. : 
He had related before of a Monk-fifk, and then he faith, 
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Monſtram aliud multo ſuperivre mirabilins ſubjungo quod accept 

& Gisberto medico Germano, cujus ante aliquotiesmemini, quod ipſe 

ab Amſterodamo cum literis acceperat , quibas ille afirmabat, Anno 

253 in Polonia viſum id monſtrum marinum, Epiſcopi habitu, & 

a4 Polonie regem delatam, cui ſignis quibuſdam indicare videbatur 
tebementer fe expere ad mave reverti, quo dedaGus, ſlatim in id ſe 
confecit. Sciens omitto plura que de hoe monſtra mihi narrata ſuut, 

quia fabaloſa eſſe arbitror. Ka eſt hominis vanitas, ut rei jou ſe 

| ſatis 


"A 


im die Innocentium, 


12? 


ſatis mirabili preter verum plura etiam affingant. Ego qualem 
muſtri iconem accepi, talem omnino exhibeo, vera ea ſit, an non, nec 
offrmo, nec refello, So Rendeletins, Not to beſtow much upon 
the Tranſlation,in ſhort it is, That in the year 2531 a Fith was 
taken in Polonie, ſuch an one as repreſented the whole appea- 
rance and appointments of a Biſhop. This Sca- Monſter was 
brought to the King, and after a while ſcemed very much to 
expreſs to him, that his mind was to return to his own Element 
again ; which the King perceiving, commanded that 1t (hould 
be ſoz and the Biſhop was carried back to the Sea, and caſt 
himſelf into it immediately. 

There is a ſtranger thing belonging to this ſtory than the 
thing it ſelf, that Cromer, who lived then, and wrote the Hi- 
tlory of Polonia at that very time, ſhould know nothing of the 
matfer. 


Bellonius ſaith, that this Fiſh was for all the world like to a Cuus corporis 

magnitude, fa- 
Crs AC Cults, þ 
falls erat omni- Wy: 
- a no qualen wide- LS ts 
ſubſtantial truths, (becauſe you and I mult live, forfooth) and as Fpiſccops Cle 


yet the things themſelves ſhould ſignifie juſt nothing at all. 17#/44n Romani, 


Amman Biſhop, ſua mitra, ſuiſque reliquis ornamentis, &c, What 
Popery in the Sea too? Away with theſe baubles 3 *tis a marvel! 
that ſuch fopperies ſhould be pretended to the beating down of 
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O determine the Confuſion of things, 'q 
| Chronology taketh part with Hiſtory ; 8 
which interweaving [the Account of '4 
Time with the paſſages of Story , ren- of 
dreth the Series more diſtin, and fitter Al 
for comprehenſion. 

Not to be curious about the deſcrip- 
tion of Time, whereof St. Auguſtin coyf, ix. c, 
confeſſed, $i nemoex me querat, ſcioz ſi querenti explicare velim, 
neſcio. *?Tis the meaſure of all our Motions, and is divided by 
the two greater Lights of Heaveninto Days, and Months, and 
Years, Gen. 1. The two leſſer parts of Time will offer them- 
{Ives in the conſideration of the greater. 

A Year, though it might have been as truly ſaid of any 0- 
ther Star or Planet, yet is it now made proper to the Sun and 
Moon, whoſe Revolution in the Zodiackis the general defini- "io 
tion, iF 
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of this part of Time 3 fo that every Month in the ſtrifter ſenſe 
fhould be taken for a Lunar Year, but that uſe hath prevailed 
againſt the right acception, making the Moon's Year to be 
that ſpace of time wherein ſhe meaſvrech the Zodiack 12 times, 
or maketh twelve Conjunctions with the Sun. This courſe 
ſhe diſpatcheth 1n the ſpace of 3 54 days, 8 hours,and ſome odd 
minutes, eleven days or well njgh before the Sun. 

The Sun's Year is the Revolution of his Motion in the 
Ecliptick 3 which if it be accounted in the Zodiack, it uſcth 
to be called Annes Temporalis, becauſe it fo diltinguilheth the 
quatuor Tempora, Summer, Winter, &c. It is otherwiſe termed 
(and indeed molt properly) Annus Tropicus, or Vertens, be- 
cauſe the Altronomers of old reckoned this Year from the 
Tropicks firſt, as it may ſeem; though after alſo from the 
EquinoGtials depending upon the Suns entrance into theſe 
Points, -which they uſed to obſerve with a great brazen Circle, 
planted @ 75 xgavptvy dt Trrezwre, in the ſquare Porch at © 
Alexandria mentioned by Hipparchus, whom Ptolemy citeth in 
the third of tis Almazeſt, cap. 2. which is concerning the 
quantity of the Year, 

If the Revolutios be accounted from any Fixed Star to the 
ſame agzin, the Year is then called Annus Siderexs, firſt ap- 
pointed by Thebit the Arabian, and very much advanced by the 
late lcarned Copernicus, againſt the unſounder Opinion of Pte- 
lemy, in whoſe judgment it ſeemed as deceivable as toaccount 
fiom the wandring Satary or Fupiter. 

A Year therefore in our moſt uſeful ſenſe is that ſpace of 
time in which the Sun pafſeth chrough the twelve Signs, reck- 
oning his Motion from under any one of the Fixed Stars (but 
from. Aries to chuſe) unto the ſame again. ' 

- The preciſe quantity of this Year in Days is determined of 
by all to be 365, but the ſurplus cf Hours and Minutes hath 
vcry much and vainly exerciſed the moſt curious. 

To ſay nothing of Democritus, Harpalns, Meton, Ariſtar- 
chus, Archimedes, and others, who afſhgned cach of them his 
ſeveral quantity. Fwlins Ceſar's Mathematician ſctteth down 
365 days and 6 hcars: Hipparchus and Ptolemy found this to 
exceed as much as made vp the three hundredch part —_ 

| ay. 
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day.' Albategnius doubled this proportion. The Correcors 
of the Roman Kalendar like none of theſe: and whereas all the 
reſt adjudged the ſurp!us to be leſs than the fourth part of a 


Day, Copernicus findeth it to be more, and ſctiing down 365 
days, 6 hours, and 40 fcconds. Cenſorinus therefore ſaid 
well, that the Year conlifted of 365 days, and one part of the 
fixth, but how much ( ſaith he ) no body knows. But the 


Falian proportion, as molt ready for calculation, hath obtain- 
- ed in Chronology : Erit igitur ( fo Scaliger ſaid of his ) inſti mend. Tem- 
pore 1. 1. 


tuti noſtri Fundamentum Annus Julianus. 
CHAP. I. 
Concerning the Charafers of Times 


Character in Chronology is a certain Note whereby an 

A infallible Judgment is made of the Time propoſed. 
They are either Natural or Civil, Natural, as Eclipſes, the 
Cycles of the Sun and Moon, &c. Civil, as the Sabbatical 
Years, the Indictions, &c. Their importance in Hiltory is 
more than their appearance : Sine his, without theſe, ({ ſaith 
Scaliger ) omnis conatas irritus, *tis to no purpoſe to- go to 
work. Charafter temporis (as the ſame Author) conſtituit fines 
audacie Computatornm, ut qui in hoc negotio Charafterem negligat 
nn magis ſit audiendus quam qui negat principia. Can. Iſagog. 


We begin with the Natural Characters, and firſt, 
CHAP. 1. 
Of the Eclipſes. 


F Clipſe is more properly ſaid of the Moon than of the Sun. 
- The Eclipſe of the Moon is caufed by the Interpofition 
of the Earth 3 the Eclipſe of the Sun by the Interpotition of 
the Moon : therefore the Sun cannot be Eclipſed but when he 
$in ConjunQion with the Moon, nor the Moon but when 
lie is in oppoſition to the Sun: yet neither do the Eclipſes 
come to pals as often as theſe Lights oppoſe or conjoyn, tor 

S then 
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then they ſhould be Monthly 3 only that Conjunction or Op. 
poſition maketh an Eclipſe which is Diametral, that is, when 
the Centre of the Earth and the Centres of both the Lumina. 
ries ſhall be in the ſame Line, which hapneth to be there only 
where the Moon's Eccentrick cutteth the Sun's in that Line 
which is therefore called the Ecliptick. This Ir.tzrfe&tion is 
(as needs it mult ) but in two places, called by Ptolemy the 
Nodi, one aſcending, the other defcending The Arabians 
term them the Dragon's Head and Tail, from the faſhion of the 
Interſc&tions, as they imagine it. But neither do thele Inter- 
{ions kecp one certain place, but moving make a Circle of 
t8 ycars3 fo that the Eclipfe of the Moon which ſhall fall out 
the tenth of December ncxt in the 20 Degrce of Gemini, (hall 
18 Years hence come to paſs in the fame Sign ag3in. 
Therefore Eclipſes being Periodical, the beginning of the 
World ſuppoſed, the Aſtronomer by Calculation can attain to 
any and all that ever have been, by che ſame Rules by which 
he foretclleth thoſe that ſhall be (oz that iFany where in Story 
this CharaGQer ſhall occur, nothing can more afſure the Time. 
Let inftance be made in the beginning of the Grecian Emi- 
pire, the appointment whereof dependeth upon the Battel at 


 Arbels, or (as Plutarch correcteth ) at Gangamela, Eleven 


Cic. de Dita 
aat. I, tp. 


De Emendat. 
Temp. lib. 5. 
Chronol. Bitte 
ting, fol, 126, 


days ( faith the ſame Author _) before this Fight an Eclipſc of 
the Moon was ſeen *twas the ſecond hour of the Night, faith 
Pliny, the Moon then rifing in Sicily. Aſtronomical ealcula- 
tion demonſirateth that this Eclipſe (all things conſidered) 
could not fall out but in the ſecond year of the 112 Olympiad, 
which was the 3619 of the World, the Sun being then in the 
24 deg. of Virgo. And therefore that God in Cicero miſtook 
the courſe of the Stars, who preſaged, that if the Moon thould 
be eclipſed in Leo a little before the Sun's riſe, the Victory 
ſhould fallon Alexander's fide. So indecd it did 3 but neither 
was the Moon then in Leo, nor thc Sun. in the Eaſt, For ſuch 
is the affurance of this CharaQter, that though the Attronomer 
learn of the Hiſtorian, that there was an Eclipſe yet where, 

and oft-times when it was, the Hiſtorian might learn of him. 
Euſebius and Dio ſet down that there was an Ecliplc of the 
Sun a little before the death of Angaftus; but by a Calculation 
Aftronomical, 
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Aftronomical,the Eclipſe was not of the Sun, but of the Moon 
nor was It a little before, but a little after his d. ath, 


- St. Hicrom reporteth , that in his time ( about the Year of 


Chriſt 393 ) fo terrible a darkneſs overſhadowed the earth, 
(obſeurato ſole) that every man thought the World was at an 
end, Nos ſcindimns Ecclefiam (ſaith he to Pammachins ) cam 
ante paucos menſer, circa dies Pentecoſtes, cum obſcurato Sole omnis 
Mundus jamjamque venturum Fudicem formidaret ? 

But the Aſtronomers find that there could be no Eclipſe of 
the Sun then, nor near about that time: but in ſuch caſes they 
anſwer, that the Interpoſition was made by ſome unuſual ex- 
halations of that opacity, which might intercept the Sunv's light 
in asgreat a meaſure as if the Moon had come between. Such 
an one was that Eclipſe (as ſome Hiſtoriavs miſ-call it) which 


was ſeen ſo often in one Year before Ceſar's death 5 and that cat. in Prote 
of the Year 798, the Sun being ſo dark for 18 days together, gom. pag. 5 1. 


ut naves in mari aberrarent, which was a greater Ecliple than 
the Moon could make. 

Yet neither is it here to be diſſembled, that the Aftronomers 
themſelves do not always agree about this ivfallible CharaQter 3 
for Moller findeth out, by his Friſtan Tables, many Eclipſcs 
which cannot be attained unto by the Prutenick Tables, or 
thoſe of the King Alphonſus, 8c. To excule this, weare to lay 
an imputation upon their Tables, as being not all exactcd 
from the ſame Hypotheſes, or not pertormed with like clcbo- 
rte erection : Or otherwiſe we are to {ay (tuppoling the Ta- 
bles to be exa&) that ſome error was committed in the calcu- 
lation of the Ecliple. And in this caſe we are to guide our 
ſelves by the ereatett Maſters in the Art. For what if Moller 
ſay that the Year of Ceſar Auguſtus his Diſcaſe cannot be de- 
monſtrated by the Eclipſe of the Moon in the beginning of 
Tiberius, becauſe: the Moon was Eclipfed both the Year betore 
and after? Sethus Calviſius may (atishie, that neither of thoſe 
could be total, as this was: and whereas the one of thoſe was 
ſeenat 7, the other at & of the Clock at night, this was {cen 
at 5in the Mornivg. 

And therefore al} this notwithſtanding, the CharaGer is to 
be accountcd cxccllent, and of ſingular importance z which 

S 2 Ariſtotle 
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Ariſtotle himſelf not ignorant of, appointcd C alifthenes at the 
Siege of Babylon, to reſerve with all poſſible care the mgwors or 
Aſtronomical Calculations of the Chaldeans, as Simplicay rel:- 
teth. And the care was taken, yet none of theſe obſervations 
(though known to be very many) could e'cape the injury of 
time, ſave only three Eclipſes, which came to Prolemy's hands, 
unto which himſelf added three more of his own obſervatien, 
ſerving very much to the advancement of Hiſtorical Truth: 
though this be but a ſmall number,in compariſon of thoſe ma- 
ny which the Hiſtorians here and there have committed to me- 
mory 3 for indeed we are not for this matter much leſs behol- 
den to ignorance than to knowledg. We know when it was 
that a Roman General durſt not give Battel for fear of an 
Eclipſe 3 and that of the Moon in the beginning of Tiberizs, as 
one mentioned, as Tacitas can tell us, affrightned the mutinous 
Soldiers into order and accord : And ?*tis not long fince the 
Conqueror of the Indies perſuaded the Natives, that he had 
complained of them to their Moon, and that ſuch a day the 
God ſhould frown upon them 3 which was nothing elſc butan 
Eclipſe, which he had found out in his Almanack, 

However this ignorant Admiration was an occafion to the 
Men of thoſe days , not toleave fo ſtrange an Accident asan 
Eclipſe out of their Story, eſpecially if it happened to be great, 
or concurring with any notable deſign : little aiming at that 
which the reach of thele days hath brought to paſs upon them, 
which by turning over the Leaves of that Caleſtial Volume, 
recovereth their Ecliples againz and by application of this 
Character, maketh as ſure of the time propoſed, as if it had 
been written in Heaven, 
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Concerning the Cycle of the Sun. 


HE diviſion of the Year into 52 Weeks, b:cauſe it ſet- 
teth off one day ſupernumerary,maketh an alteration in 
all the reſt 3 ſo that the Days of the Week ( which uſe to be 
aſſigned by the Letter of the Alphabet ) fall not alike in ſeve- 
ral Years 3 but Sunday this Year muſt fall out upon the next 
Years Monday, and ſo forwards till ſeven Years; and (becauſe 
the Bifſextile ſuperaddeth another day every fourth Year ) till 
four times ſeven, that is, twenty eight Years be goge about. 
This Revolution is called the Cycle of the Sun, taking name 
from Sunday, the Letters whereof (called therefore Dominical ) 
it appointeth for every year. It is found by adding nine ( for 
ſo far the Circle was then gone about) to the Year of our Lord, 
and dividing the whole by 23. So to the Year following : 639, 
if 9 be added, the numerus futius will be 1648, which divided 
by 28, leaveth 24 for the Cycle of the Sun, ; 


CHAP. IV, 
Concerning the Cycle of the Moor. 


H E Cycleof the Moon is the Revolution of 19 Years, 
in which ſpace ( though not preciſcly ) the Lunations 
do recur. 

For becauſe of the Sun and Moon's unequal motions, the 
changes falling out inconſtantly, the time of Conjundction 
ceuld not be (till the fame. This variety the Ancients percei- 
ving to be Periodical,endeavoured to comprehend what Circle 
it made in going about, Cleytratus the Tenedian perſuading 
himſelf, that the Varicty finiſhed within the ſpace of 8 years, 
propoſed his Ofaetris, affording thereby. no ſmall dire&ion : 
But the error of this was fully diſcovered in part by Harpalus 
tirit, and after that by Exdoxas, but more fully by the learned 
Meton, who, tinding that the Revolution was not. compleated 


in' 
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in leſs time than the ſpace of 19 Years, ſet forth his Ezneade- 
caetris, within the Circle whereof the Lunations (though not 
exaQly) do indced recur (o that if the Quadrature of the 
Moon ſhall fall out as this day of this year, the like ſhall return 
again the ſane day of the 19 year ſucceeding. This Cycle 
is therefore called Cyclus decennovennalis, and trom the Authox 
Annus Metonicus, txom whole Athenians the Egyptians may 
{cem to have received it, as the Romans from them, in Letters 
-of Gold, from whence (it not from the more precious ufe of 
it) it obtain'd tc becall d, as yet fill it is, the Narmerus Aureag, 
or Golden Number. It was made Chriſtian by the Fathers of 
the Nicene Council, as being altogether neceflary to the find- 
ing out of the Neomeniz Paſchalis, upon which the Feaſt of Eg- 


' feer, and all the reſt Movable d: pended. It felt is found by ad- 


ding an Unite to the year ot our Lord, and dividing the whole 
by 19, the remainder (hall be the Cycle of the Moon; or if 
nothing remain, the Gycle is out, that is 19, 


CHAP. V. 
Concerning the Ferial Charafter. 


T HE Character of any Time propos'd, is that which re- 
maineth after all the Septenari.s be caſt away from the 
whole ſum converted into days. | 

In rationibus Solis & Lune (ſaith Scaliger_) de dierum aggre- 
gato femper a{gicimus omnes Septenarios z & reſiduum cum horis 
&- ſcrupulis, e/t Charafter temporis propoſiti. 

So the Ciarafter of a Month confifiing of 29 days, 12 
hours, and 793 minates, is 1. 12.793. that is, Feria prima, 
bor. 12. min. 793. for ſo much remaineth more than the Scp- 
tenaries, The Eccleliaſftical Year of old began at Eaſter, the 
firſt Week whereot was all Holy-day, the days being diſtin- 
guiſhed by prima, ſecunda, tertia, &c. added unto Feria. From 
rhence the days of any othcr Week began to be called Feria 
prima, ſecunda. &c. *Tis a CharaQter of good fſurance if 


the Hiſtorian ſet down 244 Feria, what day of the Weck the 


Act was done, And if he ſet down what Holy or Feſtival day 
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it was, *tis a double Character. An Example (hall be the 
deceaſe of great Otho, which, as ſome Hiftorians caft, hap- 
pened in the year of Chrilt 972, as others, in the year 973, 
but they ſay too, that he died the ſeventh of May, upon the 
fourth day of the Week, and a little before Fhitſzntide; but 
\ the ſeyenth of May could not fall upon the Feria quarta, but 
in a ycar whoſe Dominical Letter was E, which was the Letter 
of 973, as 'tis certain from the Cycle of the Sun, which that 
year was 2, 

Bcfides the Cycle of the Moon was 5, therefore the Termi- 
ws Paſchalis that year was March the 22, therefore the x2 of 
May was Whitſunday, which cannot be ſaid of the years before 
or after. Therctore 'tis certain that Ortho died that year, or 
elſe he died not that day. 


CHAP. VI. 
Concerning the great ConjunCtions. 


E Onjundio ſueperiorum is not the ſame thing now as of old. 
£4 The ancient Altrologers called no ConjunQion Great 
but that of trium Superiorum, when Saturn, Fupiter, and Mars 
met all together, . But the Jater finding the eft<&s of the two 
conjoyned more ſtrong and prevailing than of the three, have 
given the name of a Great Conjundtion only to that of Saturn 
and Fupiter. | 

Theſe two ſuperior Planets finiſhing their Circles in unequal 
time, they make three Conjunctions in the whole Revolution. 
The twelve Signs in Aftrology are divided into four Trigons, 
or Triplicities, each denominated from the connatural Ele- 
ment 3 and fo they are three Ficry, three Airy, three Watery, 
and three Earthy. Ninetcen years and ſome odd days and 
hours gone about, Satarn and Fupiter meet together in Signs 
of the ſamc Triplicity: 198 years gone about, they mect in 
Signs of ſeveral Triplicity, but not altogether incomplying : 
794 years and 214 days gone about, they meet in Signs of 
contrary Triplicity, The firſt of theſe is called Conjundio mi- 
nor the ſecond, Media 3 this latcxr Magna, the Great _— 

ion, 
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&ion, when Saturn joyneth force with Fwpiter in the Fiery 
Trigon or Triplicity, which though'it happen in 794 years 
and 214 days, yet it uſeth to be accounted by the Numerys 
Roimmadus of $00. _. 

By theſe Conjundtions Cardinal 4liac undertook to reform 
the whole ſtate of Chronology, and make infallible demonſtra- 
tion of the years of the World, 

To bring this about, he firſt of all ſuppoſed out of Albuma- 
zar the Figure of Heaven when the World began 3 That the 
Horoſcope was in the ſeventh of Cancer, and that the Sun 
was in the 19 of Aries, the reſt of the Planets accordingly 
aligned. | 

This taken for granted, he brought himſelf to that firſt 
and great Conjunction , which falling out in the Watery 
Triplicity, infinuatcd ſuch an influence into the Jaferior Bo- 
dies, as brought upon the World that univerſal Deluge, as 
Aoniar and Albumazar delivered out of their Ancients. By 
this Conjunction he aſſigned 2242 years for the Interval be- 
twixt the Flood and the beginning of Things; but which was 
neither true init ſelf, nor toHowing his own Principles. And 
therefore we may imagin what Concluſion he was likely to 
make, whoſe Foundation was not better appointed : though 
otherwiſe a great Conjundtion may be ſet down among the 
Characters of Chronology 3 but rather to aſſure, than to find 
out the Moments of Time; and more concerning that which 
is to come, than thoſe which are gone and palt, | 


C oncerning 
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(oncerning the Crvit Characters, 
' and firſt of the SABBATICAL 


YEARS. 


BY domas Annalis,a Week of Years. Theſe 
She ſeven Years, ſeven times told, made 49 
VC Years, and the 50 was their 7«bile, fo 
calPd from Fobel, which, asſome Rab- 


bins interpret, is as much in Arabick, as Aries in Latin; for {0 Talmud in Roſh. 


Aquiba one of their Doctors reporteth, that when he travelled Haſans. 


in Arabia he heard the People call a Ram Fobel. Add here- 
unto, that when the Fahile came, a great ſound of Trumpets 
was te be made through all 1/rael in fign of the Remiſſions, 
anÞtheſe Trumpets they ſay were made of Rams horns, But 
this, though favoured alſo by the Chaldee Paraphraſe, yet ſoun- 


deth not ſo credibly to the Learned, eſpecially the known Ara- Targum is Jo- 
bick not acknowledging that word. And it not, then it may fu. 


be ſaid , that Fobel fignifieth any Muſical ( however horrid ) 
ſound, ſo called, as Maſins helpeth it out, from Fzbal the Fa- 
ther of them which play upon the Harp and Organ. 

The Fubiles though by Irftitution beginning at the 2500 
year from the Creation , yet are Proleptically reckoned from 
the beginning of the World 3 which alſo was conſidered by 
the Author : for the firſt year of Moſes his firſt Fabile, was the 
laſt of the 51 Frbile from the Worlds Creation, accounting 
from the Autumn where the Fubiles began, 

If it be ſaid that ſuch or ſuch a thing was done in a Sab- 
batical Year, *tis a very good CharaGter in the Fewiſh Chro- 
nology, 


T *Tis = 


6, V, 4. 


138 
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'Tis an ordinary opinion that Nebuchadnezar was the ſame 
with that Nabopolaſſar in the Canon of Ptolemy : But *tis cer. 
tain out of the Prophet Feremy, that the 18 year of Nehuchag- 
aeZar was a Sabbatical year, and it may be demonſtrated out of 
the 4lmogiſt , that the 18 of Nabopslaſſar was not : thereſore 
they were not the ſame by this Character, 

But in accounting the Sabbatical Years, this Rule is to be 
obſerved, that the ſame year which epdeth one Fabile bgin-- 
neth the next, or otherwiſe the Scripture it {elf would be char- 
ged with error. And thcrefore Bucholcer and others, who were 


not aware of this, are not to be truttcd for their. Sabbatical 


Helyr. IT exic. 


31 Tobirar®. 


Chronology.  Exſebius himſelf was not much better ad- 
visd; and yet Heſjehizs could icll that IaCeaat@- was x21@ 
Teo pgxorra ya, wi, the ſpace of 49 ycars. 

Thoſe who think the Sabbatical ycars noted in the Jewiſp 
Kalendars not to be truly ſo calld, may as well ſay ſo of their 
Sabbatical days. Thoſe who think the Sabbatical years were 
diſuſcd in the Captivity, muſt conſider better of the | rophets 
words, who, when they ſeem to ſay ſuch a thing , are not to 
be underſiood of the fimple celebration, but the Moral Solem- 
nitiesz as Fer. 34. and elſewhere. Thoſe who think the Sab- 
batical years, though inſtituted, yet never to have been obſer- 
ved among the Fews, may repent of that miſtake, as well as 
Scaliger himſelf, 1n Frag. p. 54- 


CHAP. IL. 
Concerning the Indiffons. 


Ndidion ab indicendo. *Twas the Revolution of 15 years, 
deviſed, as our Bede thinketh, to avoid confuſion in Chro- 
nology, likely to ariſe from the Common ufe, which was to 
fay, ſuch a thing was done in fuch a year of ſuch a Reign, 
without conſidering what time of the year the King that then 
was began torule, or what time the Predecefſor ended. But 
why this Period ſhould be called an Indicion, the cauſes given, 
Gich Calviſius, multe ſunt, quas fi legas, cam diverſiſime ſits 
ancertior abis quam acceſſiſti. Several reaſons arc ſet down in 


our 
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Sir Henry Spelman's Gloſfary,out of Cedren, Scaliger, Paul Peta- 
vin; and others, The firſt and greateſt pains about this were 
taken by the learned Onwphrius, yet unprotitably. Scaliger 
conſidered of a new reaſon, but which Baronius refuteth ad 


Annum Chriſti 312. Scaliger again replicth in his next editi- _ 31 Pro- 
2gom, P. 210, 


on, and ſeemeth to acquit himſelf of the Cardinal's exception, 
but cannot be heard neither by Petavizes nor Calvifins, though 
as much adored by this later, as ſlighted by the former. And 
indeed, faith Petavizs, this is one of thoſe things which could 
never yet be found out, though very much inquiry hath been 
made after it. 

Indiction is moſt properly ſaid de Tribnto Indifto, as appea- 
reth by the Title in the Code. And becauſe theſe Tributes indi- 
cebantur in Quinquennium, therefore that which was wont to 
be called Lyſtrum, was otherwiſe acknowledged by the name 
of Indiction, anſwering to the Greek, -wremets, as in Circle, 
ſoin uſe 3 the Indiction being nothing elſe but a Roman Olym- 
plad. Succeeding times put tria Luſtra together, and called 
three by the name of an Indidction ; ſo reckoning their years, 
and beginning at the Emperor Theodofins, faith Cedren, but 
deceiving himſclt, for the 273 Olympiad in the Fafti Siculi 
hath this Synchroniſm, 'Irfixnoyur Koygarnyiayay WTeu Mev agus 
that is, Here begin the Indiftions of Conſtantine. He ſaith of 
| Conſtantine, for that before this time there had obtained in the 
Antiochian uſe a Fulian Indition. Indiftio Fuliana Antiochen- 
fam, beginning in Julius Ceſar, 48 years Ante C. N, noted 
therefore in the ſame Faſti with an *Agwt 'IrNumavoy, or the 
firlt Indi&tion, but as I think of 5, not 15 years. Thoſe of 
Conſtantine began (as was ſaid) inthe 273 Olympiad, in the 
third Conſullhip of Conftantine,and ſccond of Licinius. There- 
fore they began 312 years poſt Ch, Nat. as only Petavizs is not 
certain of, Therefore the Indi&tions began at the very dif- 
miſfion of the Nicene Council; fucceeding, faith Onuphrizs, in 
place of the Olympiads, which, as unchrittian, the Emperor 
had forbidden, | | 

The ſame Author citeth a Canon of the Council, That the 
Biſhops Reſcripts,&c.ſhould bear the date of the Indictiogs &c. 
but to-be taken upon his own truſt 3 for the Canon, faith Peta- 
ixs, is not there to be found. T a But 


Cod, 1.16, Tit, 
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But ccreain it is, that the Tndidtions began at this time, con- 
ſiting of 15 years: and if not with ſome relation to thoſe 
three years, during which the Council aſſembled, allowin 
for cach of thoſe a Luſtrum or Quinquennal, then likely for 
the reaſon given by Venerable Bede, or at leaſt-wiſe tor ſome 
other which we know not of. _ | 

And becauſe at the very ſame time the Emperor celebrated 
his Vicenzalia with great largeſſcs and diſtribution of dole unto 
the people, as the uſe was3 therefore the Greek, of New Rome 
rcndred the Latin IndiGio by emviunns, diſtributioz and Palla- 
dizs iv the Life of St. Chryſoftom, ſaith, that the 4fran Biſhops 
came to Conſtantinople, decimatertia Diſtributione : and with the 
ſame reſpect, the Reſcript of Honorius relaxeth the debita con- 
trafa, uſque ad initium Fuſionis quinte, meaning the Indiction, 
Cod. Theod. De indulgent. lib. 6. 

The Emperor - Z#ſtinian made a Law, That no Writing 
ſhould paſs without the date of the Indictions, ec. fic ow 
(faith he) per omnia tempus ſervabitur, &c. L. Sancimns , No- 
vel. 42, And the providence was material, for the Indicions 
have proved to be an excellent Character in Chronology, for 
the afſurance of things done ſince the times of Conſtantine. 

For the time of the Year, the Indictions were fixed in Sep- 
zember originally, as may be ſeen by the Reſcript of Anaſtaſius 
in L. ult. de An. & Tribut. And in the 24 of that Month, as 
the Subſcriptions teſtifie : but not alike retained in both the 
Empires: for by the uſe of Conftantinople, they begin at the 
Kalends of September, fince the death of Fuftinian, ſaith Sca- 
liger, and that in conformity to their new year, which began. 
at the ſame time 3 but the Weſtern Ceſars date from the 24, 
as of old. The firlt uſeth to be called Indiftio Conſtantinopoli- 
tans; the ſecond, Ceſarea, Add to theſe, the Roman Indi-- 
tion, beginning, ( as their Year alſo ) from the Kalends of 
Fanuary. 

When we find in Story that ſach a thing is ſaid to have been. 
done in ſuch an Indiction, as Indiftione prima, | ſecunda, ter- 
tia, &c. the number is ſtill to be underſtood of the ſame, not 
feveral Circles, For inſtance, Pelagizs the Pope being accu- 
&d of the FaQtion againſt his Predeceſſor Yigilius,went.up into: 

= the: 
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the Pew, and putting the Goſpel-book upon His head, purged 
him{clf by Oath. This was done, faith the Appendix to Mar- 
cellinus, Inditione ſecundi, He meaneth not the ſecond Indi- 
ion, but the ſecond year of the ſeventeenth. 

To give an Inſtance of this Character, 

Rome ( ſaith Proſper, Caſſiodorus, &c. ) was taken by Alaric 
the Goth, Varane and Tertullo Cof. or at leaſt, as Marcellinus, 
Varane ſolo Coſ. for his Collegue Tertullus was not choſen till 
the Kalends of Fxly. Marcellinus addeth, that it was taken 
Indifione oGava, Orefius and Cedren undertake that this was 
done in the year po Ch. Nat. 411. but this anſwereth to 1n- 
diftio nons, therefore the City was taken the year before, by 
this Character. 


- 


CHAP. IIE 
Concerning the Periods. 


HE Indidctions, as the Circles of the Sun and Moon, are 
very aſſuring CharaGeers even by themſclves 3 ſed eornms 
fallax jeſt uſus, niſi quedam ex ills Periodus inſftituatur; but of 
much greater certainty, ſaith Scaliger, if brought into.a Circle 
or Period 3 which was alſo conlidered by Dionyſus the Abbor, 
who therefore (taking ſome example from Vidorius Aquitanus ) 
multiplied the Gycle of the Moon-into the Cycle of the Sun, 
that is, 19 into 28, which make up 532: years, and fo it was 
called the Cyclus Magnus, and from the Author, Dionyſianus. 
Unto this the great Scaliger ſuperadded the third Character of 
Inditions, the Revolution whereof he multiplied into the 
ether two, that is, 532 by 15, and the whole Circle was 7980: 
and this is that magna Pericdus Fuliana Scaligeri > Fuliana, 
from the Julian form by which it meaſureth 3. and Scaligers, 
from the laſt hand. | 


The admirable condition of this Period is, to diſtinguiſh 


every year within the whole Circle by a ſevcral certain Chara- 
racer: for, as in that of Dionyſus, let the Cycle of the Sun 
be 2, and the Moon 3, or whatſoever, in what year ſoever ; 
the ſame never had, nor never again could fall out within the 
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ſpace of Time: fo in this of Scaliger, let the Cycle of the 
Moon be 5, that of the Sun 23 let the Indiction be 6, as 
it falleth out this preſent year 1638. I ſay, the ſame Chara- 
&ers {hall not again concur till the revolution of 7980 years be 
gone about. | | 

This Period the Author fixed in the Tobx, or eternal Chaos 
of the World, 764 Falian years betore the molt reputed time 
of Creation 3 ſo that the Circle is not yet out, but {hall be the 
3267 of the Incarnation. 

This he did, that he might comprehend all, and more than 
ever was done, all /Frs, Epoche's, and Terms in Chronology, 
and in ſpecial that of Orbis Conditi, which, through variety of 
opinion, was fo inconſtantly diſpos'd of, that Chronologers 
knew not where to tix themſelves: then alſo that he might 
give ſome account for the Heroical times of thoſe Egyptian Dy- 
naſts pretending Antiquity many years further back into the 
Chaos, than the Moſaical Tings or Beginning. 

All this and more he hath brought to paſs by this Incompa- 
rable Period, which bringing the three CharaGters to a concur- 
rence yearly, diftin& and ſeveral, mult needs deliver up a molt 
infallible Account of Time, 

To advance the opinion of their concurrence, let them firlt 
be ſingly confidercd. 

Foſephus ſaith at the end of his Antiquities, that he finiſhed 
that Work in the thirteenth year of Domitian, and 56 of hi; 
OWN age, ec. 

Scaliger demonſirateth by the Circle of the Moon,that either 
he faith not true of the thirteenth of the Emperor, or elſe 
himſelf was one year elder. Again, 

The Chronologers are not a little aſhamed that they ſhould 
not be able toſatisfie, as concerning ſo late and famous a Ca . 
lamity as the Siege of Conſtantinople by Mahumed the ſecond, 
eſpecially recommended to poſterity, not only by the deep im- 
pretlion of ſo vaſi a Miſery, but alſo by ſome ſecret concourſe 
of Fatality, as bcing both built and loſt by a Conſtantine, and 
thefon of Helen. 


Thus 
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Thus far they agree, that the City was taken either Anno 
1452, orelſe 1453. poſt Ch. Nat. they agree alſo for the moit 
part, that it was taken the 29 of May, feria g. ' 

The ! atriarchical, as alſo the Political Hiſtory ſet forth by 
Cruſius,equally affirm that the City was taken in the year 1453, 
Chalcocondylos and Hieromonachus his "Avy%@+ report, that it was 
the year before; but all agrecing, that the day was Tweſday, 
the 29 of May. | 

I ſay that the year 1452 had 5 for the Circle of the San, 
therefore the 29 of May could not that year fall upon Tueſday, 
but the day before 3 therefore cither the City was taken the 
year 1453, orclle it was not taken the 29 of May; but they 
all agrce that it was taken that day, therefi'r2 1t was taken 
that year, by the Circle of the Sun. Thercfore alſo the ſtate 
of the City food 425 years longer than Yalens the Aftrologer 
forctold, who being demanded concerning the fate of Conſtan- 
tinople , erced the Figure of Heaven for the Nativity thereof. 
the Horoſcope was Cancer, Having conſidered the Stars, he 
gave this Judgment, that the City ould live to the age of 
696 ycarsz but thoſe are paſt and gone, faith Zonares, except 
he would be meant of the flouriſhing fiate, for otherwiſe he 
was deceived, | | 
The Character of Indidions of what importance it is, that 


therefore abſolute Chronicle of Marcelinus can teſtiftie, "20g 


. exam fingulis Collegiis conſulum ( ſaith Scaliger ) ſuas Indiftimes 
reddat, nibil babemas hodie perfeins in eo genere. De Emend.. 


Temp. pag. 513- 


By an cld Roman Inſcription, fich an one diced Conſulatr: 


Stiliconis ſecunds & 7 Kal, Novembres Die Beneris oRa Ouarta.. 


Marcellinus notcth this Conſulihip with Indifzane tertia, there- 


fore it was in the year of Chriſt 405. but the Cycle of the 
Sun for this year was 22, therefore the ſeven Kalends of No- 
- vember could not fall out upon Friday, but the day before, Be-. 
ſides the ſecond Conſulſhip of St:lico ſucceeded immediately 


the ſixth of Hovis, but the year before had 5 for the Circle. 


of the Moon ; for Claudian ſaith, that Honorius entred the 
City the Kalends of Fanzary, Lina adbuc radi, thercfore the 


New Moon was in-the cnd of December, which could not be 
except. 


_ 
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Except the Cycle had been 5. Therefore the ycar before the 
ſixth Conſulſhip of Hoenorizs was the year of Chrilt 403, there. 
fore the ſixth Conſulthip of Honorizs was the year 404 and 


* therefore the ſecond of Syzlico was 405. In this Demonſira- 


tion the three CharaRters all concur, but not periodically, yet 
to the making up of a ſtrange truth 3 for by this it will follow, 
that he which inſcrib'd the Tomb did not know the Conſul's 
name, though he lived at the ſame time. Scaliger therefore, / 
Dnam barbari ſunt & impuri ( aith he ) qni dofrinam Cyclorum 
irrident ! De Emend. Temp. p. 514, $15- | 

Thus much aſſurance we can make to our ſclves from the 
ſeveral abilitesof each Character 3 but which if they meet to- 
gether in this Period, ſet ſuch a mark upon the time propoſed, 
as maketh it to be known from any other whatſoever within 
the duration of the world, or the whole Circle at leaft. Arti- 
ficiofiſima Periodus ! as Helvicus admireth, with many others; 
ſo that the Author needed not to break forth into his Nos qui 
eamexcogitavimus, periodum hanc ſatis laudare non poſſumns, Ca- 
non Iſagog, lib. 3, Yet | | 

Salian (otherwiſe a great Annalift) loſeth a Chapter or two 
in the diſparagement of this Period, as he expected it fhould 
redound, but it falleth out unto his own. The abſurdnelſs of 
his Exceptions betray him thus far,that he could have no juſter 
cauſe why to expoſe this Period, than that himſelf had been 
{o unfortunate as to build his Annals upon a leſs-during foun- 
dation. But of what accompliſhrgent this Period is, I think 
we may beſt of all be judg'd by Petavirs, the meſt open mouth 
againſt that great reftorer of Chronology. This Petavizs (aith, 
that there is not one thing in that whole Book, De Emendati- 
one temporum, not liable to juſt reproof, this only Period cx- 
cepted,: than which he confefſeth to know nothing more im- 
portant for the advancement of Chronology 3 and therefore 
earneſtly commendeth it unto general praftice,affuring all men 
that by this means the molt inſuperable confupns of time may 
be reduc'd to order, with moſi incredible cafe and effect. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV, 
Concerning the Zra's. 


N the account of time there muſt be «gs and 4s' 5, the 
] Unde and the ue. Accordingly Chronology whatſoever, 
.* fixcthit (elf upon ſome certain term, to which the reckons 
ing ſhall refer. The moſt natural Term would be the World's 
Creation, from which the Fews and we Chriſtians account our 
Times, though we rather from the Redemption : Sorigo Mun- 
diin Hominum notitiam veniſſet, inde exordium ſumeremus, Cen- 
ſorin. De Die Natal.c. 20. Some of thoſe who could nor attain 
the Worlds beginning, reckoned from their own, So the Ro- 
mans, ab Urde Condita, Otherwiſe this Account uſcth to re- 
ſpe either ſome great Name, or ſome notable event. So the 
Greeks account from their Olympicks, and the A4ſſyrians from 
Nabonaſſar. 


-. Theſe or the like Terms of Computation Cenſorinzs expreſ-: 


ſeth by the word Tizzli. They are moſt uſually known by the 
names of Ara and Epoche. They are called Epoche's, nd 5% 
imzew, 2 fiſtendo, quod illis fiftantar & terminentur menſure tem- 
forum, ſaith Scaliger, De Emend. Temp. |. 5. p. 358. 

Ara (lay the Alpbonſine Tables) Hiſpanis dicitur tempus lis 
mitatum ab v0 aliquo ſumens exordium. 

It was firſt of all ſaid of the Ara Hiſpanics reſpetting the 
time of Ceſar Auguſius. The Spaniards to comply with the 
Succeſſes of their Eriumvir (for the Diviſion afſigned Spain to 
Auguſtus) reccived at that time the Fulian form, accounting 
the ſame from the Emperor under this Style (as Sepulveda con- 
eciteth) Annus erat Auguſt, or A, er. A. which in time, for 
want of InterpunQion, was put together, and became the 
word Era. Sepulved, 

To this Scaliger: Ridiculs (ſaith he ) Ridicula, & tamen 
ul viro erudito adeo placuit Commentum ſuum, ut ejus rei gra- 


214 duntaxat ſcriptiouem illius Libelli de emrendatione Anni ſuſce- 
piſſe videatur, 6c, 
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Fames Chriſtman fetcheth the word out of his 4rabick, from 
Arab, computare ; which, becauſe of the Spaniſh uſage, might 
receive fome probability from their converſation with the 
Moors : But the Arabick Geographer in the (econd part of the 
tourth Clime deriveth this Erymen ab ere flavo, and the $ zracey 
callcth this Term Aram Eris, that is, ſaith Chriſtman, Ar 
ſoluendi Fiſco Romano, meaning a certain Tribute impoſed by 
Auguſtus, firſt upon the Spaniards, and attcrwaids upon the 
whole Empire. 

Some (but moſt unreaſonably) dcrive the word from Herg, 
one of the names of Fxno 3 ſo Garcios Loiſa out of Hincmare, 
as he thinketh : Othcrs from the ſame word, as it betokeneth 
Dominion,ſo they force it; they ſhould rather have conſidered 
that Hera in the Spaniſh tongue ſignifieth time, though froma 
Gothick Original, from whence our Saxons had their Fepe, or 
year, as we now call it. And this may ſeem to bcar ſome re- - 
lation to the Word, eſpecially for that Ara is oftentimes uſed 
for 4nuus in Tſidore's Chronicle, and elſewhere. Sir Henry 
Spelman's Gloſſary may be ſeenin this word, Scaliger, Peta- 
vius, Calvifis, and others, confirm, that Eres in old Latin (ig- 
nified as much as Numerus, and *tis manifeſt enough out of 
Nonius Fauſtus Regienfis,and Cicero himſelf; and this they hold 
ro be the moſt likely derivation of the word ; if it be, yet he 
that firſt obſerved it was Reſendins a Spaniard, in an Epiſile to 
a Friend of his, who required his Opinion concerning the 
Era Hiſpanica. 

But becauſe this Etymon dath no way intimate why that uſe 
of the word ſhould be peculiarly taken up among the Spani- 
ards (except it were true which Scaliger conſidercd, that it 
was in uſe elfewhere, but againſt which Petavizs hath given a 
probable reaſon) the Notation in the Gloſſary would rather he 
taken, and ſoit may bea word of the Gothick derivation, tran- 
flated thence to the Spaniſh uſe, and properly ſaid of their Epo- 
she, but now the common name of all others. 

Thoſe Ara's or Epoche”s arc (everally to be fixed, and firſt 
of all that of Orbis Conditi. 
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CHAP. V. 
ra Orbis Conditi. 


M UCH queſtion hath been made among the Chronolo- 
gers,in what time of the Year the World (hould begin ; 
and more, as ſome think, than needed. Not fo: for beſide 
that for either reaſon alſo this ought not to be indifferent to 
learncd men, yet in Chronology it importcth neceflarily, that 
the m&rs (as it is therefore called ) be aſſured to ſome certain 
time, wherein the Accompt ſhall determine 3 ſeeing therefore 
it was neceſſary that ſome one Term or other mult be taken, 
why not the true to chuſe ? 


If the Queſtion were asked indefinitely, Whether the World 


began in the Spring, the Summer, the Winter, or the Au- 
tumn ? the Anſwer muſt be, That it began in all. For fo ſoon 
asthe Sun ſet forth in his Motion , the Seaſons immediately 
grew neceſſary to ſeveral Poſitions of the Sphere, ſo dividcd 
among the paits of the Earth, that all had every one of thele, 
and each one or other at the ſametime. 

The Queſtion therefore is to reſpe& ſome particular Hori- 
zon : and becauſe it is not doubted, but that the Sun firli ap- 
peared to this upper Hemiſphere, and in ſpecial in the Hori- 
zon of our 6r{t Parentsz the Quzre is to be moved concern- 
ing the Holy Land, at what time of the year the World there 

gan. 

*Tis agreed upon by all, that it began in ſome Cardinal 
point 3 that is, that the Motions began from the Eaſtern Angle 
of the Holy Land, the Solftitial or Xquinodial points one or 
other of them aſcending in the Horoſcope. Nay, Mercator 
excepted, ſcarce any man doubteth but this Point was /Equi- 
no&ial, cither in the Spring , or Autumn, Whether in this, 
or that, was anciently a great Queſtion between the DcEtors 
Eleizer and Joſhua, as the Seder Olam relateth. 

Scaliger Foſeph, and ( becauſe he did) Sethas Calviſius, 
Torniellus, and others, fix this beginning in the Autumn 5 


which alſo was the Opinion of our Bacon long ago. 
V a But 
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- But the Father Julius was not of his Son's mind, Mun- 
dum (faith he) primo vere natum Sapientes autumant, @' credere 
par eſt. So the more part maintain, and for the beſt reaſons, 
And if it were not otherwiſe evident,Nature it ſelf is very con- 
vincing,whoſe Revolutions begin and end in the Vernal Fqui- 
nox. Nor can any other good reaſon be given why the Aliro- 
nomers ſhould deduce all their Calculations from the Head of 
Aries. 

The Ara of the Flood fa'leth within the 1656 year of the 
Worlds Creation, as the Hebrew Scripture 15 plain : why tis 
otherwiſe in the Greek Accompt thall be {aid hereafter, 


CHAP. VI. 
| Nabmaſſar's Ara 


/ ASof all prophane ones of the greateſt note and uſe, 


Alfraganus, Albategnins,and the King Alphonſs' Tables 
call him Nebaxchadonoſor, or Nebuchadnezar,deccived as it ſeems 
by the Almageſt. So Ptolemy's Book entitled Me2aAms ouurifeus, 
or Magne Conftrucionis, is cali'd by the Arabick Tranſlators 41- 
thazor and Serig, who, at the inſtance of Almamon their King, 
turn'd this Book into that Language, and that they might 
ſpesk Ptolemy's Title in one word, they ſet down Almageſton, 
that is, the wezioy, or the Great Work, The Tranſlators of 
this Almapeſt uſe to render Ptolemry's Nabonaſſar by Bechodnet- 
zer, giving too much hecd to the likeneſs of Names. Alfra- 
genus and Albateznins followed the Arabick Tranſlation of 
Ptolemy, and the Alphonſine Tables the Latin Tranſlation of 
that. | 
Mercator, Funccins, the Pratenich, Tables, Origanus, and ma- 
ny others, conftund this Name with Shalmaneſſer's, the 4ſſj- 


rjan King : But Fames Chriſtman maketh demonſtration that 


the times agreenot, beſides other circumſtances added by $c2- 
liger inducing the fame truth, with the evidence whereof Ori- 
zanns holding himſclf convinced, was not aſhamed to make 
his rctracation; 


Tet 
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Yct Chriftman and Scaliger themſclves found it an eaſier 
matter to tc]l who Nabonaſſar was not, than who he was. 

It ſecmed to Chri?man, that he might be the ſame with Be- 
Iadan the Father oft Merodach, or at leaſt that he was a King of 
Babylon, whole own name was unknown, Nabonaſſar being 
the Royal Name of that Kingdom, as he thinketh, and com- 
mon to them all. Scalzger putteth this together, and aſſuring 
himfſclf that Nabonaſſar was the ſame with Beladan, maketh 
no doubt but that was the name of the King, this of the Man. 
So the 5 Book of his Emendationsz but the third of his 1ſags- 
gical Canons conteſſeth this alſo to be a miliake, 

This Error was firſt diſcovered by the Appearance of Ptole- 
my's Canon, which ſetteth down a Lilt of the Bebyloniſh, Per- 
fian, and Roman Kings, from Nabonaſſar's time to the time of 
Ptolemy. Mcntion was made of this Canon by Panodoras, 
Arian, and George the Syncellzs, among(t whom Scaliger ( but 
lately, and not intircly ) met with it, Sethus Calvifius recei- 
ved a Tranſcript of a more perfc& Copy from D. Overal Dean 
of St. Paul's, the Original whercof is extant in Biblioth. Bods 
tian. and (ct out with Prolemy's Hypothclis by D. Bambrigge. 

The Canon beginneth, | 

Kayoy Bamiagy. 
NaCoyacotge 1d, Nabonaſſari 14. 
Nadts 8. Nadii 2, 
KuvCeen 1 Tipe £, Chinceri & Pori 5. 
"Is2ais *. Tugei 5 
Mapdbxeuna ls 1Þ . Mardocempadi 12. &Cc. 


Nabonaſſar therefore was;King, not, as ſome thought, of 


Egypt, but Babylon; who, for delivering his People from the 
fabjeAicn of the Medes, was made the Zr2 of their King- 
dom; from whom the Chaldeans (and the Egyptians therefore) 
accounted their Celeſtial Calculations. For his Synchroniſm, 
the Canon ſetteth him down the fifth before Mard:.cempad, or 
Merodach cen-pad , the ſame with Merodach Beladan, who fent 
Meſſengers to K, Ezechiah to enquire concerning the Retxoce(- 
fin of the. Sun.. But for a more certain demonfiratien of the 
: Y, time, 
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time; three Lunar Eclipſes noted by Hipparchns are ſet down 
by Ptolemy in the fourth of his 4Image/t. The firſt was (een 
at Alexandria the 16 day of Meſori, in the 547 year of Nabe- 
naſſar. This Eclipſe by the Jxlian Calculation and Tables of 
Calviſius, tell out upon Friday the 22 of September, at 7 of the 
Clock in the afternoon and 20 minutes3 the Sun then being in 
the 26 of Virgo. It was the year 4513 of the 7alian Period, 
that is, the 3749 from the Worlds Creation, out of which if 
we deduct the 547 years of Nabonaſſar, the remainder will be 
32c3, the year of the Worlds Creation, whercin this Ar, 
was fixed, The day, as the King Alphonſ#s, and before him 
the Tranſlators of the Almageſt have delivered, was Dies 
Thoth, or Mercurii, anſwering to the 26 of the Julian Fe- 
bruary, beginning { ſo Ptolemy ) athigh noon, the Sun then 
entering into Piſces, and the Moon being in the 11 degree and 
22 minutes of Taurus. And the ſame concluſion will follow 
from the two other Eclipſes, reduced in like mawner to our 
Calculation. 

And to put all out of doubt, Cenſorinus ſaith that the 986 
year of Nabonaſſar was the 238 of Chriſt, but that was the 
4951 of the Julian Period. Therefore Nabonaſſar's Ara be- 
gan in the 3967 year of the ſame Period, which was the 3203 
. year from the Worlds Creation, So that the Ara is undoubt- 
edly afſured. | 

This ra ſtill accounteth by Egyptian years, which are 
therefore called Anni Nabonaſſareiz, and becauſe it began upon 
Wedneſday, the hrit day of their firſt Month, (which (as the 
day it ſelf ) they hold holy to Thoth or Mercury) uſcth to be 
called Nabonaſſar's Thoth. 


CHAP. VI. 
The Era of the Olympiad. 


THE Olympiack Games were inſtituted for the exerciſe of 

. &L. the Grecian Youth, by Hercules (as the Tradition goes) 
to the honour of Fupiter Olympius, near unto whoſe Temple 
they were perform'd in the Olympian Field. The Exerciſc 
| ' was 
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was called Pcntathlon, or Quinquertium, from the fivefold kind. 
The Vitor was crowned with an Olive, and triumpbantly. 
carried in a Chariot into his own City, and, which is to the 
purpoſe, his name was publickly recorded, 

The time was ( as only Pindar hath revealed ) at the Full 
Moon which followed the Summer Solſtice, They were cele- 
brated every fifth year: and the Interval was called an Olym- 
piad, conſiſting of 4 Fulian years, and the odd Bifſextile day 3. 
which was the cauſe, as ſome think, why this form of Year. 
was firſt introduced, 

The firſt Celebration by Hercwes vaniſhing in the Intermil(- 
ſions, grew to be Jeſs: famous than the reflitution by Tphitr, 
whereof (ſo much more notice had been taken than of the other. 
that this, which was many years after, is yet accountcd for 
the firſt Olympiad : The time or Ara whereof is afſured by 
the Character of that extraordinary Eclipſe which the S#n 
ſuffered with our Saviour, noted by Phlegon to have happer-: 
edin the 202 Olympiad, which multiplied by 4, maketh 808 
years, between the firſt Olympiad andthe Paſlion of Chriſt. 

Beſides that, -Thucydides reporteth, that in the firſt year 
of the Peloponneſiack War, on a Summer's day in the after- 
noon, there hapned an Eclipſe of the Sun, fo great an one, 
as that the Stars appeared. Thls Eclipſe, by Aſtronomical 
Calculation, is found to be the ſecond day of ly, in the year 
before Chrili 46z, at which time, as Cruſizs calculateth, the. 
Sun was eclipſed. in the. 6 of Leo, half an hour after 5 in the 
afternoon : the Digits of the Eclipſe were 9, and four third 
parts, therefore almolt one fourth part of the Sun was vilible, 
reſpe&ting the Horizon of Athens ; but in Thrace the Eclipſe 
was well-nigh total, ſo that the Stars were ſ{cen. 


This therefore was that Eclipſe which Thucydides ſaith was - 


ſeen in the firſt year of the Peloponneſiack War. . 

In the fourth year of the ſame War, the Author ſaith, that 
Donius Rhodius wan the Prize in the Olympicks, and this was 
the fourth year of the 87 Olympiad, and that was the 460 
" year before Chriſt. If therefore the 87 Olympiads be multi- 
plicd by 4, they become 348 Julian years, which' if they be 
added to 460, the total will be as before, $8 years, or the 202 


Olympiad before the Paſſion of Chridt.. Again,., 
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Again, Thucydides reporteth, that in the 19 year of the Pe. 
loponneſiack, War, the Moon was the eclipſed, and this was, as 
Diodorus Siculus relateth, in the fourth year of the g1 Olym- 
piad. That Eclipſe of the Moon, as Cracizs calculateth, fcl| 
out upon the 27 day of Azguft, in the 445 year before the 
Paſſion of Chriſt. If theretore 90 Olympiads be multiplied 
by 4, they make up 360 Fulian years, to which alſo mult be 
added the three firli years of the 91 Olympiad, and then they 
are 363, which added to 445, make up 80S years before the 
Paſhon of vur Saviour, which falleth with the 3173 year of 
the World, and is the Zra of the Olympiads, 


CHAP. VIII. 


Era Urbu Condite. 


HE HIalians, by an old Cuſtom, uſed to account their 

Years from the time of their firſt Plantation. Yet in 
this the Icfſex Towns were more happy than the Mother-City :; 
Rome her ſelf not having attain'd to know her own beginning, 
till Cato's time 3 who conſidering the abſurdity, ſearched the 
Cenſor's Tables, and bringing down the Account to the krlt 
Conſuls, got within a little of Vrbs Coudita, Tt refed only 
to make good the Interval from the Regifuginm to the Palilia, 
fo the Ara of the tirſi foundation is called, from the Rites 
done to Pales Paſtorum Dea, the Shepherds-Holy-day, as we 
may call it, celebrated the ſame day the City was built. Pro- 
pertins, lib. 4. 


Urbi feſtus erat, dixere Palilia Patres : 
Hic primus capit menibug eſſe dies. 


The Interval, as Cato found it, amounted to 243 years. 
Terence Varro (who at the ſame time ftudicd the point) reck.- 
oned one year more z and from thence, faith Scaliger, in fa- 
Giones duas res diſceſſit, there became two ſides, one for the 
Catonian Palilial, the other for the Payronian: though Petavins 
(that Scaligero-maſtix) aftixmeth that the former was not Cato's 
opinion 3 
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pinion 3 and Serhizs Calviſins demonſirateth that they were 
bath but one. | 

This Epilogiſm was found out by Tarntize, or ( as he is 
more rightly called ). Taruntizs Firmanus, a great Altroleger 
of thoſe days, who at the ſollicitation of Yarro calt the Nativi- 
ty of Rome : which to recover, he firlt of all tried for the 
Founder's Horoſcope. To attain to this, he entred into a 
conlideration of the main actions of his life 3 and becauſe he 
had underſtood by Tradition that there hapned an Eclipt: 
when Komnlus was conceived in the womb, he went the H:r- 
metical way, as that is called, to tind out the Nativity by the 
Conception. 

After conſultation with the Stars, and a due compariſon of 
this with what was otherwiſe known, iv waz, he conhdently 
pronounced this Judgment ; 

That Romulus was conceived in the firſt year of tbe ſecond 
Olympiad, the 23 day of the ( Egyptian) Month Cheac, at 
the third hour of the day, the Sun being then totally Eclipted. 
That he was born the one and twentieth of the Month Thothb, 
about the Sun-riſing. That the Foundation of Rome was laid 
the ninth day of Pharmuth, between two and three a clock in 
the morning, the Moon bcing then in F#go. So the Aftrolo- 

er. 
. Otherwiſe the Tradition was ( which alſo Tarzns confide- 
red ) that the Foundation of Rome was laid in the third year 
of the tixth Olympiad, the Sun and Moon then being in an 
Ecliptical Conjun&ion 3 which defection was noted by Anti- 
machns the Teian Poet. 

For the tirft Eclipſe, as his Tables ( which are (aid to be 
thoſe of Hipparchus)) directed him, it fell out in the firſt year 
of the ſecond Olympiad,upon the 23 day of the Month Cheac, 
which anſwereth to the 24 of Jxxe, at three a clock in the 
morning. Yet according to Tycho, Ptolemy's, and the King 
Alphonſus their Tables, the Latitude was then ſo gr.at, that 


Plutarch. in 
Romul. 


there could be no Eclipſe at that time. So Sethus Calviſius, 


and others, Nicolas Muller pretended that this Eclipſe could 
not be found out by the Prutezick, Tables; but by the Friſian, 
which he was then about, ( his own, and more elaborate ) he 
promiſeth 
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promiſeth to account for it. Calviſius anſwereth, that the 


Prutenick Tables according to Copernices his Hypothefes, were - 


mot exactly performed, and that he doubted Mgler could not 
ttand to his word. Yet fince that Muller hath calculated this 
Eclipſe, and found it to be by his Friſian Tables, according us 
the Aſtrologer ſet down. | 

Henry Bunting findeth it in the ſecon1 year of the ſecond 
Olympiad, one year later than the Atirologer. And this may 
{eem to be nothing out of the way for Dionyſins Halicarnaſſe- 
xs reporteth, that Romulus, as he came not into the World, 
{o he went rot out without an Eclipſe. Now Romulus reigned 
37 years, at which very time the Sun was <clipſcd, upon Satay. 
day the 26 of May, about 7 of the clock in the afternoon, the 
Sun then ſetting at Remez and the greateſt abſurdity Calviſny 
could find in this was, that it ſetteth off but : 8 years for the 
age of Romwlas at the building of Rome; which, as he thinks, 
could not make him mature enovgh for the importance of this 
undertaking : but conſidering al) other circumitances agree fo 
well, the Exception is unjult cnough. 

For the other Eclipſe pretended to be at the Foundation of 
the Ciry, Nicolas Muller tindeth that alſo in his Friſian Tables, 
yet confefſeth it could not be feen at Rome; but in Aſia "twas 
viſible, he ſaith, and ſo might be known to Antimachus. 

And this maketh ſomething for the Aſtrologer, who ( as 
Cicero citeth him) found the Moon at the Foundation in Fago, 
that is, as Solin may ſeem to interpret it, in Libra the rather, 
becauſe the Poet Manilius ſaith, that Rome was built in Libra, 
So Petavius, But Solinus (though he knew not what he ſaid, 
yet) faith too, that the Sun was then in Taurus, Which is 
demonſtrated by Banting, and moreover, that it was in the 
twenticth degree 3 and therefore the more learncd Scaliger 
and his Calviſes interpret the Aſtrologer's in 7zgo, to be the 
ſame which is now faid in Nodo, which is as much as to ſay, 
that the Sun and Moon were then in Conjunction, as Mzller 
ſaich well, and that the Sun was intra terminos Eclipticos, with- 
in the Ecliptick terms, at Rome, but not ſo far as to make the 
detection viſible in that Horizon. 


Howſo- 
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-  Howſoever , the Aſtrologer according to his Calculation ſet 
down.that Rome was built in the third year of the fixth Olym- 

iad, which Terence Varro took for his reſolution, and fo reck- 
oned from the Regifnginm to the Palilia 244 years; Marcus 
Cicero, Titus Pomponins Atticus, and the Emperor Augu/tus, 
approving the Epilogilms and bcfides them, Plutarch, Pliny, 
Paterculus , and others: and *twas the received opinion, and 
is infallibly demonſtrated in Mercator's Chronology, by eight 
ſeveral Celeſtial Characters or Eclipſes, which calculated to 
Nobonaſſar's ra, fall even with the Altrologer. To ſay no- 
thing of Cruſius, who hath done ſomething to the ſame pur- 
poſe, or Peter Appian, who cvinceth the ſame ( I ſay not how 
truly ) out of the Figure of the Heavens which Tarnzs found 
(butas Zwlwes Solinus defcribeth it) at the layingof the Foun» 
dation 3 Verrius Flaccus in the Faſti Capitolini ſetteth down 
Rome built in the fourth year of the ſixth Olympiad, one year 
later; and the Canons of Eratoſthenes in the thirſt year of the 
ſeventh Olympiad, one year more, or rather but one in all 3 
for the Regiſters of the Capitol agree with: Cato, and he dit- 
fereth nothing from Yarro, if Caluifms may be Judg, | 

Therefore altogether neglecting Temporarins his morolity 
{ who was ſo far out of conceit with Twrnzs,that he would not 
believe that there was ever ſuch a man as Romulus) we ſay 
that Rome was founded in the third year-of the fixth Olympi- 
ad, which was in the year of the Worlds Creation 3 1.98, and 
before the Incarnation 750. r | 


CHAP. IX. 
Era Septimanarum Septuaginta, the $ eventy Weeks, 


T HIS ra was tixed by the Angel Gabriel, Dan. 9g. Se- 
venty Weeks ( (aith he to the Prophet ) are determined 
wpon the People, GC. v. 24. Know therefore and underſtand, that 
from the going. forth of the Commandment to reſtore and build Fe- 
' ruſalem, unto the Meſſiah the Prince, ſhall be ſeuen Weeks, and 
tbreeſcore and two Weeks, &c. And after threeſcore and twoWeeks 
ſhell Meſfiab be but off, but not for _— and the People of the 
- 2 


Prince 
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Prince that ſhall come ſhall deſtroy the City and the Santtuary, &c, 
And be ſhall confirm the Covenant with many for one Week; and in 
the mid(t of the Weck, be ſhall cauſe the Sacrifice and the Oblation 
to ceaſe, and for the overſpreading of abominations be ſhall make 
it deſolate, even until the conſummation, &c. So the Angel, 

The Weeks are to be underliood not of Days, but Years; 
and thoſe not of the Moon, but the Sun; and fo 70 by 7 is 
490 years, from the time of the going turth of the Command- 
ment, &c. unto the Abomination of Deflation, But where 
to begin or end this Epilogiſm, is the vexatz Dueſtio, as Scx- 
liger calls it, a Queſtion that hath endurcd the greateſt contro- 
verlic, involved with circumſtances of ſuch notable intricacy, 
that a Scholar of very great | arts (*tis reported by one that 
knew the man) fell mad with ſtudying how to make this 

00d. 
, Some reckon the Epilogiſm from Cyrus, others from Dariw 
Hyftaſpis, ard ſome from the icventh, others from the 20 of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus 3, accordingly ending the Weeks, ſome 
at the profanation of the Temple by Antzchus, others at the 
defiruction of the Temple by Pompey, or that of Herod, or ciſe 
at the Paton. 

The truck of the falſe is that which beginneth at the ſeventh 
year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, and endeth in our Saviou's 
Feſſhon: for this maketh a good account of the years, It was 
the opinion of the Learned Bunting, Funccirs, &c. But that 
which 1 perccive to be retted upon, 1s the Judgment of Scali- 
ger, followed by Calviſizs, and this beginneth the Epilogilſm 
at the ſecond year of Darius Nothus, and determincth it in 
the tinal deltruction of Jeruſalem by Titus For the Angel faith 
expreily, that after ſeven Weeks and ſixty tw Weeks, the Meſſi- 
ab being cut off, the holy City ſhall be dejtroyed, &c. antl that in 
the middle of the ſeventh Week the Sacrifice and Oblation ſhal! 
ceaſe, and for @n overſpreading of abomination, &c. which is 
plainly called by our Saviour the abominatton of deſolation, ſpoken 
of by Daniel the traphet, &Cc. and therefore no queſtion but the 
ſcventy Weeks are to end with the Holy City, Their begin» 
ning was to be from the time of the going forth of the Com- 
mandment, &c. And this, though ſuch an one was given _ 

y 
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by Cyrns, and thirdly by Artaxerxes, yet mott purpoſely from 
Darius Nothus in the {ccond year of his Reign. The 13 year 
of Darius Notbas is the 20 of the Pelopennefiack War, by Tba- 

dides that was the 92 Olympiad, and this was the 3538 
fom the Worlds Creation, or 4302 of the Fulian Period : 
therefore the 2 year cf Darins Nethus was the 4297 of the Fu- 
lian Period, and that was the 3562 from the Worlds Creati- 
"tion. The Cycle cf the Sun wass6, and the Moon 15. And 
the Interval is exprffly 490 years. For the Holy City was 
deſtroyed in the ſcventicth year of the Incarnation, which was 
the 4019 from the Worlds Creation, and the 4783 of the 
Julian Period 3 the Cycle of the Sun was 23, and the Moon 14. 


 :: /WAD 


<£Ers Alexandrea. 


WW HAT time SeJeucas began to ſucceed in his part of the 
Empire of Aſa, the Greeks difuling their Olympian 
Account, fet up a new Ara, which though it r.ckon'd trom 
the Reign of Seleucus, yet it bare the name of the Conqueror, 
from whom it was called Ara Alexandres Grecorum, or Syre- 
Macedonum. Seleucus began to Reign 12 years after the dcath 
of Alexander, as appeareth by Albategnius and the Almageſt 3 
which conſenteth alſo to Diodorus Siculus, who athrmeth that 
the firſt year of Seleucus was the firli of the 117 Olympiad. 

Therefore this Er was fixed in the 4402 of the Julian Pe- 
riod, 'Which was the 3638 from the Worlds Creation; the 
Cycle of the Sun was 6, and the Moon 13. The Ara was 
tixed faith Scaliger (though Petavins will not yield it) by Ca- 
lippus of Cyzicum, who finding that Meton*s Cycles decennoven- 
nals exceeded the Moon's Revolution one Quadrant of a Day, 
put tour of theſe together, and detradting from thence one 
whole Day for the quadruple exceſs of Hours, gave an exacer 
account of the Lunations than before. _.. 

This Cycle the Author, to the honour of Alexander, begin 
the 28 of une, in the Summer Solltice, at the New Moon, 
which followed the Fight at Gangamele. And this was in the 
year 
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year of the World 36 rg, as. the Eclipſe afſureth which hap- 
ned eleven days before: but becauſe this fell out to be in the 
ſecond year of that Olympiad, Catipprs altered his mind, and 
ſtaid nineteen yearsro make his Period concur 3 but Alexander 
-deceafing within ſeven years, the. Ara could not begin till 
twelve years after, which'was the firſt of the Reign of Seleucur, 
and $638 of the World. % 


CHAP. XI. ' 
Ara Dbilcarnain. 


S the ſame with the Alexandrea Grecorum,and hath nothing 


Z proper but that Name, which it ſelf alſo is nothing but 


Alexander in other words, as by the Arabick Geographer and 
otherwiſe *tis made known. Dbilcarnain, that is, habentis duo 
cornua, as Albumazar's Tranſlator exprefſeth it. 

So Alexander was called with relation to the Ram in Danie!'s 

Viſion, as ſome divine z but then they are fain to read it Ail- 
cargain, not conſidering that it is not the word in Arabick, as 
in the Hebrew, fora Ram; the Arabians, if they had meant 
thus, would have ſaid not Ail, but Hamelearnain, But Ict that 
paſs, for the word written in its own Language manifeſtly im- 
porteth-po more than one that hath two horns. 
So Alexander, faith Chriſtman, might be called, either for that 
his Empire was bipartite into Afia and Syria, ( which is not 
altogether fo true; ): or otherwiſe, for that he joyned the Eaſt 
and Weſt together with Conquelſis, holding as it were the two 
Horns of the World in his victorious hands. 

And this he ſaith, becauſe, as Hercules in the Weſt, ſo Alex- 
.ander {ct up two Pillars for a Non nltra to the Eaftern World. 
' The A4rabians themſelves ſay more: For though the more 
commonly known 'Hiftorians of this Conqueror, &. Curtin, 
and Arian.out of his: Ptolemy, and Aritobalus, take no notice 
of Alexander's falling in the Weſtern World, (Cedren excepted, 
whereſoever he had it ) yet the Arabick, Geographer doubteth 
not to athrm, that he was the man by whoſe appointment and 

dcetign that Jithmus Gedianys was cut out, and the _—_— 
| ccan 
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Ocean let into the Mediterranean, ſo making that Streight or 
Fretam ( therefore not to be termed Hererlerwm ) now called 
the Streights of Gibralter, or, as it (ſhould 'be, 'Gebal Tarec, 
that is, Terec's Hill, ſo called, ſaith the. Arabick, Geographer, 
from Tarec the Son of Abdalla, who having tranſported his'Bar- 
barians over the Streight, ſecured his Army with the natural - 
Fortification of that place; Geogrephns Arabs 1 par. cl. 4. 
But why Alexander {ſhould be called Dhilcarnain, or Habens 

' this cornea, Scaliger's reaſon is beyond exception, and which 
Petavins himſelf could not chuſe but commend. Alexander, 
toraiſe himſelf a reputation of Divinity, ſuborned the Prieſt 
to intitle him the Son of Cornzger Ammon : thenceforth the Cy- 
reneans, Who had formerly uſed to expreſs this Zzpiter horned 
in their Coins, transferred this honour to the Conqueror, and irF" 
ſo the reputed Son, as the Father, was known by the name of : (bt 
Corniger z which when it came to the Arabiars, was to be ſaid | | 
as here it is, Dbilcarnain. 


CHAP. XII. 
The Fews Ara. 


A Lexander the Great with his Grecian Army marching to- 
wards Feruſalem with all intention of Hoſtility, the 
High-prieſt and Levites came forth to meet him, all in their 
holy Garments, The King beholding this Reverend Aﬀembly, 
made an approach himſelf alone, and drawing near to the 
High-prieſt, fell down and worſhiped. The Captains won= 
dering to ſee the Son of Fupiter Ammon, who had given com- +4 

mand that all men ſhould worſhip him, himſelf to fall down | yl 
toa Few, Parmenion drew near, and made bold toask him the | 
queſtion : To whom Alexander; *Tis not the Prieſt, faith he, 
but his God whom I adore ; and who in his very Habit appea- 
red unto me long ago at Dir in Macedonia, and encouraged me vs 

m my Undertakings for the Empire of 4fia. This done, the vs 
King aſcended the Temple, where, Sacrifice firſt done to God, I; 
the Prophecy of Daniel was brought forth, the High-Prieft \N 
turning to that place which foretelleth of a mighty Prince of Bb 

Grecia p 
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Grecia that was to conquer the Perſians; which , the circum. 
ſtances well agreeing, the King readily applied unto hinſclf 
and ſodcparted very well plcaſcd, and full of hope, leaving 
Aantiquitat. lib. the People to their ancient peace. So their Hiltorian Foſepbus, 
Il. and the Book Taanith, cap 9. + 
But it is added moreover by Abraham the Levite in his Caba- 
la, that the High-Prieft by way of acknowledgment made faith 
to the King , that all the Children which ſhould be born that 
year to the Holy Tribes ſhould be called by his Name; and 
moreover, that from the ſame Time they would henceforth 
coinpure their Minian Staros, or ra of Contracts, &c. fol.z, 


CHAP. XIII. 
Era Dionyſiana Philadelphi. 


Celcſial Year is ſuch an one as keepeth touch with the 
Sun, the Months whereof begin at his entrance into 
the Signs preciſely, and cſpecially ſerving for the Prognoſtica- 


tion of the Scaſun, Such a kind of Year Dionyfius an Aftro- 
loger in Epypt (et up, after the Example of Meton and others, 
( as by Theox *tis noted upon Aratus.,) The Ara whereof he 
fixed-in the firſt year of the famous Ptolemy, ſurnamed Phila- 
Ptol. |.10. c.4, delph. *Tis often cited in the Almageſt, which alſo giveth tefti- 
& 5, Almagiſt, mony that this Are began in the 463 of Nabonaſſar's Thoth, 
which was the fourth year of the 123 Glympiad, anſwering 
tothe 4429 of the Fx/zan Period, which was the 3565 of the 
Worlds Creation. The Cycle of the Sun was 5, and the 
Moon 2. 
But neither was this year of Dionyſizes meerly celeſtial, *twas 
alſo civil, as Scaliger diſcovereth 3 yet of no greater uſe in 
Hiltory than to reconcile one place in that golden Book (as the 
ſame Author tcrmeth it) of Feſis the Son of Sirach. That 
wiſe nan faith, that in the 38 year when Euergetes was King, 
he came into Egypt, &c. But how could that be, faith Scali- 
_ Temp. ger, ſeeing this Prolemy reigned but 26 years? To ſay as ſome 
wks do, that he meant the years of his own life, or the life of Exer- 
getes, is rather to excuſe the Author, than interprec him. And 
therctore 
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therefore *tis to be (aid that he referreth to the Dionyſian Ac- 
count, in the 38 whereof he might come into Egypt in the 
time of Exergeter. And therefore Petavixs upon his Epipba- 
mas firſt, and again in his Dofrina Temparum, had little reaſon 
to fall fo foully upon the much-more learned Author of this, 
| and many other admired Revelations, 


CHAP. XIV. 
LEra Hiſpanica. 


] Ulius Ceſar inthe fourth of his DiRatorthip, appointed his Djox lib, I, 


Mathematicians to the CorreQion of the Roman Year 
which is the beginning of the Julian Account, The 283 
whereof Cenſorinus ſaith was the 1014 of Tphitzs, and that 
the 986 of Nabonaſſar, Therefore the Fxlian Account began 
the 703 of Nabonaſſar, which was the 4669 of the Julian Pe- 
riod, and 3905 from the Worlds Creation. The Cycle of 
the Sun was 21, and the Moon 14. Seven years after, and 
38 before the Nativity of Chriſt, the Spaniards being brought 
under the ſubj<tion of the Empire, received alſo this form of 
Year, their Ara from that time forth bearing date from hence : 
which though it was the fifth of Arguſtns, yet the Style went 
inthe DiRator's Name and fo the King Alphonſo would be 
underſtood in his Tables, when he calleth this Term Ara Ce- 
ſaris, meaning the Dictator, 


CHAP, XV. 
LEra Adiace Vidorie, &c. 


(5 Auguſtus having triumphed over Antony and Cleo- 
patra in the Battel of Adium, 73 neg7O- iv wvGr ag 
faith Din, became himſelf to be a Monarch of the World, 
4 x) Th dmetyunny ff + Moyapylas are wo, 8c infomuch 
that he gave command that the Empire ſhould begin to com- 
pute their Ads from this days Atchievment 3 which was the 


ſecond of September by Dion. It was the year of the World 
Y 


39”9 
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heon. Hyp, 6. 
3a Ptolem, Alm. 
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3919, and 4683 of the Julian Period; as otherwiſe, and 
alſo by an Eclipfe noted in the Fafti Sicxlz, *tis manifch: yet 
by the Decree of the Scnate, this Ara was fixed in the deſiry. 
dion of Alexandria, which was taken Auguſt the 29 of the 
year following, *twas the 16 7ulian ycar, and the 294 from 
the death of Alexander- | 

Till this time the Egyptian account meaſured by Nabongf: 
far's year, conliſting of 365 days, without any intercalation 
of the cdd hours in the place hereof the Falian form ſucree- 
ded, And becauſe the Egyptians called every day in the year 
by the nawe of ſome God, which were therefore called iutzg: 
©z@y, and cvery year of their Luſtrams or Quadriennals in like 
manner, Which were therefore called *y ©t@v, Anni Deorum, 
theſe years were henceforth called in honour of Auguſte, Ani 
Auguſtorum Deorum, or Anni Anguſtorum, as *tis recorded by 
Cenſorinus , who only mentioneth them by this Name. 

This Zra AGiaca continued in uſe till the time of Dzocletian, 
who having gained himfſelt an Opinion of Wiſdom and For- 
tune among his People, thought himſelf worthy from whom 
the Computation {ſhould now begin, which was done. It was 
therefore cal'ed by thoſe of the Empire /Era Diocletianea; but 
by the Chriſtians Ara Martyrum Sanfforum, from the great 
Paffion of Saints in the 19 of this Emperor's reign, wherein 
more than one hundred forty and four thouſand Chriſtians ſut- 
fercd perſecution in Egypt. Thus Igzatizs the Patriarch of An- 
tioch anfwered Scaliger by his Letters Yir, ſaith Scaliger, quo 
doCtiorem Oriens noſtro ſeculo non tulit. But the /Era Martyrum 
and that of Diocletian began at the ſame time, as Chriitman up- 
on his Alfraganus proveth out of Abzll Huſſumi an drabick 
Hiſtoriographer. And to affure the beginning of Diocletian's 
ra, Theon upon the Almageſt noteth an Eclipſe of the Moon 
at Alexandria, ms md res Atoxanmats, in the 81 year of Diocls- 
tian, and the 1112 of Nabonaſſar, Afyr the 29, and 6 of 
Phamenoth: and this Eclipſe, exacted to the Falian form, hap- 
ned Novemb. 25, a little after midnight, in the year of the 
World 4313, and 364 from the Incarnation 3 the Sun was in. 
the 5 of Sagittary, Therefore Diocletian's ZEre was fixed in 


the 1032 of Nabonaſſar, which was the 284 from the Incarna» 
$1ONs. 


it eb © 
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tion, Therefore as it is called Ara Martyrum, it referreth not 
to the Perſecution in the 19 of Dzocletian,but to that of his firſt 
year, wherein Diodorus the Biſhop celebrating the Holy Com- 
munion with many other Chriſtians in a Cave, was immured 
into the Earth, and ſo buried allalive. Ewuſebizs in Diocletian. 

This Ara is uſed by St. Ambroſe, Epiphanius, Evagrins, Her- 
mannus Contratus, Bede, and others, It flood in common 
Chriſtian uſe, until the times of Dzonyſies the Abbot, who in- 
ſtead hereof brought in the Ara of Chrifts Incarnation 3 ſo 
that (as Peter 4liac, our Bede, and others) the Chriſtians did 
not uſe to reckon by the years of Chriſt, until the 532 of the 
Incarnation : yet Scaliger may be ſeen, De Emend. lib. 5. pag. 
495- & pag. 496. & pag. 18. of his Prolegomena. 

Nor is it to be thought, faith Chriftman, that this Ara May- 
trum was utterly aboliſhed, except we mean it of Rome for, 
faith he, *tis yet in uſe among the Egyptians, Arabians, Perſi- 
ans, Ethiopians, and generally the Eaſtern men. 

Scaliged (ith it once and again (how truly I doubt) that it 
never was but as it till is uſed in the Egyptian and Ethiopian 
Churches. No doubt but that it was moſt proper to Fgype 


' where it firſt began, for which cauſe it is called by the Arabi- 


ans, Teric Elgupti, the Ara Egyptica. From the Egyptians the 
moſt part of the World received it, though the Abaſfines or 
Ethiopians in a dircQer Line, as whoſe Patriarch and Religion 
is ſubject to that of Alexezdria. The Ethiopians call it the Anni 


Gratie. 
CHAP. XVI. 
{Era Chrifti Nati. 


LD Jer the Abbot, who, as we ſaid, was Author to the 
World of accounting by this new ra, infinitely more 
concerning than that of Diocletian, fixed the ſame in the 4713 
of the Fulian Period, which anſwereth to the 3950 year from 
the Worlds Creation ſo that the Anni Chriſti were not in uſe 


of Computation till the 532 yearafter the Nativity, as it was 


fixed by Dionyſins. This Dionyſian TinEs the more accurate 


m Chronology find to be at _ not themlelyes agree- 
2 Mi 
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ing upon the difference. To ſay nothing of the Biſhop of 
Middleburgh, who afhirmeth that this Aras was behind-hand 
with the true Nativity 22 years, and that St, Pal himſelf had 
revealed this to him though afterward he changed this opini- 
on,S. Paul it ſeems not being in the right,and believed that this 
ra was ſo far from being 22 years behind, that it was two 
years before-hand with the truth. Capellus laboureth to prove 
that it is a Mctachroniſm of 6 years. Kepler of 5, Decker of 
4, others of 3, Scaliger of 2, whodemonſirateth, as he him- 
{elf thinketh, that the firſt year Dionyſian of Chriſt ought to 
be reckoned the third, Learned Bunting, one of the firlt who 
took this exception, demonſirateth that the difference is but 
of one year. Heproveth it thus. Taking for granted out of 
St. Leke, that the thirticth year of Chriſt is Synchronical tothe 
Gfteenth of Tiberixs, he noteth .an Eclipſe of the Moon (et 
down by Tacitzs in the firſt year of Tiberius, the two Sexti, 
Pompeio & Apuleio Coſs. This Eclipſe hapned upon Thwrſday the 
27 of September, in the 4727 of the Zulian Period, which was 
the 3963 from the Worlds Creation. And ſeeing as moſt 
certain it is, that this Eclipſe fell out in the firſt year of Tiberi- 
25, and that the 15 of Tiberius anſwereth to the 3o of our $4- 
viour's age, it followeth, that the firſt of Tiberius was the 15 
of our Saviour and the firlt of our Saviour was the 4712 ' 
year of the Falian Period, one year ſooner than the Dionyſian 
TInSts, or, as it may be. the very (ame 3 for *tis doubted what 
St. Luke meaneth by doe} is redyoy]a dgxiwu © ar* our own 
Tranſlation rendreth, that Feſus began to be about thirty years 
old, &c. which conlidering, and that the firſt of Tiberius was 
but the beginning of a year, the difference may ſeem to come 
within compaſs of ſome reconciliation. 

For the time of the year, the Alexandrian, and therefore the 
| Ethiopian and Armenian Churches, deliver that our Saviour 
was born the 6 of Fazuary, the ſame day he was baptized; 
accordingly they celebrate both the Feſtivals in one day of the 
Epiphany : which for that it hath been of ſome fianding in 
thoſe parts, prevailed ſo far with Caſarben, as to forfake the 
more received opinion, but not coaſidering how flenderly this 
Tradition pretendeth, Some queſtion of old there was in = 

| Churc 
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"Church of Alexandria (fo their Clement reporteth) as concern- 
_ Ing theday of this Nativity. To reſolve this doubt, they ob- 
ſerved this courſe: The day of his Baptiſm fuppoſed, which 
as we, they held to be the Epiphany 3 they hm alſo out of 
the fore-quoted place of St. Luke, that our Saviour was born 
and Chrilincd the ſame day, for that he was 3o years old when 
he was baptized. Their concluſion therefore was, that our 
Saviour was born the ſixth of Faxzaryz which how conſe- 
quent it is, I need not ſay. The forenamed Biſhop of Mid- 
dleburgh ſett&th down our Saviour born in April, Beroaldus 
thinketh he was born about the beginning of Ofober. So 
Scaliger. Calviſins about the end of September. As for the 
day, faith Scaliger, VUnins Dei eſt, non Hominis, definire: and 
Hoſpinean perſuadeth, that the Chriſtians did not celebrate the 
25 of December, as thinking Chriſt was born then, but to 
make amends for the Saturnalia. 

How much better had it been for theſe men to content 
themſelves with the Tradition of the Church, than by this ela- 
borate unfruitful ſearch to entangle the Truth ? 

The Religion of this 25 day, though Scaliger ſay it, nox 
eft nupera neque novitis, *tis Apoliclical by the Conſtitutions of 
Clement, &Cc. 

Nor doth Chryſoftom's Oration ſay much lcſs. The Catho- Antiqu. I. Its . 
licus Armeniorum in Theorinus Dialogue makes this good by an- 
cient Monuments brought from Feruſalem to Rome by Titus 
Veſpaſian : or if this Authority could be rendred ſuſpicious, we 
cannot clude the Perſian Ephemeris, nor the Afttronomical Ta- 
bles of Alcas, in both which our Saviour is ſet down born the 
25 of December. And truly the ſtrange and rare poſition'of 
Heaven at his Nativity doth not a little reinforce my belick, 51 
though otherwiſe not much given to admire matters of this - _ 
nature for Cardan tinds it in the Figure of our Saviour, there 
hapned this day a Conjunction of the two great Orbs, whicii - 
is of that kind which Nature can ſhew the World but once, . 2 
except the World endure more than 4.000 years, 14 
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CHAP, XVII, 
Era Paſſionis Dominice. 


A, T O leſs queſtion hath been made about the Year of our 

Saviour's Paſſion, than that of his Nativity. Thus 
much js certain, That he ſuffered upon Friday the fourth of 
Niſan, i 

Not to take notice of the Ads of Pilate cited by the Here- 
ticks in Epiphanius, Clemens of Alexandria delivereth, That 
our Saviour ſuffercd in the 16 of Tiberizs, and 25 of Phame- 
noth, which anſwereth to the 21 of Mareh. But our Saviour 
ſuffered upon Friday, therefore the Dominical that year was E: 
but the 16 of Tiberixs had 11 for the Cycle of the Sun, there- 
fore the Dominical Letter was not E, but A: therefore either 
the Paſſion was not upon that day, or elſe it was not that 
year, 

Epipbanizs affirmeth that our Saviour ſuffered the 20 of 
March : but he ſuffered (as before) upon the Feris ſexta, there- 
force the Dominical muſt be D 3 for otherwiſe Friday could not 
fall upon March the 20, This hapned Anno 1g of Tiberius; but 
the Cycle of the Moon for the year was 15, therefore the Paſl- 
over that year was not celebrated March the twentieth, but the 
fourth of April, and feria not ſexta but ſeptima. 

Many other forms of this Opinion are ſet down by the An- 
_ > but which will not endure the touch of theſe Chara- 

Crs. 

Phlegon Trallianss noteth an Eclipſe of the Sun the fourth 
year of the 202 Olympiad, the moſt horrible that ever was 
| No man ever doubted but this was that which the Scripture 
noteth at our Saviour*s Paſſion, obſerved alſo by the Aſtrono- 
mers in Egypt, reported to have ſaid theſe words, Art Dew 
Nature patitur, &c, The Reverend Father Dionyſus may be 
ſeen in his Epiſtle to Polycarprs and to Apollophanes, but who, 
when he ſaith that this was done by the Interpoſition of the 
Moon, doth not a little betray his Tradition : for the Sun and 


Moon were then Diametrically oppoſed,and the Moon her = 
totally 
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totally Eclipſed in Libra to the Antipodes of Feruſalem; there- 
fore the Eclipſe was ſupernatural, 

The fourth year of the 22 Olympiad anſwereth to the 19 
of Tiberius, and the 33 of the Nativity, which was the 4745 
of the Julian Period, and 3982 of the World, in the 757 - 
lian year, and the 780 of Nabonaſſar; and becauſe it was Feria 
ſexta, therefore it was the third day of April, there hapning 
the very ſame day a natural Eclipſe of the Moon in the i 1 of 
Libra, which began at Feraſalemat 5 of the clock and 49 mi- 
rutes in the afternoon, Therefore this day was excceding 


terrible, for the Sun was totally once, and the Moon once to- 


tally, and twice Eclipſed. 
CHAP. XVIII. 
Hegira Muchammed;y. 


M Abonet having introduc'd a new Superſtition, which the 
Men of Mecha, impatient (as all other, of alteration) 
reſented not, was forced to fly that place. This Flight of his, 
or Perſecution, , as he had rather it ſhould be thought, in allu- 
ſion to that of Dzocletian, and compliance with the Chriliians 
| fra Martyrum, [was called Hegira Muchammedis , that is, 
awyls, or the Flight of the Perfecuted Prophet. It fell out 
upon Friday the 16 of July, and 622 of the Incarnation, be- 
ginning ( as their years are Lunar ) from the New Moon of 
that time, but which they account not as others from the Con- 
junQion it (elf, but from the Horning 3 which is the cauſe why: 
they ſet up itatheir Steeples a Creſcent, as we a Croſs in ours, 


From this Ara Fuge Muchammedane. they reckon thcie. 


Ycars.. 
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CHAP. XIX, 
Era eſe Hagergica. 


HIS Ara was fixed, ſaith Albumazar, Anno Hegire 17, 
Rabie prioris 22. fer. 3. which anſwereth to the 16 of 
Fune, Auni Chriſti 632, {o called from Feſdagerd the laſt Perſian 
King, in whom that 'Empire, faith Haithon the Armenian, 
was loſt the ſame year of our Lord unto Othmon the Saracen; 
to be reckoned not from the Inauguration, as Alpbraganus 
and Iſaac the Monk, and ſome others, but from the death of 
Feſdagerd. 

The Perſians begin their Year at the Vernal Zquinox, ac- 
curately obſerving the Suns entrance into the firit Point of 
Aries, which day they call Nexwrzz, that is, Novss dies, from 
Rez, which in their Tongue fignificth a day, and New, novus, 
new; entertaining this time with a great ſolemnity, which 
they hold ſo ſacred, that no Matrimony there is accounted le- 
gitimate, if not contracted in the Spring. 

Now becauſe the Egyptian year, to which that Ara did ap- 
ply, till anticipated the Suns motion, and gave an unjuſt ac- 
count of the Fquinox, the Sultan of Coraſan or Meſopotamia 
appointed eight of che moſt learned Aftrologers of that age 
(amongſt whom Abenſna or Avicen was one) to make an ex- 
aQ determination of the Tropical year, which was done as 
they could. This new form was fixed in the Equinox obſer> 
ved by them, the Sun entring the firſt Point of Aries, Tharſ- 
day the 18 of Phrurdin, at two of the clock in the afternoon, 
in the 448 year of eſdagerd, and 47 1 of the Hegira, which 
was 1079 of the Incarnaiion according to Dionyſids. The 
Cycle of the Sun was 24, the Moon 16. 

This Arg from the Style of the Emperor was called Gelz]za, 
that is, Ara Auguſta or Imperatoria, asthat word fignificth in 
the Perſian Dialect, : 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX 
What is Proleptical , and what Hiſtorical Time. 


Itorical Time is that which is deduced from the Ara Or- 

L bis Conditi. Proleptical is that which is fixed in the 
Chaos : The Fers call ic Temprs Tohn, as the Chaos is called 
by their Moſes, Gen. 1. So the New Moon which they ſup- 
poſe to be upon the ſecond of the ſix days, that is, if the Lu- 
minations had then been,- they call Novilanium Tobw, for that 
25 yet there was neither Sun nor Moon. 

he firft Example of Proleptical Time was given by the 
Greek Church, who in their Computations follow the Holy 
Scripture of the Septreagint, Therefore their Ara Orbis Conditi 
is fixed in the 5500 year Ante Chriſtum Natum. Their more 
artificial men, perceiving that this vaſi Epilogiſm was good 
for ſomewhat elſe beſides the meaſuring of Times, applied it 
tothe Characters, and th:y found that divided by 19 and'28, 
it gave the Circle of the Sun and Moon 3 but divided by 15, 
it gaye not the true IndiGtion 3 therefore they added 8 to the 
ſum, and fo it became a Technical or Artificial Period, com- 
prehending the three CharaGters : and becauſe it ſuppoſed 8 
years of the Tobw, it was Proleptical 5 but which the times fol- 
lwing not conſidering, reckoned Hiſtorically, as if the Ara 
Orbjs had then been fixed ; but are thus to be correRed. 

This Account is uſed by the Maronites, Grecians, and gene- 
rally by the Eaſtern Church: It is called Ara Grecorum, or 
more properly Periodus Conſtantinopolitana, trom the Seat of the 
Empire, where it may ſeem to have been deviſed. 

By this Example Scaliger made up his F#lian Period, which 
It elf alſo, as this, conkilieh of Time partly Hiſtorical, and 
partly Proleptical. 
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Conſidering the Canfts of that infinite Variety which is found 
to be amongſt Chronologers.. 


Rederick, Huſman, in his Epiſtle to the EleQor Palatin, 
reckonethup forty ſeveral Opinions concernlug the Con- 
nexion of thoſe two famous ZEra's, this of Chriſti Nati, and 
that other of Orbis Conditi, And 1 doubt not but this diverſity 
might be redoubled, it any body would undertake that ſuch 
frivolous pains. 

The extremeſt variety is that of the Greek and Hebrew 
Ecripture, making a diffcrence of 2000 yearsz and occaſion 
juſily taken by ſome equally to diſparage the authority either 
of the one or the other. For it cannot be but that this Epilo- 
giſm muſt be detraced from the Hebrew, or.ſuperadded tothe 
Greek, there being, no mean way of reconciliation. Butcer- 
tainly, the Hebrew (though I hold it not ſo every ways incor- 
rupt.as if not one jot or tittle of the ſame ſuffered the common 
fate.of time, yet ) I believe to be the Origina), and.by.the in- 
credible. diligence of the Maſora, ſubſervient to the. greater 
providence of God, to retain more of —_— purity, than any 
other Scripture whatſoever; and therefore that it reſteth in the 
Greek, Kxanſlation, to account for this difference, - Yet neither 
do I think. that choice Aſſembly ſo negle&ed by God in a:mat- 
ter ſo importantly carcd for by him, as to recede fo foully 
from their Original. 

Irather. caſt-this corruption. upon the dregs of: Time, aflu- 
ring my (elf that this impoſture.was put upon us by the Hele- 
ziſts, thofe among them who affected that ancient Hereſic of 
the Chiliaſts, the.conceit whereof. L affirm to be the-occalion 
of this-corruption. | 

Other differences in that Connexion have theſe. lefſer 
Caulſcs. 

That Prophane Hiſtory make no-certain account of Tim 
licfore the. Olympiads, 


That 


> wa ©, Poa, 
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| That in the Roman affairs ( a moſt important piece of Hi- 
tory) the Conſulſhips are not Regiſired in the Fafti with that 
ditin&ion and care as was neceflaryz experience whereof 
hath been made by the induſtrious examinations of Onupbrius 
and Cupinian. | 
That the Hiſtorians themſelves generally did not conſider ſo 
much the deſignation of Time, otherwiſe than with a reference 
totheir own Zra's, which were but uncertainly fixt. 
That many of them wrote not the Hiſtory of their own 
Times. 
That ſome of them took liberty to relate thoſe things inclu- 
fyely, which others relate excluſively. 
That ſeveral Nations reckoned not by the ſame form of 
years» That all Nations not Chriſtian affe&ed an opinion of 
greater Antiquity than their own beginning, endeavouring 


therefore to leave the Story of their rifing as uncertain to Po- . 


ſterity , as poſſibly in them lay. Se the Egyptians tell us of 
Heroes paſt, who by thcir reckoning reigned long before the 
World was made; which they ſay with as much credit, as the 
Indians tell us that they have out-liv'd four Suns already, and 
that this which we have is the fifth from their beginning : To 
lay nothing of Fanbagzar, Tſareth, and Roani, wen that lived 
before Adam's time, as the Book Heubattiſh makes report, and 
that one Sombaſher was Adam's Tutor. | 

- But the greateſt cauſe of all is, for that profeſſed Chronolo- 
gers of our own times, ſuch as Funccius, Beroaldws, Bucholcer, 
nay, Satian, Baronizs, Tornellus, and Gordon them(clves were 
altogether unacquainted with any Artificial way of this Work, 
not kgowing how to make application of Natural and Civil 
CharaQers to the aſſuring of Times. One of the tixſt who 
began to know what was to be done in this matter, was the 
molt learned and perceiving Mercator, who inſtitutcd a Chro- 
nology by way of Demonſtration Aſtronomical. To this bc- 
ginning, ſomething by Crentzeim was added 3 but very much 
more by Bunting, the Author of a moſt claborate Chronology, 
demonſtrating by the CharaQers of Eclipſes the Sun and 
Moon's Circles, and with Calculation of eyexy Eclipſe ſince 


the World began, 
Z 2 But 
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But this Art hath received greateſt perfection from that ex.. 
cellent work of Scaliger, De Emendat. Tempoarum, upon whoſe 
grounds Calvifius hath erected a moſt incomparable Chronolo. 
gy for demonſtration of Time by Eclipſes, and Cycles of the 
Sun ard Moon ſeverally applied to every year yet wanting fo 
much to accompliſhment as may ſeem to be added by the incre.. 
dible pains of Helvicus, who excelleth Calvifies ( though 
other» ife excelled by him) in Synchroniſms intinitely added, 
and the appfication of the Julian Period, which why Sethys 
Calvifins (ſhould net meaſure, is very much to be marvellgd, 
Theſe two therefore put together, make up Chronology every 
ways abſolute, and brought to ſuch a perfe&ion as-needs notto 
be added unto: for though I doubt not but that even thoſe 
alſo'are ſometimes failing, as for ſome other neceſſary and un- 
avoidable defes ſo alto for that they are not throughly ad- 
viſed whoſe Tables Aſtronomical they beft and moſt ſecurely 
may follow 3 yet I aſſure my ſelf, the difference cauſed by this 
is but very ſmall and inſenfible, that it cannot be much amen- 
ded, though never ſo much care ſhould be taken; and thatby 
tampering, it may be made much worſe, as by thelearned, in- 
finite, and equally unprofitable-pain of Petavins is too well 
known. Therefore good it were that Chronology, brought 
to this degree of complement, might expect no extreamer- 
hand, but being ſtampt with the impreſſion of ſome Publick 
Authority, might go current-in general Opinion, without 
farther clipping or defacing, upon whatſoever ſpecious and 
pretending Reformations. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Canon Chronological. 


"HE defignation of Time ſecundum intervalla, the Chro-- 

nologers call Canon: which if it ſee the Ara's down 

fingly, is termed Canon x88 5uads* if it make a Connexion 
of them, AZ matQ, 


An 
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An Example of the firſt is, 


From the Ara,of the Fulian Period Annt 
: Unto that of Orbis Conditi 764. 
. Unto the Univerſal Deluge 2419 
| Unto the Birth of Abraham 2711 

Unto the Deſtrufion of Troy - 


An Example of the ſecond is, 

The Feation fell out in the 764 of the Julian Period, The 
Flood came upon the Earth Anno 1656 of the Creation, and 
2420 of the Fulian Period. Our Saviour Chriſt was born S 
Anno Mundi 3949, Anno Period. Ful. 4713, Olympiad 194, | 
and 748 of Nabonaſſar. 

* This Connexion of things is called Synchroniſm, whether 
it be of the Intervals themſelves, or together with the Story. 

An Error committed herein is called Azachroniſm : and 
either ſaith too much, and that is a Prochroniſm; or too little, 
and that is a Metachroniſm.. 
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Allyzian Mo narchy; 


Riſe and Fall. | 


THE 


Alſynan Monarchy: 


Being a Short 


DESCRIPTION 


OFITS 


Riſe and Fall. 


& Monarchy, as the Philoſopher diſcour- 
&F \{cth in his Politicks, is the Govern- 
ment of one man overy many. Ac- 
cording to the degrees of this Prin- 
cipality, the word Monarchy is equi- 
vocal; in the prime meaning inten- 
dig The Lawful Abſolute Rule of 
=» © SORRI ” ſome Prince, either Elefted or Succes 
ding, exerciſing Dominion correſponding with the Law of Na- 
ture, and the Right of Nations. Thus his Sacred Majeſty 

is a Monarch or Sole Governour within theſe his Realms. 
In a wider and unjufier ſenſe, A Monarchy is taken for 
The peremptory Authority of ſome Mighty Potentate, whoſe Right 
and Title for the moſt part is his Sword; or if he ſucceed, 
'tis in the Ambition and Tyranny of his Progenitors, by 
which he uſurpeth Power where he pleafeth, firiking in- 
to the hearts of Men rather the fear than the love of him, 
Aa whereby 


oo 
werw 
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whereby he enforceth his unwilling Vaſſals to an unna- 
tural Obedience, Thus the Great Turk may be called a 
Teiny 3 &dg Monarch, for in this ſenfe, though it ſeem to (ccure it ſelf 
Teewid&, under the protection of an acceptable Name , yet a Mo- 
nzp WMS narchy thus taken, differcth little from that which Ariſtotle 


£) Hua TY=- - - pa . 

ears avri- | calleth the ( *Arnre9p@,) Vice of a Monarchy, to wit a Ty- 
©e9P05 row TH TADNYs | : :  eS 
Bamxeig, &c Hittorians take more notice of this later, becauſe the 


Tloam#ay I's more notorious. Of this kind were thoſe four great Mo- 

_— narchies unto whole Kings, as to famous Epocha's, the 
{tragling and unbounded affairs of the World are orderly 
reduced. 

In this number the Kingdom of Aſhur beareth a place, 
and the firſt; the Deſcription whereof we have here under- 
taken, In the conſideration of this, we ſhall obſerve in it a 
treble Viciflitude, which the Babylonians and Aſſyrians under- 
went in the continuance of this Government. The firſt from 
Nimrod to Ninns, in which time the Seat of the Kingdom 
was at Babel: The ſecond from Ninus to Aſarhaddon, and 
in this intexim the 4ſſyrians prevailed at Ninive : The third 
and laſt from Meredac to Belſhazar, in which again Babel got 
the better, which it held till all was loſt to the Medes and Per- 
fans. 

And for the greater illuſtration, to all this we will premiſe 
the Deſcription of the Land of Aſpur, as knowing this full 
well, that the circumſtance of Place as well as Time addeth 
much to the underſtanding of the Story. 


DUR 


f” HE Land of Afpur was ſo ca'led from him that firſt 

' plantcd a Colony from Babel in thoſe parts, whole 
name was Aſhur the Son of Sem, It 1s the opinion of that 
learned Rabbin Don Iſaac Abarbinel , in his Commentaries 
upon the firſt Book of Moſes, called Bereſhith in Paraſha No- 
ach, fol. D'A OW. oY PINRRA 2VvM AV [I WR 
12 WIT! that is, Aſſur the Son of Sem dwelt in Aſſyria, 


' aud from his name it was ſo called, To this Opinion among 
| the 


" Aſhris, while he forgeth this diſtinion between it and 
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the ancient Greeks only Eratoſthenes attained, as he is in- 
troduced by * the Scholiaft of Dionyſins the Alexandrian, a 
Geographical Poct ; his words are, *Iszoy 5, 6m x3! 769 mneuss 
af; md "Eegmotives "Acougss 61 *Aooveror niſoy), Sno culieing © 6 
"Aovg, Among the modern Sxidas hath embraced this con- 
ceit there where he pleaſeth to retract his own, in the word 
'Acoveror, So alſo amongſt many others Gemma Friſius for 
the Latin Writers, in his 22 Chapter of the Diviſion of the 
Earth ; from the Few Foſephus, who alſo favourcth this 
Afertion. The Etymologilt therefore, whoever he were, 


hath deceived himſclf in affigning the Erymon of this word Kan) Svelz 
4 79 ovelib as 


Syria 3 that Syria ſhould be that part of Aſiz which was ——_ 
overwhelmed in the Deluge, and was therefore ſo called &c. Yue | ry- 
Os 79 ovgeN, Sne Ts xgmexavour, ( which alſo are the words Nlogicum mag- 
of Heſychins)) but Aſſria, ſaith he, was that part which pa hee gy ons; 
having eſcaped the Flood was fo called from & the Parti- 5,1; iu voce 
cle Privative, Ns 7 wi oper Sad o8 xaraxavous, But this IS Sveic, 
a Fable befitting the Grecks, whole Nation hath been fſe- 
riouſly taxed by its own Authors tor their luxury of invention 
in fabulous Diſcourſes. 

In the next place we are to free the Deſcription en- 
ſuing from the equivocation and ambiguity of the word 4/- 
ſyria , which is ſometimes taken for it ſelf, at other times 
for the whole Region of Syriaz in that ſenſe comprehen- 
ding in it more than it ſelf, to wit, Paleſtine, Syroph@nicia, 
Syria, Damaſcena, Arabia, Meſopotamia, Babylonia, Chaldea 
ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, according to Straho and 
Pliny , and many others. But our Maſter Ptolemy, to deli- 
ver the Dclincations of the World from the ataxy and con- 
fuſions of the Ancients, dealt more accurately in his Ob- 
ſervations. He therefore in his firſt Chapter of the fifth , 
Table of Afis defcribeth our Country in this manner 3 
'H *Acovete aftuelts?) ami wi "Apumwy Te F uedins *Aguiag witety Phoiemens fo 
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Tiſerd\©- avrtpu3 wie * Ind 5 protubeiag, Sexnayy * Sm 3 dvannar, 
MndYag wget, 8c. In which Deſcription Ptolemy hath vindi- 
cated this Country to her proper Limits, aptly ſcqueſtring 

Aa 2 Aſſyria 
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H{h1ia from the xelb, | comprehending the: Country, within W- 
zhecontines of the great, Armenia upon the North; Meſopotamia K- 
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upon” the” Welty Swfian- upon the South, -and Media towards * N-* 
the-Sim-rifing; \. The chief of: Profemy's follomers:in. this die | © 
Dominicus Marius. Niger, 'in "his*Gcographigal:Cammenta: Þ| - 
ry- upotf Afie; 'whofe words I forhear to. mferxt, ;becaufe they 
are but the mecer Metaphraſe of the:Deſcription' already:gi. 
* Pag. 159, Ver. Belides him *V/adian hath done: the like in the Chapy 
Tiguine editi- tex which treateth of the ſituation of 4ſjria. So alſo:Gem- 
Of . _ ma Frifins in his 22 _ of: = m_ of the Earth; 
* Mavcianus 4. and" Marcianus Heraclectes,, whoiTh:;the. Deſcription of | Sufiex 
ay = the-Province thus writeth, aka! 75 Sad ohh" Aqxmoy Ty Aovvelg. | 
ae; © Sena. HE faith that the: North limit of Sufian iis: Aſſyria; and Pto- 
Vis, lemy had -faid*before, / that; the. South - limit: of 1ſvia was 
| Sufian. The? Agizargeptr of theſe: Authors T:oppole. to the 
diſtra&Fionof-others; imreading whereof diligent heed would 
be taken of the atnbiguity of the word 4ſhria, leſt:the Rex- 
der, not being ſufficiently. cautelous,, miglit haply be then 
leaſt acquainted with the Country, when. he hath travelled 
moſt about it: 
Zonzitudo & The Latitude of Afſyris is Northern, cutting off from 
Latitydo Aſ)- the EquinoQial towards the: Pole Artick an Arch of a grea- 
=_y "ter Circle, containing about 5 Degrees. and + from the 34 
Degree to the 39- and 20 Scruples. The: Longitude ac> . 
Stncheott , counted ig the middle Line-from the Great * Meridian of 
ing andy the World, is. from the'7$ Degree to the. 84. In aſſigning 
phical Longi. this Poſition, - we- have rather ihclined: to Prolemy, than. the 
rude we find -modern: ConjcEtares of later- Writers. fox: though . Inſtru- 
poo vable -ments!be: more! cx, *ands rnens Experience more-univerſal,, 
en enge: ns Fee Whit ſhall-all thar do, Gio; jan ſeges whiTroja; frit, & Ni- 
2ccount from 7#5 in ipſa Nino'requiratur 5 when ?tis:brought to ſuch ruin,. 
the Iſles cal- that if- the Founder himſelf ſhould-riſe again, Nines would 
kd 4zores, ſcarce find Nineve, though he: ſought it in it ſelf”. According 
guided") Me-thetefore to the Longitnde*and Latitude afligned,” the fitc 


= The grdbian ,accougr from the- Pillars of Zercutes,-o>the 'Strelghts of Gr-- 
Lltaric. corrgPtly called Gibralter; Titus Abnlfeda : ſome als from: Arius under 
the Line, and, *<r5 otherwiſe ;. bur Prolemy from thie Forthnaze Iſles, "4nd. him here 


we follow.. . =, 1h wy 
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"between the” Trepick, of Cancer and the Ardick, Cir- 
nder and about the fourth Clime 3 the longeſt Day 
'b fome'14 hours:and one ſecond part. This Situation 
2s approved by Rabbi Abraham in his Deſcription of the 
 Climess his words are” theſe, warirg warm E=5pan 
 WDR JARO ID Wo iN our NND 
| NOR Ix SAI NYT Iu 1901 JAY AIRE?2 
"that is, The fourth Clime beginneth at_the end of the third, to 
th: Latitude of 36 Degrees -Y the: "equal Line in the North por- 
"tion, and his day is fourteen hours "and one ſecond, and: paſſetb 
through Afſur.”, *So- far the Rabbin: . We. conclude there- 
ng That the-Poſi bon. 'of this Region j is, af © blique. Sphere, 
'whoſe Phenomena are thele.:” 'The *t of 09, both 
a Veraal and Autumn al Equing | > Sun; beipg, in Aries 
and Libra,  Their' ſite is. in the South p Hog LY Fe Sun North 


"Temperate Zone, therefore GG Ajr is 


"never culminates in their Zenith Point, ale 'beigp? hve Fitell, Alhaztns- 


"beyond the Tropick, of Cancer , which is the wot Cir- 

cle of the Sun's Motion in his Northern Declination. And 

becauſe the Opticks teach, that every opacaus Body. pra- 

jeceth his Shadow to a' part dire&ly oppoſite to. . the:Body; 
luminous, therefore the Sun being, either in the. Northern 

. or Southern Signs, their Sh2dows are never. direted-to the 

South, but contrariwiſe : therefore they.a axe Heteroſcii, Laſt- 

ly, they have the Pole Ardick, ana. elcyated, and the Antare 

\Gick, always | Hide - 


For the Aﬀt ological” fite. 'of his ply c& it be Eomppchen—- EG 
"ded: Ng the. firſt Quadrant, ing the 4 Oriental and Me-t+ * iT 


Lf, PE a 7 3 t Erefore fubjcet; to. the ſecond Triangle, 
\ "under" the Do 

'Phaveta\y 
gard.of Kt 
"rants muſt 'needs be of a i{polition | wanton a Md-frions 


n of. Taurus, Virga, and, 'Ca ricorn,;. the 
thy Sees "Saturh* and Th 8 Orie el oo” in, re- 


in Fs gorgeous , in. Religion "Id8aters. $F20 becauſe 


.the:; M820 "in tpi cial iS; -ſjbjcAtica t6 Yirgo,. and, hex in- 
' 45”, M66 {al,” thereforcther Inhabitants mult be great 
Altrondrs. This 'Prolemiy, 'Cardan, &c. But 'whether-it 


bs. - 


F his Doantey is in the-North part above the Toaud a 


Ko: Kale, in that, carthly._ Triplici "the Inhabi-- 
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be ſo or no, let their Ghoſts diſpute before Minos and Rhada- 
manthus, Thus much is certain, That the Manners of the 
ancient Inhabitants moſt aptly correſpond with this Prog- 
noſticationz and it any urge the contrary at this day, 
theſe Authors inay ealily find an Anſwer, That bclides the 
Tranſlation of the Perigexm and Apogenm of the Planets, 
the Precefſion of the Xquinox, and the Suns leſſer Eccen- 
tricity, *tis apparent” that the Signs in the eighth Sphere 
have forſaken their places in the Firſt Mover Aries now 
being in the D. decatemory of Taurus, and Piſces in the place 
of Aries. | 

And ſo much way ſuffice for the general Application of 
Theoretical Geography to the Practical Deſcription of this 
Country. | 

Before we enter the particular parts, our Diſcourſe ſhall 
tread a whilc upon the Borders; where firſt on the North 
part we mecct with the Armenian Mountains, which might 
have been ſlightly paſſed over, but that they ſhew the place 
where once Noah's Ark reſted. That it reſted in Ararat, or 
Armenia, Moſes bearcth witneſs that it relied in that part 
of Armenia wherein we have placed it, may be a Conje- 
cture not without probability, becauſe Ptolemy placeth the 
Country Gordiena direaly upon the North , adjoyning in 
fituation to theſe Mountains, Now that Country was fo 
called from the Gordiean Mountains, upon which the Ark 
reſted, as is approved by a double Paraphraſe of two anci- 
ent Chaldeans, Jonathan the Son of Uziel, and Onkelor 


DANN Mt the one tranſlating that Text of Moſes, to wit, 2YIx I 


Yip in 


Elas in Mes 
thargeman. 


the Mountain of Ararat, by Yip Cards, the other by VIP 
Cardon, both intending the Gordiean Mountains, ( whereof 
Strabo and Curtins diſcourſe, ) Elias alſo in his Methurgeman 
allowing their Interpretation, 

Ot theſe Mountains Stephanus maketh mention in his 
Book de TUrbibis. So alſo Elmarinus the Arabian, tran- 
ſlated by Erpenizs, and another of that Nation whoſe 
Name is unknown, cited by Schickard in his Taric of the 


King of Perſia, The later thus writeth, cS6g mil _3£9 
THY)! 
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yahoo $4 h3aſf YAke gyrwll I if 


fn 6.nke ? P that is, This is ( Mount ) Godius, 


upon which that ſhip reſted , that ſhip of Noach, on whom be | 
zace, But whereas this Author calleth the Mountain Godz- | 
us, Schickard admoniſheth that it is an error of the Tran» | 
ſcriber, who in ſtead of Gordi writ Godi, it 
It is apparent then that the Ark abode upon the Gordian | j 
Mountains 3 but where, or upon which, that is yct doabt- | 
tul, 
Rabbi Benjamin Tudelenſis, who travelled through all Fj 
Parts to viſit his Country-men the ten Tribes diſperſed, 
iveth notice in his Trinerary, that the place where the Ark | 
xclted is four miles diſtant from Gezir Bex Omar, and that is 1 ESD | 
an Iſle fituate in the midſt of Tigris, at the foot of the LDP A 
Mountains of Ararat. The Armenians alſo defign the place, NA RNA 
urging Tradition for a certain Mountain heretofore called 2PM NI 


Gordie, but now Gibel Nye, as Andrew Thevet intimateth in "17 19377 

1772 DN& 

theſe words =" 37 

EC —_szs 

Ker MI aan RDU, = INN Rab. .Benjamin-n. Irinerario, cirante Sehic. 
rdo. 


Au reſte quelques Chreſtiens Levantins, entre autres, les Ar- 1 4 Coſmogra- 
meniens & Caſpiens , maintiennent que ceſte Arche Sarreſta en phy 4 he oh 
la montaigne que Fon nommoit jadis Gordie, a preſent dit par mes. 6 026 
aucuns du pais, Gibel Noe. 

We have alſo thoſe among the Moderns who have pla- 
ced this Mount under a peremptory Longitude and Lati- 
tude, as a thing ordinarily known : yet, tor ought I per- 
ceive, Poſterity in this hath obtained of Antiquity nothing 
more than the very name, and that is &zes, by the telti- 
mony of Nicolas of Damaſcus, not Lobar , as Epiphanius 3 Feſ-phuc, *Ap- 
though Funius would corrc& the other by this. It was cal- 3 &. C. 4. 
led Ger from nNV2 birath, which in the Armenian Tongue 
ſignitieth properly any ſtately Edifice, ſuch as this valt Veſ- 
ſel might ſeem to be. In after-times *tis like they called 
their Ships by the ſame name, and thence the yy tra- 

accd 


F 
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duced the ſame fignitication 3 for fo Snidas, Heſychius, and 
the Erymolegilt conceive of this word Gece, that it often is 
taken for #Aoteyz and therefore I.ycopbrex in his Caſſandra cal- 
leth the Argonavy auTLenmy dey. 

In this conjecture, that it may paſs the better, know that 
great Scaliger hath born his part, as the Reader may find jn 
Scali tr in No- his Notes upon the Greek Fragments, added as an Appendix 
tis ad Fragmen- tg his admired induſtry in the Emendation of the Times, 
74, P*8* 4% Thus much ſhall {affice for our abode in the North of this 

Country, where thc Reader may pardon our long tarrying, 

for Noah's ſake. | 

Upon: the Eaſt, as was faid, thisRegion is bounded by the 

Medes, in ſpccial by the Mountain Zagros, whereof a moſt 

"Joie Ka- ancient Geographer maketh this mention 3 Eim 3O- 5 ug 
ezxlwGCr. ag) ZazC, 075 FCG TU Xeaawyiriw Xen, X) TW To Mido, KCs 
Upon the South we ſhall find firlt Sxfian, the Province ſo 

called from the Metropolitan City S»fir, which the Erymo- 

ligift faith might be derived from Sſia, ſignifying in the 

Syrian Tongue a Horſe, for that this place afforded. gocd 

Evoz y 945 Horſes, Indeed WOW in the Syriack, fignitieth ſo: But 
Sw 7% = his other conceit is more probable, that it was ſo callcd 
ol w73" > 3 from the Lillics which grew thercabout, as AriſtebuIus and 
FRinmmuy Chares moſt aptly determine in Athenews : this only is thcir 
#) ewrw. Error, that thcy ſay Z&9@& fignifieth a Lilly in the Greek 
Exoias 5» 2? Tongue, whereas they ought to have ſaid in the Hebrew, for 


> 


Zvgoy T IT- the Fews indeed call a Lilly Joy Shuſan : and therefore was 
Toy AS, . d. Ne "i 6” 

Etymuld this place fo called, oe mw wegtmme, for the pleaſure of the 
Kantor Place, becauſe of Yo many Lillies wherewith it was moſt natu- 
T# Zsoz, @M- rally and pleaſantly beſet. 

oy Aeu5VCs- \  .. - I ed Ly As o A e , as 

AQG- x} Xdens, Net Thy wearomira Ts Tome* Evouy 8 bg) Th Elway Qury m0 nets 
yey, Athenauss 


Here the Kings of Perſia kept their Courts in Winter, 
becauſe the Region hereabouts was then moſt temperate 3 
though in Summer it was fo extreamly hot, that when the 
Sun was in the Meridian, the Lizards and Serpents could 
not pals by the way, but were ftrucken dead with the extra- 
ordinary fervor which the Sun-beams projected, being mul- 

tiplicd 
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tiplied more ſtrongly by the refle&ion of certain Moun- 

tains not far from thence, as Straho the Author moſt pro- Straby, li, 15. 
bably perſuadeth; who alfo addeth, that for this cauſe the Geogr. 
Inhabitants were forced to make Earthen Floors upon the 

tops of their Houſes the depth of two Cubits, for no other 

reaſon, but to free thcmiclves from the intolerable heat. 

Strabs ibid. 

By this City ran the River Vlaz, as Daniel calleth it. Pte- Pliny, Here- 
lemy and Pliny write Euleus; no great error: It was alſo dotus, Maxi- 
called Choaſpes, becauſe that runneth into it. This River 7% 75. 

- was venerable in the opinion of the Kings of Perſia, who al- 
ways drank of this Water where-ever they were. Rabbi 


Benjamin hath obſerved, that in his time among the Ruins In2 
of Elam ſtood Suſan the Caſtle, in time paſt the I alace of MMam 
Abaſuerus, having yet many fair and goodly Buildings from due 
the days of old. He noteth alſo that he found there 7005 — 
Jews in fourteen Synagogues, there being before one of MER 


them ereed the Sepulcre of Daniel the Prophet. Thus T5977 
Rabbi Benjaminz in whoſe days it ſeemeth, by what he Wwwong 
faith afterwards, that the River was built upon on both ſides, ha naw 
and the City divided. into two parts, that diffevering them nan —_— 
both z whence it came to pals in after-times that the one = 

> | a—_;e 
part by reaſon of Commerce thriving more than the other, gyavnRan 


it was ſuperſtitiouſly imputed to Daniel's Tomb , which the =_—__ Io 


richcr part then kept: this fond conceit once ſet abroach, vant 


cauſed great Emulations3 and in tine, to compoſe the de- ROLES 
bate, Singar * Shach commanded that the Tomb ſhould be yybay 
diſplaced, and ſet upon the Bridg in the midſt of the River yD39 13953 
Ulai, that ſo both partics might enjoy their vanity with 3p rn 
an equal participation. Not far from Sufir we have placed 7041 7'9 
the Plain of Dzra, where Nebachadnezar ere&ed the Golden CO bh 
Statue, that ſtately Trophee of his Idolatrous Worſhip. iy 
Thus Jaunizs hath noted upon that place in Danzel, c. 3. v. I. XA Shach 
, with the Per- 

fans and Arabians, and the neighbouring Inhabitants, ſignifieth a King ;, from whence 
is derived that form of Speech which we uſe at the Cheſs-game when the King is ta- 
ken,to wit, of g,,\\ Wiky Shach Mat, commonly Check Mate, which in this Lans 
guage ſignifieth,” The King is dead. Schickard in Taric Kegun Perſar. | 
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Next unto Sifiar alſo upon the South is placed the Land 
Fabylon. Of Nimrod, or Fabylonia, and therein not far from Tigri 
the City Erec, which Ptolemy in a pardonable error calleth 
Aracca, + From hence paſhing over the River, we draw near 
to that pregnant Relique of the new Worlds ambition, Bae] 
wy by name 3 ſo called from the event of that , becauſe there 
their Language was confounded. , For fo the Hebrews inti- 
mate by the word Babel; a word which in our mother- 
tongue we yet retain from our Saxon Anceſtors, as they from. 
Asckenaz for when we hear a man ſpeak confufedly, we fay 
he babbles. The foundation. of this City was laid in Nimrod's 
pride, and therefore muſt needs have a fallz and. the all 
thereof was great. Upon thefe ritins King Ninws built apain, 
but wich, more humble intentions, and more happy procee- 
dings. Semiramis continued the work, and encloſed all with 
a Wall of that heighth and 'thicknefs, that we ſhall hereafter 
in her Life make bold to ack the queſtion whether *was hers 
or no, in the mean time doubting lelt it will prove too. great a 

Work for a Woman, _ Of 
*D. 8 Kari. This City hath been defervedly fet forth by the induſiry 
Taps 3% of many, and thofe moſt famous Writers 3 as Strabo, Dio- 
ore meT dorus, Herodotus, Selinus, Pliny, and Enſtathizs upon Diony- 
Fr racial ſius Afer, &c, For the form of the City, it was four-ſquare, 
Tm Adar mul; 25 Herodotus faith the Walls fo thick, that ewo Coaches - 
ereyeoday Might mect upon the breadth., For the" Circuit, the Authors 
7eaxodvy, above-mentioned agree notz the moſt exa& Tradition for 
(toy) £55 this is that of Clitarcbus, that the Wall was: 365 Furlongs 
«6 A2 be about, which divided by 8, ſet off for the Quotient 453, 
P If 7a» the number of Exgliſh Miles, io the whole compaſs, allow- 
ngay 83s + ing eight Furlengs for one Mile. Cliterchus addeth, that 
291270) £awv the Wall. was finiſhed in one year, each day one Furlong, 
ops . till the 365 were completely ended, which is the juſt com- 
£5 aj Nay  plement of the Fulian Solar year in days, not refpcing 
wagon, that Fraction of Hours and. Minutes, in which the Altrono- 
HuidfweQ&r B16. mers agree no better than: our Clocks and: Dials, as the Prc- 
verb-is. The height of the' Walt was 2co Cubits, the Tow-- 


Herodotus 


faith, the Wall was: $2 of the Kings. Cubirs. in. thickneſs : Q. Curtius, 32 Foot in- 
thickneſs, Qu. Curt, {. 5. 


ars 
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ers ten Foot higher than the Wall. To approve what hath 
been . ſaid concerning this ſpacious City , hear what the Toovm 4 lows 
great Philoſopher diſcourſcth in the third of his Poli- 33 & BeGv- 
ticks, that Babylon was ſo wide and ample, that three A%v x4 oxy 
days after it was taken one part cf the City knew nothing 775 bes wo 
of it. The Buildings in this Place were not continued to xy; rd ag. 
the Walls, nor to themſelves; and if there had been no azas, 55 Heu- 
more ſociety among the Inhabitants than there was among #» aAuwya; 
their Houſes, they had ſcarce e*re come together > for their 77% nucegs 
Dwellings were all aſunder. But the reaſon was politick, 1G fan, 
to aveid the fury of Fire, and undergo a Siege in War; _ Then 
for the Wafte which Jay between the Houſes in time of a &þ. y. 
Siege was ſowen, and the Increaſe ſufficient to maintain 
thetnſelves within themſelves : by reaſon whereof it was 
impoſſible to 'win this City 3 for againſt a Famin they had 
thus provided; and other way there could be none, for 
the Wall of the City was an -impregnable Fence again the 
Rrongeſt Rampicrs. And hence it was that Darizs could 
not attain to the Conqueſt of Babylon without. a famous 
Stratagem, as Fuſtin relateth out of Trogus Pompey. This uſtin. lib. r. 
City opened it (elf at an hundred Gates, and thoſe all 
ot Braſs. In the midſi of the. City upon the one fide of 
Euphrates ſtood the King's Palace, a flately and ſumptu- 
ous Structare: on the other {fide of the River likewiſe 'in 
the midſi ftood the Temple of Fove Bel; and in the midſt 
of that were erced ſeven lofty Towers upon the eighth, 
that being a Furlong high, and as much in breadth. From See in 75chs's 
the top of this Tower the Chal/deans made their Aftrono- 4ſtronomic. E- 
mical Qbſervations, as the Noble Tycho in his Vreniburgum. piſe _ 
In this Temple was placed the Golden Image of Fwpiter, "6a 
which was to be ſeen in the days of Diedorus the Sicilian, gum. : 
in height forty Foot. | | 

We have reſerved for the laſt place that bold attempt of 
art in the Horti penfiles, that pleaſant Paradiſe which the 
Syrian King planted upon the Battlements of a Tower, 
the top whereof was the Baſe of the whole Work: the 
foundation of the Garden was laid' in-Stones above that 
were placed in Hurdles compacted together with flimy Sul- 

Bb 2 phur, 
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Iſa. 13. 19, 


Meſopotamia. 


L. Florgs. 


+ 


phur, theſe were covered over with Brick, and that over- 
laid with Sheets of Lead, upon which was caſt abundance 
of Earth mavvured with that dexterity, that Plants grew 
there as properly as in their native (oil. Strarge indced it 
was to fee a Wood upon the top of an H-ule, and that 
Trees rooted in Stone ſhould grow 50 Foot in height; and 
yet the credit hereof hath an intereſt in the b:it Auchors 
both among the Greeks and Latins. And this was once the 
flouriſhing Efiate oft Babylon, that fiery Furnace in which 
it pleaſed God to difſulve the hardelt hearts of the moſt re- 
fractory Jews. But now Bel is bowed down, and Neby 
ſroopeth 3 no Arabian pitcheth his Tent there, nor Shep- 
herd his Fold; but Fiim crieth in the Palaces, and the 


Houſes are full of Ohim; the Oftriches dwell there, and the - 


Satyrs dance there. | 

Thus leaving Babylon, the Beauty and. Pride of the Chal- 
deans, we come unto Meſopstamia-, which bordereth. upon 
this Country South and Weſt, This is called in Scripture 
Aram nabaraim, that is, Aram between the two Rivers, to 
wit, Tigris and Exphrates. Here Abrabam ſojourned at Car- 
ras, famous for the Fight of Craſſus. This alſo was the 
Country of Laban the Syrian. ' af | 

Further Weſt Tigris boundeth Aſpur; Moſes calleth it 
Hiddekel, which Rabbi Chimchi derives from 4 and =p, 
either, ſaith he, becauſe the Waters are of a ſharp taſte, or 
elſe becauſe they are of a ſwift Courſe, The Chaldeans 
call it Diglath-n9?.37 the Arabians 19.3798 Aldiglath, all for 
the ſame reaſon: for the word Diglath, or Diglito, as Fliny 
hath preſerved it, is corrupted out of _— or it Dig- 
lath: be a Primitive, the reaſon is notwithſtanding the ſame, 
for that alſo fignifieth a thing narrow and ſwift. | et Fo- 
ſephus be the Interpreter; Ti»us 5 Nyal, 5 & gate) mn x2 
56yTQO- 35v. For this cauſe alſo it was called Tigris, though 


Ariſtotel. apud Ariſtotle himſelf had faid otherwiſe, who, as he is introdu- 


Scholiaſt Dion. 
Afr. Altxand. 


ced by the Scholiaſt of Dionyſins Afer, teſtiticth that in 
times paſt this River had been called Szlax, which, faith 
he, ſignifieth zy-wpeens prone (Op precipitate, (ſuch indeed it 
is) and in after-times Tigris from: that Tiger which gym 
ma 


L466 
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mad Bacchus I know not whether. But the word it ſelf diſco- 


vercth its own Etymon, Tigris from Ta gir ſignifying in the 


Perſian Tongue an Arrow to which if we add the Heeman- 


tick Letter TN Tax, we have the word entire, Pan Tiger, or 
Tigris, becauſe the ſtream of this River ran ſo ſwift, that it 
was moſt like the projection of an Arrow out of a Bow. And 
this is the opinion of ©wintus Curtis and others, And 
well might notice be taken ot the ſwiftneſs of this River, the 
fiream of whoſe current ulually ran as fait in one day, as the 


moſt nimble Footman can do in ſeven, if Schickard hath not Schickard Taric 
miftaken in his Tarick, of the Kings of Perſia z where heciteth 64 Priſ. Pe 
0 


Pliny and Solinws, but none could give him occaſion (© to ſay, 
ſave only Dionyſius Afer in theſe words, where ſpeaking of 


- 


Tigris, he thus {etteth down 3 


— x uu imma 
Thus ivppeiris gips) poop tony trauvay, 
Tocowy &yivaw lov, Joy FBouoy IWp ode 
"It 3 x) xpearmls «vie dvvorty odirhg- 


Which words perhaps Schickard might underſtand -in that 
fenſe in which we have cited him 3 but the Poet's intent is 


| far otherwiſe, as he may underſtand that readeth his Scho- 


liaſt , who beſt underſtood him 3 for Erxftathius upon thoſe 
words thus difcourſeth ; 


Atiguy) 5 dMMiAGoy ot merauel une (id et, Tigris & Emnphrates ) Euſtath. in Di 
Joy av (onaty ) es $8Pyuor 1 IMO 1; uparmvds & viips © ar mg ON Afr. Ree. 


6d) Ts &vevoery, fart y, pnov nucwav 1 with th mrſs} bdss ay 
etovo drfei, Teri, d meg 1 cnapep Hs ofby, 

Wherefore, according to the judgment of. the Scholiaſt, 
the meaning of his Poet is, that the diſtance of the two Ri- 
vers, Tigris and Exphrates, 1s as much as the beſt-fitted Tra- 
veller could go in feven days; that is as much as if he had ſaid, 
Meſopotamia 1n breadth would prove to a good Footman ſeven 
days journey. So though Tigris be ma ds @- andyruy, 
of all Rivers the (wifteſt, yet in this opinion he hath made 
more haſte than good ſpeed. We have ſufhciently lingred-up- 
on the Borders of Afyria, we will now travel in the Country, 

beginning. 


FI 
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beginning firſt with 4diabene, becauſe, as Pliny and- Solinus 
teftifie, 4diabene eft Aſſyriorum initium, the beginning of Ayr 
is that part whick is called Adiabene : For here *tis- probable 
that the Foundermade the firſt Plantation of his 4ſrians, be- 
cauſe the King Nimrod tuſt conquered this place, and ſetled 
the Government in a Metropolis exc&ted by himſelt. 

It was called Adiabene, not, as the Greeks have vainly con- 
jeured Nafaire and « 73 5ypermars becauſe this was a place of 
hard paſlage, as Strabo, Exyftathins, and the rclt; for this 


Ammianus Mar- conceit is refuted by Marcellins, a Traveller in theſe parts, 
cellines In vita gb © witneſſeth that he paſſed over a certain Rivercalled Adj 


Tuliani, pag. 
302, 0atts Lug- 


ain. 


Nintve tit Þs- 


avas, from which the place was called firſt Adiavenre, which 
word when it came among the Greeks, they changed y into g, 
neceſſity often urging them to this for want of that Letter in 
their Alphabet ; fo where the Original readeth David N11 the 
pages they read Aapid, the Evangdiſts retaining the 
ame. + 

In Adiabene that which firſt and beſt deſerves our.diligence 
is the thrice-noble Seat of Ninus. The Scripture fiyles it 
both in Moſes and the Prophets Urbs magna Deo; and thexe- 
fore ſeeing God himſelf hath taken notice of it , we will take 
the more. 

It is called Ninive from Ninus , quaſi Nini Tha Nach, 
that is, the Habitation of Ninus, becauſe Nines ſet the laſt 
hand to the Complement of this City, and there. kept his 
Court. : 

But he that laid the firſt Foundation was the Son of 
Cham , not Sem; though our Engliſh Mctaphraſc .hath fo © 
tranſlated. To decide the matter, hear Moſes himſelf; 
MII ax [I MORN mY? nin FART JD. In which 
words our 1 ranſlation taketh 4ſwr for a Perſon, which be- 
yond all doubt ſhould be taken for a Place, and then it runs 
thus; From that land ( to wit, Babylon ) be (that is, Nim- 
vod) went owt into Albur, end bnilded Ninive. And this is 
the meaning of Moſes in the mind of that moſt learned Jew 
Rambar, or R. Moſes ben Nachmon, as ſhall appear by his Gloſs 
upon the place, 2s he is cited by Abarbinel in his Commenta- 
ries upon Berzſheth, bas 

1. Rambon 


— 
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- Ramban Gaith > AY1RN 10 100 FEMW fan"mn TO 
pP=Xx 133 Ov! WR Pao wo) MMI NV! Ann 
mem 91 RO PV rit PFYITDN FIRD MVb1 
WR? PIT! VNDRD 102 NO Peat! 1NOR Rambenin ad 
berbinelis comment. ad Bereſhith. Theſe words intend thus 
much 3- Out of that Land went Nimrod'torule over the Coun- 
try of Aſhnr, and there he built Nimnive, and the refi of that 
Provinces great Cities, whereof (Moſes ) maketh- mention : 
and this Text TURN Pay? is all ene as if it had beers 
INoR97 & Thus Ramban, who allo citeth a Concordance 


neceflazily requiring the like Expoſition in the like caſe 3 as,. 


faith he, Wn MERRY? mult be rendred as if it had 
been 19887 110207 Rambar in this is not ſingular, 
por hath wanted: his deſerved approbation among our own 
moſt learned Writers: For thus readeth Mr. Fibn Drafun, £5 
Iremelius.jadicious Caluin;and: diligent Parexs :- none without 
good reaſon for what fhould Aſſn the Son of Sew-doamong, 


the Children of Cham ?: Andiagain, he that-built [Babel was 


as likely to build Nimive. The Founder therefore of. this Gity 
Was Nimrod; tor the' fituation thereof, it was ſ{et- upon the 
River Figris.. A late Writer of our: own, ir his Microcoſm, 
k:ith made bold codifplace it, affirming that it-was built upon. 
Expbrates : which if it do not otherwiſe appear, I will ingent- 
ouſly repent the mention. of him, whom notwithſtanding; I 
ſhould: alfo have fparcd in this place, had he: himſelf ſpared 
great 'Scaliger in a:leffer matter.. | Were it-not that I count it 
frivolous to cite a Modern:Auchor ina matter of- Antiquity, to- 
this one could oppoſe the Authority. of many, amonglt whom 
Ninive upon Tigris is as ordinary as London upon Thames. 'But 
to fetch that ſituation npon-this Riverfrom-the ſame-fountain. 
which they did; b appeal tothe Ancients. 

Amongſt the Latines: Fliny-is plain, that Ninus-the Gity 
ſtood upon the River Tigris. -Among the-Greeks thus Hero- 
dotus, ſpeaking of a certain Trench, Zo5x8 5 is av. moms: 
KY he. Te. Eupgirea is & Tiguy'; me 3 NirQr mars Gin)” 
where out of all doubt, though the Text be fomething 
cryptical,, yet' ag is \not: to be referred-to: Euphrates or 
the Trench, but to Tigris, asthe. UID 6; 
ie 


F9I 
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Arian. rerum 


Indic, 


himſe'f in Europe, where he plainly ſaith that Tigris runs by 
Ninive. Arrian in his Book of the Aﬀairs of old India, ſpeak- 
ing of Tigris, thus writeth; 3 pio UZ *Apulvins 2g miavy Niye, 
anihau more hen #4 Seiya, 8 that is, Tigris running out 
of Armenia anciently a great and famous City, &c. where a 
truſty -and- faithful Writer hath plainly ſet down our defire, 
To theſe we add the laſt and greateſt, our Maſter Ptolemy, ac. 
cording to whom we-have placed this City upon this River 
towards the Sun-riling. 

Belides this conſent of the Greeks, ſum up the whole 
truth in the Authority of an Hebrew Geographer, and he 


=") mT teſtis oculatus, to wit, the forenamed Benjamin Twdelenfis in 
ROTA1 his - Teinerary, where making mention ot that City which 


l 4 6 , ; 
EL ASL the 4rabians call, and others from them, nzyhll Almozal, 


m4! 
Ivy 
T7 
Benjami 


nerar. 


Kanal faith that City is built upon Hiddeke! (that is, Tigris) on the 
TWAN one ſide over againſt Ninive, a Bridg only between it and 
% 1i- Ninive. It therefore Moſal be built upon Tig#ir, there being 


but a Bridg between it and Ninive, it is apparent in the judg- 
ment of arreye-witneſs that we have placed it where it ſhould 
be. Only Diodoras difſenteth, whether by an crror in the text, 
or by miſinformation z one or other it is likely : for we muſt 
not forſake all theſe tolean to one. The reaſon of his error 
might be, becauſe in fine theſe two Rivers meet and become 
one and the ſame. 

Ninns therefore was ſet upon Tigris, not (as Diodorus ) 
upon Exphrates,. nor upon the River Lycus, as Mr. Nicolas 
Fuller in his Miſcellenea, who for that opinion citeth all 
thoſe almoſt 'whom we have introduced for the contrary, 
adding alſo Ammianus Marcellinus, an Author, as he faith, 
beyond all exception, which we deny not; only this we 
have found, that both he and the reſt are by Faller in this 
matter mi{- interpreted, as he that diligently readeth ſhall 
be ready to teſtihne. For the Situation thus much. For the 


th. my circuit and compaſs thereof, the Prophet Fonah deſcribeth 


one 3. 


it to bea great City, even in the eyes of God, of three days 
journey, Diodorus {aith that! the fides thereof were inequi- 


dater, the longeſt ſides containing 150 Furlongs in _—_— 
the 
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the ſhorteſt 90, According to which dimenſion of the parts 
the whole Circuit muſt be 480 Furlongs ,, which divided 
by 8, ſct off for the Quotient 60, the number of Engliſh 
miles meaſuring the compaſs of this City. The words of 
Diodorus are thele; "Exnoe mv To TergTwlw iricyunnte au- 
ris <aecnonu Or 70 Wee ter 5 of i warcyTeoy mAvgoy Grg" 
Tiegs i mans gv'* eadloy, off 3 Begyuigoy erevizorrs* Ns x; vs 
wumaTQ afeuCons ovendirrO in cadioy Tirograoiuy x} oyIdy- 
xovTu » 4 inn G s Neat an * AIG TW » mary udtis USto9v 
txmoes x7 74 73 wv Or Te afubons, ov; F wel 7 ry Ry 
eaphriay. To wp 3Þ .G- G28 79 78x mir o'* nf mn 
7G- necoiv deunomy immdouey 3 8 61 3 alpumurres mipyor * 
duuIuby fouy yiauor of mymexgon, 70 3 vO- dev mdoy Nexo- 
. gjwy, &c- where the Author having diſcourſed upon the im- 
menſe and ample circuit of Nzinzs, addeth, That the Foun- 
der failed not of his purpoſe, for after him ( faith he ) ne- 
ver any erected the like City, whether we reſpe& the greatneſs 
of the Compaſs, or the ſiatelinefs of the Walls, for the Walls 
were in height one hundred Foot, and ſo thick that three Cha- 
riots might ride upon the breadth together. He addeth alſo, 
That the Walls were beſet with a thouſand and five hundred 
Towers, each of them ere&ed to the heighth of two hundred 
Foot. So far Diodorns : whom after-ages may for ever gra- 
tifie for this precious monument of Antiquity, (which he alone 
ſeemeth to have preſerved ) for the illuſtration of that which 
the Holy Ghoſt in Scripture more than once inculcatesconcern=- 
ing this vaſt and mighty Ninive. 

The City of Babel and this of Nine by a fatal viciffitude 
held up the Aflyrian Monarchy till the time of Darjaveſh 
the Mede and Cyrus the Perſian. It. ſuffered many over- 
throws before it received its laſt; two famous, the one by 


the Irruption of the River Tigris, which at an Inundacion 


broke ont upon the. Wall, and threw down twenty Fur- 
longs thereof, which deſtruGtion (notwithſtanding the ſtream 
of Interpreters run otherwiſe ) yet let the Learned en- 
quire whether it were not plainly forctold by the Prophet 


Nachum in thoſe words, MU F993 QF 1 that is, Nachum c. 1, 


And with an Inundation paſſing 2 be ſhall make a full end : 
Wo | 2 


*. 


"Th Arm ima, 


mn . 


Leo. Aſ/ican. 


drelitts 


2) Us 2992201 mogeborrt, ourrihuay maniios), Septragint.” Chro- 
nology ſ{ecmeth. to deny this. Interpretation 3 but each man 
muſt conſider that the time of this Prophet , or his Pro. 
phecy, is not determirate by any Authority of Antiquity, 
and: ther, fore+in the Moderns can be but conjeftural. Thit 
the River. made. this ruin, . Diodorus is. a pregnant witneſs, 
'Fhe fecond deſtruction: was undertaken and ended by Ne 
bachadmnoſor the King: of 2Babel,-as the ew: in their Chro- 
nology teſtifie:: -fo-Rabbi $2a4ras upon the- Prophet Da- 
. niel, "Atid indeed this City -was-foo = to be deſtroyed 
at once, bcing; a5 we have ſaid, 60 Miles in compaſs. The 
Reader-at the. fixſi fight. 'may yudg; it incredible, were nor 
Alcair jv. Egypt @t this'day extant: to correct his unbelief; 


He ſhould ſay a place, Bantingins hath noted, no lefs in circuit and'fo 
rwclye thou- populous, that tlicre' ence: died of the Plague in one day 
fand. See Fo. twenty thouſand, 7. 1 


The Prophet Foneh writeth, that in the City of Nirere, 
by the teliimony. of God himſelf, were more than ore hun- 
dred, and twenty thouſand Perſons which. could -not difcern 
between theit;right hand and their.left.: If there were fo 
many, Children, then at that proportion the Inhabitants were 
almoſt innumerable. 220055052 

The Tomb of Ninzus was almoſt .as admirable as the Ci- 
ty; but of that in his Life.  - - -: > | 

It may;now.be ſaid of. Ninize which once was of a great 
City in, Strabo, Magna Civitas magna Solituds: The greater 
Ninive was , the greater are her Ruins. for now, The rejoy- 
cing City 1bat dwelt Careleſly, that ſaid in her heart, I am, and 
there is none beſides me, how is ſhe become a deſolation, a place for 
beaſts to, lig:down: in ?. every one that paſſeth by hey ſhall biſt and 
wag his heat, Zeph. 2.15. Apainfi this City 'propheſied Fo- 
ach, Nackum, Zephany, &c. ._ :. FLCtF 100. £0001 

It is at this day falfly called Moſwl 3- and at that place Neſto- 
ras his Sectaries have. taken their ſhelter, that Heretick of 
Conftantzuopleicondemned by a Synod at Epheſus, 8e:;- | 

. Next unto Adiabeze.is drbeligs, ſo-called! from the moſt 


1 2 Vp ancient City. hrbels'5 which, votwichſtanding what" Strabo 
"Bi © hath aid of the Son of- Arbympers, I: would diligently de- 


xive 
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rive © of 323 wy Tr Bel, that is, the City of Belzy, who 

was no doubt the firſt Founder thereof, after the death.of 
Nimrod. At Arbela was that bloody Battel between Darja- 2 
veſh- and the Great Alexander, for the Empire of the-World, 

as the common Tale goes : but Arriar in the deſcription'of 

this Expedition affirmeth the contrary, from the' teſtimony 

of two Eye-witneſſes,  Prolomens and Ariftobulurz adding that 

the Battel was pitcht at Gerugamela, The fame thing Plr- 

rarch hath+ obſerved; The 5 wdalur udylw eyes Aupric 3x oy 
'AeBnAcis, ware S1'mo\Net tyeghuoy, "Na tp Tamnamikog uit ow 

mow. Scaliger giveth the reafor” off this mittake 3 Becauſe ENG 
faith he, 'Arbela was famous, and therefore better deſerved 

to carry away the credit of ſach a Vi&tory than Gaxgamel:, 

4'paor obſcure Village 3 which before'him Arrian hath ſaid, 

Ilia 3 exiles Tordwina, dg xdun; © edi, SN SriuesC@ 5 Solinus. | 
3820, edt: eig txolu} 1d 73 oven. Gangamela (ſaith he) is no _— 2 p 
City, but a Village, and but a little Village, the place no way aan ry Toy 
famous, and bearing but a homely name. And therefore he þo /. 16. Geogr. 
faith, wo? Ioxer, mars For mh *Appnne dmwiyrar Thy Way & wr Scalig. in 1. de 
Wang welxys, Whereas he ſaith that Gangamela is known but £1 Temp. 

by a homely name, it deſerves further enquiry: Scalizer 3H 
faith that the word Gaugamelz is in the Language of” the Gugamela in- 
place as much as the Inwards of a Camel z which fignification **#i12 Camels 
the-word indeed will bear 'in the Aſſprian Tongue, but for coch cn 
what reaſon? The learned Critick anſwers, . That 'forne of 

the Ancients have faid that a Camel's Inwards were there 
interred. - Coſarbon in his Notes upon Strabo deriveth it from 

Geband Gamal, Geb'fignitying an eminent high'place 3 but 

$trabo himſelf hath given the beſt and the mott ancient” ety- 

m1, who-ſetteth down that it was called Gaugamela, that 

is, faith he, the Hoſe of a Camel. | And this will hold; for 

ſo Gangamels might with a facile exror be written for Naw- 
gamela, there being no difference between 'Gimet and Nun Ps 
but a ſmall apex or excreſcence, which oft-times eſcapes the 
Printer's diligence, and more often might the Tranſcriber's 

hafic: and fceing it was Naugamelz from' 713 and Da 

Nauh Gamal, it hgnifieth properly and aptly the houſe or b2- 

bitatien of a Camel. ' The reaſon of this Impofition is well 

e346 Cc 2 rendred 
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rendred by Streb3z Becauſe, faith he, Darizs the Son of 
Hyſtaſpis beſtowed that place of reſt and food upon his wea. 
ry fainting Camel, which had tired out himſelf in his hard 
ſcrvice. At Gaugamela therefore, not at Arbela, was fought 
that famous Battel of the two. mighty Monarchs for the 
Diadem of the World, which fortunate Alexander brought 
away, Heaven it ſelf bearing witneſs thereto by an Eclipſe of 
the Moon. | | 

Not far from A4rbela is the Mountain Nicatirium, Niygrlewy 
%©-, as Strabo calls it ( for in Ptolemy we tind it not. .) Alex- 
ander the Great gave it that name from vngo,, vinco, that it 
might be.as to this day it is, a conſtant Trophee of that famous 
Vidory which this King atchiev'd at Gaugamela. 

In this Country of Arbelitis, Strabo alfo placeth the City 
Demetrias , as alſo the: Temple of Axeas, and the Palace of 


the King of Perſia, with the Bituminous Fountain 3 all which ' 


we have ſet down according to his deſcription. : 
Upon the River Caprus ſtandeth Oroba; which Junius well 


conjectureth tobe no other than that which Moſes in Geneſis 


calleth Rehoboth, In the South Coaſt of Arbelitis, between 
Caprus ard Gorgus, Ptolemy placeth Thelbe, which perbaps was 
ſo called from Tzbal; as alſo another City placed by the 
ſame Prolemy in Babylonis without our Chart, ſo called out of 
doubt from T»bal-cain, for he writeth The]lbe-cain with no 
great Error. | 

Next to Arbelitis is Arrhapachitis, {o called from Arrhaps, 
a City lying in this Coaſt Eaſt and South upon the limits of 
Apolloniatis, This Arrhapachitis, Junins had once conceived 
to be no other but Arpatis, and the chicf City thereof to 
have been that Arphad which is ſpoken of in the Kings, and 
elſewhere : but this learned Commentator corre&eth him- 
ſelf in the 49 of the Prophet Feremy, Verſe the 23. This 
Coaſt doubtleſs took its name Arpachetis from Arphacſad 
the Son of Sem, and Brother to the Founder 4ſſur. Here 
lieth Derna, Obana, and the reſt, places better known by 
their Names than ought elſe. Next them the Sambate, and 
below Apolloniatis, famous for the Metropolis from whence 


it had its name. Theſe Names are reckoned up' by YVa- 
oP] an, 


WW Y 
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dian , Glarean, Volateran, and Niger; men who altogether 
followed Ptolemy in their Chorography of the Land of A4- 
ſhur- More than the Names will hardly be. found either 
in them or elſewhere, only Apollonia, nor much of that. 
But Exzaoving deſerves our conſideration, for which we 
gratitie old Iſfidore the Characenian cited by Athenenus, for 
" otherwiſe we had never attained to the knowledg of that 
place which Moſes calleth Calanne in the Land of Sinaars 
for that Calanze without \queſtion is the Metropolis of this 
Country Calonitis , which our Author old Jfidore calleth *Ioidug@- Ka- - 
Sxdalw, as we have placed it, Exwwrins,. faith he, licth ſo, exxlwis, Kc 
that it is ſeparated from the Medes by the Mountain Zdy@' 

as we have ſaid. | 


Thus we have endeavoured the Delineation of- the fa- 
 mous Frontiers of old Aſpur, which the Reader if he 
pleaſe may behold in our Chart; always provided that he 
be not offended at this, that we have drawn the lowe 
Parallel cqual to the higheſt of that Latitude : for *tis -ea« 
fily known to my ſlender skill, that ſeeing. Topographical 
Plains are all Portions cut out of the entire Spheres, there- 
fore the Parallels as they encreaſe in Laticude ought to 
bear a different proportion to their Meridians, Yet this 
curious courſe we took not in a matter that needeth it not, 
but projected the Chart upon a Parallelogram, becauſe in 
a diſtance no greater, for a. purpoſe of no greater mo- 
ment, the Diſproportion can nothing prejudice the Deſcri- - 

ption., 


HE State-government of Aria was Regal : it began *Avnsep&- 
in Tyranny, which Ariſtotle calls the Vice of Mo- 7 $a9Mns 
narchy : it continued under the Succeſſion of Abſolute Prin- ,, _ ge 
ces from Fove Bel to Belſhazar. The Polity which this Coun- ,... 
try did enjoy was, as in all other Kingdoms, Ecclehiaſtical '..q 
and Civil. In their Ecclefiaſtical Polity we conſider their Re- 
ligion, God they ſerved, but not the true 3 nor one, but 
many. and falſe. Their Deities for the moſt part-were placed 
in Heaven, the Sun, Moon, and Stars; and indeed, mw _ 
owe 
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allowed to chuſe themſelves a God, this was ſomcwhat a 
Tolerable Im piety, for fuck great Atironcmers to adore the 

Hoſt of Heaven. wh 
The manner how they wor{hipped the Sun js ſet down by 
Matrob, $a. Macrobins, who deſcribeth the Image vnder which this Planet 
turnal. prims, was adored, adding untohis Deſcription a Symbolical Inter- 
cap. 17- & 23+ pretation. To the Sun they ſacriticed Horſes, and the * rea- 
* @:ay 3 ps- fon was, becauſe they judged it convenient that the moſt nim- 


91" Hazey 88- ble God ſhould be ſerved with the ſwiftelt Oblations.” The 


Coy) MW; Altars whereupon theſe Sacrifices were offered they erc&ed 
wary either in open Courts, as-2 Reg. cap. 21+ ver. 5. Or Elſe upin 
- Iuor;* &f5 the tops of their Houſes, as Zeph. 1.5. | 
©z0y Ted TaM- \ 

$09, mdyTroy $5 Son} 70 migacay SzTor?). Herodor. ltb, ſecundo de Magopetis ls 
quens. Idem ttiam Xenophon de Armenins ſeribit , tandem ttiam cauſam reddens , lib, 


quarto *AvaBe,r. 


Iſaiah. Tremeltius {uppoſeth that the Prophet intendeth this God 
of the Sun by that which he calleth Webs 3 but that delrr- 
veth further enquiry. Doubtleſs Nebo was ſome notable 
Statue among the Teraphims, and what they were we will 
now firive to diſcover, H1N Taraph, the Root and Singular 
of Teraphim , ſecmcth properly to have fignified any diſho» 
neſt diſgraceful matter, as Elias Tibites intimateth in the 

T1WH2 121 word Taraphz where alſo he infinuates both the affinity and 
IVP WW ctymology of the Latin word Turpitudo from this Hebrew 
X Do IE word Taraph; For ſo, ſaith he, the Latines call id quod turpe 

Turpitudo. Tis ft \NUBNUL Turpitudo, And for this cauſe the Hebrews 

bites is Taraph. called that Magical Divination of their Heathen Neighbours 
which was made by inchanted Heads and Statutes, Twrpabs 
and thoſe Images ſo charmed, Teraphim: for the Teraphim 

WMRYTA were certain Lares, or Houthold-gods, in which the Devil 
v1 2D made anſwer to the fimple Heathen, Their making it thus 
T=aNUIA {et forth by Trrbites out of Rabbi Eliezer in the 36 Chapter, 

—_ 7 
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whoſe words we may render in this manner, ſpeaking of 
thoſe Idols; I have found (faith he) that the Teraphim are 
thus contrived : They cut the throat of a firſt-born Male , they 


pw'l off bis head, and powder it with ſalt and odours; (then). 


they write upou. a Plate of Gold the name of an nnclean Spirit, 
putting that under the head; then place they this bead upon ſome 
wall, ſetting ſome burning Lamps before it, and ſo worſhip in the 


preſence thereof ; and of theſe Laban asked counſel,&c. as we have .. 


ft down in the Margin foregoing. So the Chaldec Paraphralt 
in Hoſee rendreth Teraphim by wn Mechauvi, Indicans, 
Shewing or Declaring: For that was the condition of theſe. 


Terapbim, as Rabbi Chimchi alſo approveth in the Root Ta-- | 


raph 3 and Delrio, an expert Magician, tn his Animadveifions. 
upon the words of Laban. 


- The like is ſet down in the Book of 


AD 


Rabbi Simeon Ben See Mr.Selden;, 


Fochas, which is called Zobar, fol.. Jy, upon the words of dt di $yis- 


Moſes, 1371 And Laban went, 8c, It is therefore manifctt 
that the Terapbim were nothing elſe but the Heads of fir{t- 
born Males, "made and ere&ed under the influence of ſome: 
certain Planet, under: whom ſome certain Spirit ( as Orifieb 
under Satzrn _) was predominant, whoſe Name muſt be en- 
graven in ſome thin Plate, and placed ceremoniouſly under 
the Head this done, Lamps muſt be ſolemnly burned be- 
fore it, and then after ſome Diabolical Exorcilms Necro-- 
mantically performed, -the Head ſhall prove vocal. The Tale- 
goes current amongſt us, that our Country-man Reger Bacon. 
once framed ſuch a_ kind of Magical Machination.in Braſs, 
Doubtleſs Albert the Great ſpent thirty years to frame out a 
Statue likea Man, and in the end by the apt compoſure of- 
certain-Engins and:many moycable Machinations- taught the 


AP 


Image. co ſpeak : but *rwas much, if not Magick; for ſpeak 44»inzs hear- 


it did, and that fo-articulately, that it well-nigh frighted a 
great School-man out of. his wits, even Thomas Aquinas him- 
{)F,' as Boterus reſateth. 

[That whicks pecſwadeth us that the Idol Neb» was: one of 


the Teraphimiis the #ymon of the Name; for Nebo is derived + 
from .a. Root: which fignifieth : to Prophefie. or. Divine, as 


they did by the Teraphim, for: that.reaſon of the'word is _—_ 
3h cd. 


ing the Statue 
ſpeak, brake; 
ir:to picces.. 
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123SIPH dred by the Fews. ( So4barbinel upon that place in Iſaiah, 
W-PIWDR? Neb ftnopeth. ) That the Aſſyrians uled Teraphim is :manj- 
CO "mn feſt by the ſtory of Laban. That they were noted Mapici» 
* * Awele 2. ans and Aftrologers, Simetha the Witch in * Theocritus doth 
68 Eciyero wa- Manifeitly declare, where ſpeaking of her Venceficial Phjl. 
boom, &c. ſbe- tra, {he confeſſeth to the Moon in the Derick Language, that 
iba _ ſhe learned thoſe Tricks of A Traveller that -came trom the 
Ilegg ET pe Land of Aſprr, that is, ( faith the Scholiaſt ) from a friend 
elas 3 Ao Of hers that was an Afrian: Who alſo addeth, that the 
els Traire Aſſyrians were a Nation in Magick moſt exact. And there. 
uv, KC. fore ſceing it cannot be determined for certain what this 


; De, 4g. Nebo ſhould be, I know not why .this conjecture may not 
vG- dxergt; With others have its pardor, ſecing it hath brought ſome 


peſciay. Scho- promability. 
taa(t bid. That thercfore the Afſyrians worſhipped the Sun *tis ma- 
 Hifeſt; as alſo that they worſhipped him not under 'the 
.* * name of Nabo, this Nabo being, as we have conjectured, 
ſome one more noted than the reſi among the Teraphim: 
but if any plcaſe to ask Antiquity for the name of this great 
God the Sun, he ſhall find his anſwer in Macrobius, who tel-. 
leth us, that the great God of Aſpwr was the Sun, and that his. 
name was 4dad; which, faith he, by interpretation ſigni- 
fieth (one; ) ſo indeed SEM Ada in the Aſſyrian Tongue 
doth ſignitie, from the Hebrew "tx Achad, Unus. A great- 
er teſtimony of this Idolatry than Macrobixs, we tind in 
Qu ſeſe purifi- the Prophet Eſay, in the laſt Chapter, where God threaten- 
cant 31 = eth to confound thoſe that puritie themſelves in Gardens, 
| = qr (IR The faith the Text) Achar Achad , behind Achad, 
© corn por- Ehat is, either the Temple, or rather ſome Idol erected to the 
ci, abominati- honour of the Sun, not unhaply. placed in the midſt of 
onis, & mwis, their Gardens, where each Spe&ator- might daily bchold 
—_— tf and admire the pregnant effcqs of the Suns vigorous in- 
bove, Iſa,c.ult, uence and powertul operation. *Tis the accurate Inter- 
pretation of the learned Scaliger, in his Notes upon the 
Greek, Fragments, pag- 35. approved alfo by another Sce- 
lizger of our own, Mr. fohn Selden, in that choice Work of 
his upon the Syrian Gods. Both theſe conſent that the I9o- 
latrous Rites ſpoken of in the ſame Verle malee but up a u- - 


>” A TR 
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perliitiovs kind of Luſtration. The former part of their Glofs 
4s undoubtedly true 3, the later:whether it be or'no, it is no 
way, neccflary for this place, nor'( fince-they have (aid it') 
theſe years to determin. If we nothing help, it (hall nothing 
hinder that we add thereunto; that in the Verſe we have (&c 
down mention is made of Mice, which bear their ſhare in the 


Abomination for ſo ſaith the Text, They that 'pmrifie themſelvts 


in gardens behind Achad, in be middle, eating abominable fl, 
# of. Swine, and Mice, &Cc.. Y my IEP C481 


PS i o- 


© 1 Alexander ab Alexaidro xclateth. the moſt of the 'anciciit 


+ » of 


kinds of Luſration,. but maketh -no mention of Mice. - © Yet 
it is to be noted, that many Rites performed in theſe Exerciſes 
,were altogether Magical: in that ſenſe the Mice miy take 
place, :aid come within the verge of their Gloſs ; for a Mouſe 


is waxy Gog an El which Conjurers are:not unacquainted . 


with. Hear what they ſay. TY 25. OWE 
"Take the Liver of a Mouſe, and give it in a Fig to the 
Swine, and they ſhall-tollow the donor which way or whither 


Ye 


_ hellifieth. | Yieriws, in his adimirable Diſcourſe upon the Egyp- Picrins de 
tian Hicroglyphicks, introduceth an Experiment to-prove this #«re. 


Charm; which himſelf (aw-at Patavium. | 
'-, All this is:the moxe probable; becauſe as we have: already 
proved, our Aſſyrians were greatly given to Exorciſms. 

And ſo we have done with their Idolatry to thc Sun, 

. Herodetas telleth further, . that theſc Aſſyrians alſo worſhip- 
ped the, Moon; and good reaſon, or clfc they had no' Cod all 
nightz a time, as | \uppoſe, wherein they had molt need. 
Th: worlhipped the Moon under the-name of: Mylitta, which 
word Scaliger hath well noted, in their Language fignitictis 
Genitricem, Jn, veneh ſenſe it may not unaptly be applied to'the 
Moon, whoſe power though: ordinary, : -. Philoſophy ſuppo- 
ra to. be.meerly paſſive, = not-without:a Quatdad bs 
the ſame Philoſophy allowing the light of the'Sun;.co have a 
ſenſible; and neceffary aGivity upon the inferior Bodies , al- 
lowing alſo the light. of the Moon-'to be burrowed from'the 
Fo ay 2 ers 4; notable; incongruity ; that che ſame light 

uld be 
the Moon id nothing kelp AF) cauſcs:in” Generation, 


% a ; 
” Cg1zub D yet 


tive.inthe Sup, and paflive incthe Moony bue- if 


. SOTF. 
4 IJ(#7 6 6 


Mylit- - 
JuTeiegy, 2 
Notzs all jr -- 
menta tet. Git + 
core. &C, 


eo 


yet in the bringing forth 'tis evident for this is moſt certain, 


though every Midwife hath not obſerved'fo much, that. che 


moſt eaſe delivery a Woman can have. is always in the Tn- 
creaſe, toward and in the Full of the Moon, and the hardefi 


Labours in the new and filent Moon 3. which Aſtronomers call 


the Synod or Conrjun&tion : which was the reafon that the 
Midwives heretofore did always in fuch a cafe implore the 
aid of this Planet for. the ſafe and eafic Delivery of their.1n- 


Tirent. Andria. fants. An example hereof: we may have, one among many, 


in the Comedy, where thc Woman in the extremity of her 
travel cries out to the Moon, O Fano Lucins, fer opem. And 
this amongſt others muſt needs be a reaſon why our Aſfyriens 
worlhipped the Moon, and why they worſhipped her under 
that name. The Prophet Feremy maketh mention of this Wor- 
ſhip inthe ſeventh Chapter, where he calleth the Moon the 


==> Puecen of Heaven, as our Engliſh Tranſlation hath very well 
ETIOUNT _ The Prophet addeth, that the Women made Cakes 


Regina C&lo- 
THIN, 


to this Queen: And why the Wornen? 1. Becanfe the Moon 
was a Queen. 2. Becauſe the Women at their Labour were 
moſt beholden to the Moon, who by her great moifture molli- 
fies the Secxndine, and makes the paſſage eafie for the Delivery 
of their Children. This Cuſtom of offering Cakes to the 
Moon our Anceftors may ſeem not to have been ignorant of; 
to this day our Women make Cakes at ſuch times; yea, the 
Child it ſelf is no ſooner born , but 'tis baptized into the 


. narne of theſe Cakes , for fo the Women call their Babes 


Cake-bread. And hereunto, that the: Saxons did adore the 
Moon, to whom they ſet a day apart, which to this day we 
call Moon-day. 

And thus we have run through the chiefeſt Idolatrics of 
this Nation: Much more might be ſaid, and perhaps hercafter 
ſhall be; in the mean time we will only add a Conjecture 
concerning Niſrec. Sennacherib as he worſhipped in the Houfe 
of Nifroc was flain by his two Sons : who or what this Niſrec 
thould be is fo doubtful, that Peter Martyr conld find nothing 
io all the ancient Writers toexplain the matter, his own: opi- 
nion dependeth the Etymon of the word Nefrac; which 
kgnificth ( as he faith ) Dewns fwge moljs, a God a 


_ fo ws 
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##$-@&, whither as to a SanAuary Sennacherih might betake 
himſelf: it may be ſo. I rather ſuppoſe, if I may be fo bold, 
that rac in thisplace ſignifies the Sur for ſo this People ſome- 
times called the Sun 3 as Francis Fanins hath noted upon Sha- 
drac in the Prophet Daniel, Sothen this Temple was an 4ſy- 
lum built in Ninive to the honour and under the proteQtion of 
the Sun, who was therefore called Neſrac, that is, the Sun of 
flight, for the reaſon given, 

It might be added, how theſe Nations applied their Devo- 
tion to the reſt of the Planets; as to Venus, that is, Shar 
in the honour of whom their Feaſts were celebrated by the 
fame Rites that the Roman Saturnalia, the Servants ſitting 
down, and their Maſters attending. So alſo we might put 


in Chizen, whom ſome call Saturn. But of theſe, for ought See Mr. Selden, 


I find, the matter is not ſo manifeſt : *tis only apparent that 
they worſhipped the Sun and Moon chiefly, os the reft of 
the Hoſt of Heaven in their order; but of that Order and 
Manner we have nothing certain yet to ſay; Time may per- 
haps favour our indufiry, and make ns acquainted hereafter 
with that which now we muſt not be aſhamed to confeſs our 
felves ignorant of. In the interim we muſt content our (elves 
with what hath been ſaid briefly concerning their Religious 
Polity 3 their Civil Cuftorns ſhall now take their places. 

The King of Aſhwr was afliſted in the Civil Government by 
a treble Magiſtracy, choſen all out of the graveſt and moſt 
' noble within the Realm, The firſt ſort were to look to the 
placing of their Virgins according to that manner which ſhall 
hereafter be declared; as alſo to give judgment in matters of 
—_— ec. The ſecond in matters of Theft : The third in 
the reſt, | 

Phyſicians theſe People have none; they being ſuch who 
cannot ſave any man by their Profeſſion, till they have loſt 
ſome by their PraQtice, -The cuſtom here was, that all diſea- 
ſed Perſons ſhould be'conducted to the Market-place, conve- 
nient proviſion being made for their ſafety there. Tlie tea- 
fon was, that all paſſers by ſtiould viſit them, inquiring out 
; the. nature of their Diſcafe, and giving counſel for the reme- 

dy out of profitable —_ _ by themſelves, cither 
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Strabo, Heros. 
ibid. 


that-no man. 


"in chenſelves or. ſorne ofhers, apon the likejoccafion. -- Aud 
| : In | 


to. this puepole it was... provided, by a-percmptory ;Statute, 
| > man ſhould dare, to paſs by the Market-place till he 
had made ſuch Inquiſition as. is afareſaid. * Herod. in Clio, 


Strab.. lib. 1.6: F914 ; 

In this Gountry: it. ,was not inthe power.of. a private man 
to bellow his daughter, in Marriage; but.this.was, done by a 
publick Officer appointed for that purpoſe. ;; The manner was 
Ma, tt ed | Tet, 

Once every. year all Martjageable. Virgins were brought by 
that Officer into the Market-place, and there ſet to ale; if 
they were beautiful, the faircſt to thoſe that gavemoſt. When 
all the belt were thus þcltowed,, the. Money which was paid 
in for them was given to the reſt , which were not ſo comely 
and meritorious in their Beguty 3 every one being ſupplied 
with a Dowry proportioned to her want. - By this means it 
came to pals that {ii]] the Gentry and moſt wealthy among 
the Men had the fairc(t amongſt the Women, they being beſt 
able: both to buy them and to keep them. - Contrarily, the 
Commons and Poorer People, who had not means to come 
paſs the bt, had means given them to be content with the 
worlt, A Law not fo provident as plaufiblez and however 
it fitted their Commonwealth, yet it would be very unapt tor 
Ours. | 

Here followeth a Cyſiom moſi deteſtable and unfit for any. 
Every. Woman throughout all the Country. was bound once 
in her life to repair to the Temple of Venzs, and there to pro- 
ſiitute her Body to whomſoever that would but throw down 
a certain piece. of Money, were it leſs or more; which Money 
was given to the Temple, and to the Honour of the Goddels. 
Their manner. was thus : _ The Women ſate down in the Tem- 
ple, diftinguiſhed one from another by little Lines of Cord, 
which he that would might take away, or break, if the Wc- 
man ſeem'd to be coy, and (o take their Strumpet out of the 
Temple into a'by-corner, ec. | 
_ The Epiſtle of Hieremy, (if that be his which we find ar-- 
nexed to the Apocryphal Barych) maketh mention of this hox-, 
rible and impious practice, — | 


c 
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And the Women encompaſſed with Lines fit down in the Alleys, 
burning Bran for perfume : but if any of them drawn by ſome that 
paſſeth by lie with him, ſhe reproacheth her fellow that ſhe was not: 
thought as worthy as her ſelf, nr her Cord broken. 

This Venus alſo they called Mylitta, as they might for as 
good reaſon as they did the Moon : but as in their Gods, ſo 
in the Names of their Gods, he that readeth ſhall find no- 
table confuſion. Mr. Selden underſtandeth by Succoth - Be- 
noth nothing elſe but this Temp!e or Tabernacle of Venus -- 
from, Benoth alſo he deriveth her name. Let the Learned. 
examin it. * Be the Conceit true or falſe, it is attended with 
an egregious dexterity in the Carriage, and probability in , 
the Conjcctute, 

| The Afſſrians bury their dead. Corps in Honey for the- 
molt part, and cover over the Bodies with the Wax. Their 
manner of Lamentations for the Dead, is to beat their. 
Breaſts, and to beſmear their Faces with. dirt : not unlike. 
in this to the Egyptians, of whom ſce what Herodotus wri- Strabo. Heros, 
tcth in Emterpe. Cw | 

Arrian maketh mention of certain Sepulchres of the Kings. 
of Aſhur, found by Alexander amongſt the Fens in Bavylonia. - 

Toy Pamioy ff *Acovetoy T5 mips Wy mals Muvads Te 4) 799 Lib-t, expedit. 
m5, oh & T0; Tac efeunues, A like place to this L have Als. 
not as yet found, &c. | | 

Their Habit in Apparel was. to wear-long Garments, one - 
- without of Woollen, another under that of Linen z we may 

call the firſt a Coat, the other a Shirt: they had without theſe. 
a white Mantle, - They always wore Rings upon their Fin- 
gers, not without a Seal. They never walked without a Staff, 
and their Staves had knobs carved with a Reuſe, or Lilly, or 
(ach like. Herod. Strabo, ibid. ” 

Againſt Afr propheſied Balaam the Magician, Eſay, Fere-- 
my, Zephany, Nabum, and others. En | 
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And this was the State of Ancient Aſrr, i her flouriſh 
ing times, under the famous Rulers of the tirit Monarchy, 
In this Country theſe Kings ated their parts, eſpecially at 


"Babel and Ninive; the Aſſyrian one while bearing Rule, other- 
- while the Babylonian, as hereafter ſhall appear. 


Having thus briefly and rudely ſurveyed the Poſition and 
Diſpoſition of the Land of Afxr, peculiarly and properly ta- 


. ken, eſpecially the two famous and Royal Seats of the Aſhri- 


an Monarchy, Ninive in Aſher, and Babel in her Boxders ; it 
remaineth that we addreſs our {clves to diſcourſe the Succeſſion 
of her Kings, which Chronologically ' undertaken , ought, 
according to' the Rules'of that Art, to-proceed either per 


 Guddes 5 323rov, as the Maſter-Chronologer Enſebins hath 


done in his firtt Book or elſe per :annes expanſos, as the ſame 
hath done in his ſecond : ' upon which ſee Sceliger's molt learn- 


- ed Animadverſions, and his Notes upon the firlt. 


But the Injuries of Time have fo far prevailed againſt the 


"Method of this Monarchy, that we cannot make uſe of any of 
theſe artificial-ways, the wounds in our Golden Head being 


ſo near to mortal, that no Principle or Rule in Art may touch 
them to the quick? and therefore our Induſtry muſt attemper 


"It ſelf ro'the neceffity of this Ataxy and confution, which the 


Negle& of Ages paſt hath bred in this unfortunate portion of 


'Hiſtory. 


The firſt therefore and moſt Ancient Deſcription of this 


Kingdom of Aſpur was performed by God himſelf, who upon 
a time diſcovered to the King of Babel, in the Night- Viſions, 


the State and Nature of this Monarchy under the Form and 
Figure of a Golden Head. Under the form of a Head, be- 
cauſe it bare the firſt and chiefeſt place among thoſe Govern- 


-ments which were eminent in the World. A Head of Gold. 


Firſt, becauſe it was the moſt renowned among the Monar- 
chies, as Gold among the Metals, Secondly, for its great 
and admired Strength, Gold being the ſirongeſt of all Metals, 
becauſe beſt and moſt nearly compacted, And for this cauſe 
alfo this Kingdom in another Dream of the Prophets own is 
compared to a Lion. Thirdly, for its Perpetuity, Gold be- 
ing the moſt durable Metal, and this Monarchy of the longeſt 
continu-= 
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continuance 3 which alſo ſeemeth to be intended by the Ea- 
gle*'s Wings upon the Lion, for the Eagle is obſerved tobe of 
a laſting Gonſtifution, as King David" intimateth in the 5 
Verſe of the 103 Pſalm: and notwithſtanding this Bird con- 
tinucth long, yet ſhe might live much longer, but that her 
upper Beak crooketh in time over the lower, and fo ſhe faileth, 
not with age, but hunger, 


See here the Prophet's own Monument, as it- 
js preſerved unto us in the Tongue of the 
Chbaldeans . 
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Thou, O Ring, art this 
Head of Gold, 


After thee ſhall ariſe an- 
ather Kingdom inferior to thee. 


And s third Kingdom of 
Braſs. 


% 


And the fourth Kingdom 
fall be hard as Iron. 


And whereas thou ſaweſt 
the Feet part of Iron, and 
part of Clay; the Kingdom 
ſhall be divided, partly ftrong, 
and partly oO 


This Images Head wa 0 
fine Gold, by Y 


His Breaſt and his Arms 
of Silver. 


His Belly and bis Thighs 
of Braſs. 


His Legs of Iron. 


His Feet 


part of Iron, and 
part of Cl. 
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as a OT ARAROR 


Jn this choice Leure of Antiquity which the Ancient of 


Days vouchſafed to read to his Prophet Panel, to illuſtrate 


the night and darkneſs of the King of BabePs Dream, we tind 
the vaſt Aﬀairs of the widex World ſumm*d up into a Micro- 
coſm z a ately Statue of heterogeneous Structure indigitates 
the vartous paſſages and different occurrences which had been 
or were to be in the World ; and all this in a Dream, becauſe 
all theſe things ſhould paſs away like a Viſion of the Night. 

In the Golden Head behold .pourtrayed, as it were, the 
face of the firſt Monarchy. In the Breaſt of Silver behold the 
ſecond, ſtretching out her two Arms over the two mighty 
Kingdoms of .Media and Perfia, The Brazen Paunch ſwells 


out in the Ambition of,proud Alexander. The thighs of the 


So moſt of the 
Writers de- 
termine , 
though I'will 
not as yet; but 
in the = 
time I have 
fer down the _ 
moſt ordina- 
EY 


ſame Metal, but weakned by Diviſion, repreſent the Succeſ- 
ſors of that Great Captain; in ſpecial the two more noted 
Rulers of the North and South. The Iron Legs, lighting 
upon an Ape like themſclvcs, ftand out for the Roman Fury, 
whoſe Martial Preſumption, under the protection of , their 
Grandfire.the God of Battel, cruſlyd the ret of the World in 
pieces like a Potters Veſſel. In the heat of theſe Commotions 
behold a Stone, cut out of the Mountain without hands, and 
fallingupon the Statue, grinds it to powder.. This Stone the 
Builders refuſed, but it is now become the Head of the Cor- 
ner: *Tis that Rock Chrit, who inſtead of all theſe petit Dy 


_ nafties hath introduced an everlaſting Kingdom 3 but his King- 


dom is not of this World. In the continuance and increaſe of 
this Spiritnal- Dotninion the ſirong union of the Iron Leggs 
divides it ſelf, and becomes partly Clay, whilft the Roman 
Eagle diſplayed with two Heads declares that the Power cf 
Rome is imparted to Coyftantinople, and the Weſtern Empire fal- 
len under the riſing of the Eaſtern. 

Letting paſs the reſt of the Members, only the Head is that 


- which we intend ta diſcourſe of. 


© A'Ovitch Acad this Prophet Giyles it: Beit ſos, but it is 
now ſo far diſtempered with the drofhic injuries of Time, that 
the greateſt Alchymiſt in Hiſtory can fraxce extra one dram 


of the pure and primogenious Metal. Annizt, a Datcb Monk, 


undertook the cure of this. broken head, thinking to ſalve up 
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the matter by ſtuffing up the Wound with forged fragments, 
obtruded to the World under the ſecurity of old+ promiſing 
names of undoubted Grandees in Antiquity 3 Egyptian, as 
Manethe, Chaldean, as Beroſus, Perfian, as Megaſtbenes, whom 


F 


he fallly calleth Merafthenes. Munſter undertook the defence MHunſteri Cofe 
of this Anmius his Country-man, but wirhout cauſe or com- 99874Þ%. l. 3. 


mendation : he that would hear hisReaſons, let him repair to 
his Colmography, and read the beginning of his Diſcourſe 
concerning Germany. Many a credulous Reader hath been 
deceived by giving too much reverence to naked Names, for 
Beroſus his ſake believing Annins in that of Beroſ#s which Be- 
roſus never dreamed of, 
Scaliger therefore upon better conſideration and firiter ex- 
amination feriouſly abhors him 3 Calvifixs both refutes him 
and condemns him no Maſter in Hiſtory but denies him : We 
may conclude him therefore Adulterine, and yet not indifi4 
cauſa; for in the:continuance of this Diſcourſe. we ſhall be di- 
ſiurbed with unhappy opportunities to prove him to be ſo. In 
the mean time this ſuppolititious Crew ſhall nothing prejudice 
thofe precious Reliques of lawful Antiquity, though they bear 
the ſame name with the Authors of theſe ſpurious Pieces: far 
to refuſe the Good becauſe the Bad have uſurped their names, 
were a conſequence moit prepoſterous, beſt fitting the ſtubborn 
Logick of a Few, who therefore abhorred the true Chriſt when 
he came, becauſe there had been before him a falſe Meſſias cal- 
led by the name of Feſus of Nazaret. | 
Leaving therefore this faithleſs Monk to his unadviſed Ad- 
mixers, we will follow the ſteps of ſacred Moſes, and: the beſt 
of thoſe Fewiſh Gloſſes whoſe Authors have fatc in Moſes's 
Seat; where theſe fail us, we ſhall have recourſe to the better 
Beroſws of the two, to the true Manetho, Megaſibenes, Alexan= 
der, Polybiftor, Diodorus, Herodotus, and Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſis, 8&c. adding Conjeures where necefhty evforceth, but 


with that moderation that ſhall beti become our Minority. In. 


the later part of the Monarchy the ſacred ſiyle of the! Holy 
Ghoſt will help us in the High-Prieſfis Annals or Chionicles, in 
the Prophets Kſayand Daniel, and elſewhere, Had the entixe 
'Warks of Bereſis: the Cheldean Prick rempined peaſettp theſe 
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days, or thoſe two Volumes which 7#ba wrote concerning the 
State of Aſhar, this labour might have had better ſucceſs; 
we ſhould alſo have been: much informed by Abydenus, had 
not he ſuffered wreck wich the reſt under the injurious beha« 
viour of a careleſs Age. However we will make the more of 
thoſe choice Remainders wich are yet left, out of which we 
will endeavour tenderly and carcf{ully to gather together the 
decayed Pieces of this matmed Morarchy. 

Thovgh this Hiftoricat Work in hand be in nature Pra- 
Rick, yet it muſt be indebted- to the Theory of this Art-for 
fome certain terms, as Ara*s or -Epoche's, Charadiers of the 
Sun and Moon's Circle's, the Ecl:pſcs, and the Letters Domr- 
nical. Firſt of ay, an Ara in Theorical Hiſtory is a certain 
bound or Ferminus 4 quo; whereby they reſtrain the infinity and 
indifferency of Computation. It was called /#rafrom an jn- 
differerit error which efcaped the Tranſcribers of the Spaniſh 
Þn libro. de cor- Computation. So Sepretveda ( and he a Spaniard ) concet- 
"actront Annie. yeth in his Po'k of the Corre tion cf the Roman Year, where 
he ſaith, that his ancient Country-men, for the great reſpe& 
they bare to Anguſtus Ceſar, thought nothing more worthy 
than his Name, from whence matters notable might: bear 
their Dates; ard thercfore when they would point out a time 
wherein ſuch or ſuch a thing was done, they (ſaid, Annu 
erat Angufti, it was ſuch a year of Auguſius, That form in 
time began to be contracted, when men wrote in haſte, ſo 
that inltead of Annus erat Angaſti they fet 2. er. 4: and after 
a little more neglizence put this together, and fpeIFd: it into 
a word of Art ; ſo that now Xrs in Hiſtory ſignificth a de- 
* terminate and fet time from whence Chronolegers account 
their Years, as each mar datethr his Letter in the fra of-our 
'Eord, when he fetteth down ( as we do at this time ) Dated 
"the 20 of Drcember, inthe Year; that-is, tn the Ara of Chrift 

x630.-- : Carta | | 
13h. de. Bmen, '* Sealiger lighting upon this Conjeeture of Sepulveda, repre- 
Tempar, hends both the Conceit-and the Author. | The Conceit, be- 
caufe-falſe, as he intimateth in the: Chap, de Ara: Hiſpanics, 
maintaining” that the word Zra (ignified as much with the 
-ancicat' Latin 'as* Snrims, and- thac in o8' Spaniſh -Mond- 
SUED my ments 
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ments it was not ſet Zr, but Era, and therefore could not 
be corrupted: out of A. er. A. The Author he reprchendeth, 
becauſe he ſe:meth to-be fo far. in love with this new Conceit; 
that for no-other, reaſon he-writ: the whole Book: of the Cor- 
xc&ion of the Roman Year, only to acquaint the World with 
this plaulible device.. A hard Cenſure from a matchlcſs man; 
for whom it had been happy that he had been ignorant but of. 
this one thing, That he. knew'ſo much. Fames Chriitman, Chit. in 5s, 
Keckermau's mol} learned Maſter,, fetcheth this word:out of his de conextone 
Arabick,: It was called: Zfra; faith he, from Arab, which in 49794 
the Arabians Tongue fignifieth Computare, to reckon.. The 
Read-r, may enjoy the priviledg of this Variety, and take his 
choice: ib he take them all, he may perchaace lack.the right; 
he ſhall not take much amis it-he take any : by either, and by. 
that we have ſaid, he may calily underſtand in-what manner 
the Word is uſed-in Hiſtory. | 

Inficad of Ara, which the Latins uſed, the Greeks wriie 
Epoche, the ſame in effec, it being derived from the word 
im;2, ſiznifying Iohibere, becauſe an ZEra or Epoohe doth res 
firain- matters nated, in:Apbtiquity to that ccrtain-time which 
is ſo called, » Concerning the Circle of: the Sun and+ Moon, 
each Almanack can tell, As for Eclipſcs,. the Babylonians be- Simplicius- in- 
ing grcat Albronomers, obſerved the moſt that were viſible in ##* /+ 146. at: 
the Hcx.zon of Appar during the ſpace of this Monarchy, as © 
Caliſthenes ſcarched out in the Chaldean Archives at the requeit 
of Ariſtot!e in the time of Alexander, But theſe pamoulpe; came 
not to our hands; where azy ſuch Obſervation (halkbe found 
to be, we will make uſe of, that which. is leſt, and grieve for 
what is.Jaſt. = Ji 

That. which firſt requires our diligence' is; to-find-out whes 
ther. this Monarchy-were the firſt; which wilbprove 2'quelti- 
on, though it is not. ordinarily doubted of, The reafon'ot 
the Queltion is the account. of Africanus, 'which: Sealiger fol- ©. 
lowing. findeth it to. reach. backward beyond the Flood'z | 
and therefore: he. ſetteth, down, according to 7uli:n- Africa- jg 1;bilts Cane-- 
nus, two. Dynaſties. bekore:: this. of. the Afſyriangs the tirtt: of nun Tſagogice. 
the Chalqrans, whoſe State; was overthrown (þy the* Arabi+ 
as, and then theirs by the Bebylonians, The Scriptare-maketh 
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- pſeb. lth, 9. 
at Prep. 


ways: for fo, acc 


no mention of any King before Nimrod, -and this Monar- 
chy of Syria is amongſt all the Greeks and Latins accoun- 
ted the moſt ancient: yet if it were as Julien faith, then 
werei they -but ſome*petit*Governments z or elfe which is 
moſ true, this Aſſyrian Monarchy was the firſt after the Flood ; 
which 1s atfo the very mind and ſpeech of a great Doctor 


- among the Fews. 


The ſecond thing to be done is, to find out the Ara of | 


'this Monarchy, when it firſt began, Which that it may be 


' the better performed, we muſt firſt make ſure of the great 
and grand Epoche of the Worlds Creation, unto which the 
"moſt of Nations dirc& their Chrorologics. Suppoſing 
therefore -out of Chritiian Philoſophy that this World had 
a beginning z *tis moſt probable that it began in ſomie Car- 
dinal Point of the Celeftial Motions, either in the Solſtice 
or in the Equinox, Gerard Mercator ſuppoſeth the Worlds 
Creation to have been about the Summer Solſtice, the Sun 
being in Aries 3 but the contrary will appear. The greateſt 
Controverlie holds to the Equinoxes, the moſt holding that 
the Creation was in the Vernal Equinox 3 the beſt, in the 
Autumnal. The Seder Olam or FewiſhGhronology relates, 
that there was a great Diſputation between Rabbi Foſre and 
Rabbi Eliezer concerning this Ars ; Rabbi Foſne ſiriving 
for the Vernal, Eliezer for the Autumnal. The latter will 
be found to be the moſt orthodex -in the Opinion, as ſhall 
thus appear. 

And firſt, no man can queſtion but that the World be- 
gan in that Period from whence the old World reckoned 
their Years; which he that maketh trial ſhall find to be 
from the. Autumnal InterſeQion, as is moſt apparent in ac- 
counting the time of the Flood. Sceliger in Cap. de Cond. 
Mundi. ed. | 
, This manner of Computation Abrabam taught the Egypri- 
ans, as an ancient Author, Alexander Polybiftor , tcſtiheth. 
This Cultom the Aaooiow long retained , the Opinion al- 

ing/to their. mind Julius Firmicw, the 

=_ Aſtrologer, reporteth that this was current, that the 
"World was created in poſterieribue Libee as we find, faith he, 
1 4n 
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in the Barbariav Sphere. He ſpake with a reſpe&t had to the See for the 


Fyyptian Sphere, which he calleth Barbarian, had determined 
for the Epoche of the World's Creation. 


Phenomena Of his time: but it appeareth plainly what the 


mrerians, whoſe cuſtom was at the beginning of every Year, 
inſtead of other Kalendars, to fix a Nail in their great Tem- 
ple, which Feftlus Rufis and Livy witneſs to have been done in 
the Autumn, 

Add hereunto, that Moſes calleth that the ſeventh Month 
which in ſome part anſwereth to the Autumnal Equinox. 


the 


great Critick 
upon the 


| Sphera Barba- 
The like Atteſtation may be obſerved in the ancient He- rica of Manili- 


Hl. 


This Month was called Zthanim which the Chaldee Para- - 


' phraſt expounding, contnrmeth all that hath been faid in 
theſe words. | | 


The Month Ztbenim, which is now the ſeventh , was 


anciently called the firſt Month. Wherefore the Almighty 
Cod laid the Foundations of this greater World in the firſt 
day of the Week at Even, beginning the 26 of Offober, the 
firſt portion of Aries being m the firſt Houſe, and the firſt 
of Capricorn in the tenth, Libra in the' ſeventh, and Cancer 
in the fourth. The Sun, if then he had been, ſhould have 
entred the tirſt degree of Libra, Mercury the twelfth, and 
Yenes the fourteenth, the Moon at the Conjundtion, Saturn 
m the firſt of Aries, 7: 
Dragon's Nead in Piſces. - 

- This was the Figure of the 'Hravens when they were fitlt 
formed, the ſame being aftronomically calcutated andercaed 
according to Tyehs's Tables. See Calvifims. © q 

The rs of theDel 


Jupiter in Virgo, Mars in Leo, and the 


e reckoned from hence will eaſily ap- - 


pear out of Moſer : whotiftedlſto ſearch h&Genealogies of the. . 


old World, ſhall find the ſum to be 2656 years, with Fra. 
Gion of 46 days. 


The Septzagint accounteth more, the Samaritans leſs. Come: - 


putus Samariticus ad Scealigerum, fk ed 2&4 YAN 5% 


&c. kh A KN tdeft, Min Adam el Motho Meeth Shanah, &Cc. 


From Azam to his death are 130 years, &c. 


That which we have ſet down is the Account of the He- Ser tans + 


brews, both in their great. Chronology and the leſs, and is _ CO Zits : 


moſt 
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- .malt agrecable .to their great Prophet Moſes. Thele things 
: .being done, we ſhall the betcer trd out to what Ara our 
Kingdom cf. Aſpur mult be referred, which ſhall be found out 
in this manncr. 
A priori this cannot be, but 2 poſteriori thus. It muſt be 
obſerved in what year the City of Babylon was taken in the 
time of Alexandcr the Great, and.that may eahily be accom- 
Pliſhed by the help of the Olympiads and Nabonaſſar's Ar, 
Calvifius, with others, thath done it to our hands, and it is 
exaQ: Ic was, faith he, in the 3619 year of the World, 
This year of the World was the 1902 year of the Babyleniþ 
Monarchy , as the Chaldeans themſelves declared to Calitbengs 
the Philoſopher, who was imploycd in this ſearch at the en- 
treaty of his Tutor Ariſtotle : the latter ſum being deducted 
from-the former, there remaineth 1717, the Epoche or Ara 
which we ſought for, within a ſmall matter. And for this 
we are greatly engaged to the dexterous care of our great 
Philoſopher, whoſe ona" if it had not here alſo helped us, 
the bcginning cf this Kingdom had put Chronologers to an 
endleſs labour. And now if we dare believe Diodorxs : he ſaith 
that the ſtate of Aſþxr ſtood fromthe firſt to the death of Sar- 
danapalus 1360 years: from thence to the taking of Aftyages 
by Cyrus, Ctefias a Phyſician of Cnidus accounteth 313 years, 
which thing hapned in the year of-the World 3391, inthe 
firſt year of the 55 Olympiad: ſo 313 added to 1360 make 
up the ſum of 1673, which deducted out of 3391, the year 
of the deſtruction of the Medes, there remaineth for the Epo- 
che of this Bebyloniſh Monarchy 17 i8, Wherefore from hence 
we mult begin to reckon the Acts, Lives, and Succeſſions of 
theſe Kings of 4fanr. We begin therefore with the firſt, to 
wit, Nimrgd. SENILE... | | 


NIMROD. 
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NIMRO D. 


Annus Mandi 1718, Ante Chriſt. yat. 2230. 


Cycle of the Sun 15, 


Nimrod. 


Imrod was the Son 

of Chus, and he the 

Son of Cham for ſo faith 
Moſes, aud Chus begat 
Nimrod, and going for- 
ward, deſcribeth the man 
to be a mighty Hunter, (0 
famous, that it became a 
Proverb 'to ſay, Even a 
Nimrod a mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lord, The Text 
plainly ſheweth that this 
Nimrod was a King, when 
it faith that the beginning 
of his Kingdom was B4- 
bel, the ſame alſo in 
the ſame words declareth 
that he was a Babyloniſh 
King: So that our Mo- 
narchy was begun at Ba- 
bel by Nimrod, In that 
he was called a Mighty 
Huntcr, Aben Ezra cx- 
poundeth it in tac bet- 
tcr part: but for that he 
is reprehended by Ram- 
ban , who afhrmeth that 
he was indced a Hunter, 
but not to procure God's 
| Altars 


Cycle of the Moon 12. 


Synchroniſmi. 


] He Language is con- 
founded ,/ and the 
Earth divided. 

And. therefore a Man 
of note born at that time 
was called Peleg, that is, 
Diviſion, from a5h divi- 
dere. 

In Nimrod4's time Serug 
deſerveth to. be remem- 
bred, if that be true 
which Szidzss writcth, 
Stpdx, lu dyaruarml;, Sas 
Napoguy valiy eixarc; regale- 
avS. | 

The Author faith | he 
was a Carver of Images; 
nay, he addeth that he 
was a Teacher of Idoja- 
try. If ſo, then this might 
be the man chat made 
Nimrod God. Sec Zuidas 
in Z£e8x, and the fame in 
Eſtiens of Miletum, whence 
Smidas had it. Evuſeb, Sca- 
lig. pag. 13, 

Nahor is born in the 
thirtieth year of Serng 
he lived. one hundred 

Ft and 
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Nimrod, 
Altars Offerings, as the 
other ſuppoſeth , becauſe 
it is aid he was a Hunter 
mighty before the Lord 3 
but he was called a Hunt- 
er, becauſe he was (o in- 
deed ; but not fo onely, 
but an Oppreſſor too : 
his continual converſation 
with brute Beaſts chan- 
ged his Humane. diſpo- 
fition - into a barbaxous 
and agreſtick behaviour 
and the privilege of Do- 
minion which he had 
long uſed over the Beaſts, 


- he began to uſurp over 


Men. So Ralbag expaund- 
eth 3 He began, ſaith he, 
to be Mighty; that 1s, 
( faith the Rabbin ) =—'"1 
"1x 2777 2A1_ any 


Fol. eJ'9) =ITIUNR Paraſh, Noach. 


becauſe he began to hunt 
after Domination or Prin- 
cipality. The ſame Rabbi 
in the ſame place ſaith, 
that he was call'd a migh- 
ty Hunter, TA tan 
FE TURXRN TM ya 
vhnAn on32N73. becauſe 
he was mighty to hunt 
Men, and to fubdue them 
under him. Don Iſaac 4- 
barbinel intimatcth a rea- 
fon of Mens ſubjcQ&Qion- to 
bim, 1122 10Yp NUYU 

OY 


Synchroniſmi, 
and forty cight years; and 
was Abraham's Grand-fa- 
ther. 

Nimrod teacheth the 
worſhip of the Hoſt of 
Heaven, maketh the Sun 
the greateſt God above, 
and himſelf below. See. 
Abarbinel upon Geneſis at 
theſe words, En 7 
TT 17 00 —» 
Tx nay? EqMDPAN 
xn Yom tn 
tra mx Nm wAwngo 
Abarb. in Par. Noach. 

Of the Worſhip of the 
Sun we have already di> 
{courſed in the Manners 
of the Aſſyrians. From 
theſe the Idolatry ſpread 
it ſelf to the Epyprians, 
Perſians, Medes, and 
throughout the whole 
World: No Nation but 
worſhipped the Hoſt of 
Heaven. The Secytbians 
worſhipped the North- 
Star, and called it the 
Iron immoveable Nail. 
As for the Planets, they 
were the conſtant Gods of 
all Countries, to whom 
the very Week-days have 
been by the moſt ancient 
Nations religiouſly dedi- 
cated, We will inſtance 
only in our own, Sun- 


day 
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Nimrod. 
W291 nm nityTY 
ON 112 780.11 ECTS 
vn nv 98M FZrMraINY 
m—_ Oy v7 DUY221 
129 tx 3'2 opvn 
VID? ECIIVAIN that is, 
Becauſe he: made himſelf 
a mighty Hunter of Beaſts, 
and ſubdued them, the 
Sons of Men ſeeing that 
Bears and Lions were ſub- 
dued before him with 
all their might, they alſo 
for fear of him ſubmitted 
to him. 

It appeareth therefore 
by the general conſent of 
the Hebrews, that this 
Nimrod was the Founder 
of the Babyloniþ King- 
dom, and that by a tyran- 
nical kind of Abſolute 
Power he ſubdued the 
World to this new kind of 
Government. 

Among the Greeks hear 
what Epiphanizs hath 
ſaid, *Agit nmuboreley d- 
Denort xy wegrwid or yive- 
Tu Nebewd, NeBewd 3» Bac 
Agver ids Tu Ks 5% Aife- 
Q@-, &. Others have 
ſaid as much. 

Some have thought 
this Nimrod to be Ninur, 
others to be Beles ; both 
unadvifedly ; for that 
Nim- 


$ynchroniſmi. 
day and Moon-day from 
the Sun and Moon; Tucl- 
day from Twiſeo, Mercury, 
Wedneſday from Woden, 
Mars, Thurſday from 
Thor, Fupiter z Friday from 
Friga, Venus, Saturday 
from Seatur, Saturn. 

Theſe were the firſt 
Gods the Greeks knew, 
and therefore they called 
from theſe all other 
Oe? Sn0 98 vey becauſe 
theſe kept their continual 
courſe without interrup- 
tion. 

The Peonianus adored 
the Sun under the form of 
a Cup-diſh : *Azaue & #- 
Als TIawoyixay oxos Beggs 
Vaty waxps Zunss Maximus 
the {yrian, ſerm. 38. be- 
cauſe the Sun ſeemeth to 
reſemble that form : and 
therefore Fox@ is ſome- 
times taken for Solis Or- 
bis. 

The reaſon that moved 
Nimrod to command the 
Worſhip of the Sun was, 


Firſt, the manifold bene-_ 


fits redounding to Men 
by this moſt glorious 
Planet, Secondly, becauſe 


the Sun was chicf a- 


mongſt the Planets, which 
theſe Nations cafily knew 
Ff 2 by 
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Nimrod. 

Ninrod was not Ninus, 
Fuſtin approves out of 
his Author Trogus Pom- 
pey 3 for it was, faith he; 
from the beginning of 
this Monarchy - till - the 
time of . Sardumnapalus 
1500, years :- but he sec- 
kons. that beginning from 
Ninw:; but we have pio- 
ved before, that the Epo- 
che of this Kingdom coin- 
prehendeth,* lixty, - ytars 
more, and. therefore can- 
not begin in.the Reign of 
Ninus, but fixty years be- 
fore 3. which 6G years muſt 
be reſtored to ſome King 
bctore Nizzus , either to 
Nimrod .or Belus, or ele 
divided bcitween them 
both 3. and that is moſt 
likcly, becauſe Empolemon, 
an ancient Author,maketh 
mcntion of Belus the (c- 
cond, which could not bc 
without ſome reference 
to a Prcdeceſſor of the 
fame name; and this 
wiihout all queſtion was 
our, mighty. Hunter, who 
after he had. poſſeſſed 
a World of. degenerate 
minds. with the Opinion 
of his Greatncſs, eaſily 
wrought the unſetled 
 Fancics of the vulgar ſort 

into 


Synchroniſmi. 
by their great fearches of 
Attroltogy.. 

Nimrod teacheth the 
Worthip of Fire, as ſeem- 
ing to bear a great afhni- 
ty with the Sun; orelſe 
becauſe it was the Cuttom 
of Sem's God to anſwer 
by Fire, as at Abrahim's 
Offcring, when the Birds 
were divided, and, as ſome 
think, at Abe's Offering ; 
for this was a great Ar- 
guiment of God's accep- 
tance, it he conſumed the 
Offcring : which is the 
reaſon that where . the 
Engliſh Metaphrafe read- 
eth, Thou ſhalt accept our 
Offerings, Pſalm 51. the 
Hebrew ſaith, Thou ſhals 
conſume, &rc. The like was 
done in the time of King 
Solomon, and in the time 
of Anciochur Epiphanes 
under the Macchabees, 
whereof ſee Foſephns in 
his Hebrew Hiftory: 

.. It might therefore come 
thus' to. paſs, that theſe 
perceiving, that there was 
a Voice came in the Fire, 
and the fire only appeary 
ed and conſumed the 
Offerings, upon this cone 
ceit they thought reve- 
rently of, the Fire. This 


Idolatry, 


ct 
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Nimrod. 

into a Neccſſity and un- 
doubted Superſtition. The 
true God they had for- 
gotten, or cle they never 
knew him; a God thcy 
mult have, quia nullz gens 
tam barbira, &c. Nimrod 
oppoſeth the fortitude 
and felicity of his de- 
figns, andealily intrap 
peth a multitude to wor- 
thip him who muſt needs 
Worſhip ſome one, and 
beſides. him knew not 
whom: therefore inſtant- 
ly they call. him Baal, or, 
as we. corruptly wrice, 
Bel, which in our Lan- 
guage ſignificth a. Lord :. 
And becauſe after his 
death another ſucceeded- 
both in his Place and 
Name, he was called. Bel 
from his Dominion, and 
Bel the ſecond becauſe 
Nimrod had. Reigned be- 
fore him. This conjccture 
can produce a Patron to 


inforce the probabil ty 3 - - Mine rad 
tis Abarbinel upon that, wrought. wilily, . and ".to. 
«© fave the credit of the old: 


place in Eſay, Bel is bowed 
down, and ' Nebo ſtoopeth. 
His words are theſe : 


DDOaNn T2n21 -., 
HOU TW2g. MIL 
Yo!y. MUD, 9222 PUR 
iD ap mga TR 

ind 


—_— 


Synehroniſmi. 
Idolatry alſo was not con- 


tained within Ur of the. 


Chaldees, but the Perſian 


had it in high cliimation. 
Herod, Diod, Quint. Curti- 
us, Arrian, Straba, &c.. 
After. thele the Troj ins, 
then the Romans. | 

Maximus Tyrius VC- 
ry elegantly reprehcndeth- 
this kind of Idolairy in. 
his Sermon. aforcſaid. 
Suidas and Ruffinus tell a. 
ſtory of-. our Chaldeans 
concerning their God. 
Fire. Smidas thus, Xax- 
Nakor  Uhoy Sedv, Garry 823; 
TW Tue, & 6. 

The ſum is, that the 
Chaldeans onc2 upon a. 
time carried their God 
about to try, the maſtery. 
amorg(t all others : fo it- 
came to paſs.that the Fe. 


conſumed all Gods that. 


were made of Braſs; Gold, 


Silver, Wood, or. Stune:: 
but whcn they. came. to: 


Egypt, Canopus the Pric!t 


Gods; makes. a new- in 


this nianner. He takes an. 


old! Water- vefſel full. of. 


holes, ſtopped: up wi'h, 


Wax, and* upon 'this' he: 


{ets the Head of: an) ol; 


'tdol;; 
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Nimrod. 
4Y3\ TUE nt 05 Read the 
reſt in that place. 

The Rabbin faith that 
the Latin Scribes have 
written that this Nimrod, 
*who Reigned firſt in Bya- 
bel, made himſclf a God, 
and commanded that they 


Spncbroniſmi, 
Idol: in comes the -Fire, 
and being placed under 
the God, the Wax melts, 
and the Fire was extin- 
guiſhed. From hence- 
forth the Fire loſt its cre- 
dit among all Nations,as 


It is at this day. 


| ſhould ſerve him, becauſe 
*twas he that firſt had 
builded Babel, &c. | 

After this hemade an Idol after his own Image, and 
' called it Bel, 

To this purpoſe the Rabbin concerning the Stature 
of Nimrod, I had faid nothing, had not Methodizs 
faid too muchz whio afirmeth, and from him Lxcas 
Tudenfis, that this Nimrod was no leſs than ten Cu- 
bits high. Bdlieve this that will; if it were or could 
be ſo, the Seventy Interpreters did well to call him a 
Gyant. . ;# 

Of the manner of his death, Annivs hath made Be- 
 roſus lie, Spirits took him away : and Fincciws will 
needs believe this, as appeareth by his Gloſs upon the 
Fiction, that is, ( faith he ) The Devils took him away 
for his grand Impiety, &c. 

Cedrenus faith that Nimrod was called Emechour. 

This he took froman ancient Author, Eftieus of Mile- 
tm, Whoſe words are theſe : 
' Of Xanddlor mgaru er nyeeuony bavrhs Bands, bv mar 
'Evige@', 5 mig' nuwiv Nefewd, iBagiaevoaw” Which either 
are the words of the Author we have ſaid, or clſe Exſeb. 
Vide Euſcbium Scaligerianum, page. 14. 

I find in one of thoſe Manuſcripts which were 
tranſported from Barxzius his moſt famous Library 
to the Univerfity of Oxford, an obſervable Abſtract 
of Chronology deduced from Adam : thence I tran- 
{cribed what I found moſt convenient for the illuſtra- 
tion 


Synch, Of 
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Nimrod. 

tion of that which we have now in hand. Firſt 
therefore, for the Life of Nimred the Abſira& ſaith 
thus: 


Tale ali- Meme 3} nude fiurk ms jas Tivo Nefewd's yss Ris 7s 
quod ad 'A/Yjor ©, & vans Xely 3s xnjres Þ Babunrave mv, % Rep” 
Cedre- TO xgradiiZag nuvtjiay 3} ueytiay. Et panls poſt 5 Of 14% Ne- 
num 1e20 Geet xiyury Smoot Myr, 2) obeduey Go mis Beptts Te Sep by 
nicon 4 xzAZoy Defoya, Rvſes; Teolp@ 5 was Swans mu, x3 


lexandri- 79Ms VaromntZa; x} wenvong, gen; x974dbie 79 Ramen tg - 


num, ubl xeg]ciy of daxvwy dySpomey, OC 


vid. 


Sce allo The Author , we ſee, giveth a pregnant teſtimony | 


Cedren for 


this of o- {0 what we have aid, adding alſo one thing more 


rion, and than we knew before, that this Nimrod at his death 


| the Chro- was Deificd, as in his Life we have proved: ſo that - 


nicon A- he ſeemeth to be a God of ſome note ; but, if we 
lexandri- 


the cighth Sphere. 
As his place was changed, fo his Name; that from 
Earth to Heaven, this from Nimrod to Orion, The 


Greek, Poets would hugh at this, as we will now at © 
them, having undoubtedly found the trucſt meaning }.. 


of this Conſtellation. I will not burthen the Dif- 


courſe, nor imploy the Page with their vain Fictions; - 


who liſts elſewhere to fee them, let him repair to Hy- 


ginus, Aratus , Manilins, Stoffler upon the Sphere of . 


Prochus, and the nameleſs Scholialtt upon Ceſar Ger- 
manicus that was found in Sicily, This only I may 


fay, that the Conceit was truly Poctical , Tlomnxt, . 


that is, meerly made, not told, as having no foot- 
ſtep in Story, nor foundation in Verity, fave: only 
their miſconceit of the name Orion, quaſi Urion. 


This infirm Gloſs upon that word, however at the 


beſt not able to ſtand by it ſelf, was after made far 
more impotent by their halting between two: Opini- 


ons3 one while conceiving Orion to be that he is, -. 
another while to be ArGopbylax 3 far widely gueſling, - 
= the. -. 


mark, we ſhall find that his Divinity tranſcends not - 
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Nimrod, 
the one being in the North, the other in the South, 
Sec Heſychiug 11 Bows: But how well our Authorjac- 
cordeth with the truth, we ſhall fee and greatly ap- 
prove. That Orim was. a Hunter, the Greeks them- 
{elves confeſs: ſo Them upon _. Aratus his Phenomens, 
pag. 539. of that which, was printed in Prarto at Paris. 
Moſes recordcth the like of this Nimrod; the; Fables 
alſo ſay he was a King 3 and in Farſon's Globes he. is 
called Bellator fortiſimus. The Aſtronomers. of Arabia 
call him \a>' Algebar, thatis, as the LXX. doth, 
the Giant. All this agrees. Add hereunto his poſture 
| inthe Heavens, highly becoming . his Profeſſion, To 
ſhew he is a Soldier, he is placed with Sword and 
Buckler. ard is therefore called by the ſweets Poet 
Muſzus in Yezow! *Netors, Tob:token his Huntmanſhip, he hold- 
Her & Le- eth in his hand the skin of a wild Beaſt : And in the A- 
andro. ftcr'ſms of Ceſar Germanicus he hath a Bow ready 


 Bx blown drawn, Bcfides this, he hath a H.re at his feet, and 


| 520 by "" the two dogs bchind. Let now the Reader judge : 
SeaTus nay, Homer ſaith, that is Orion's Dog, in cheſs words, 
Metoye, *Op 74 zu" 'NelwyO- H1xAnav xgnie. 
to which Theon in Aratus addeth, in xwny@ own 'etevt 
Tumwnsove s xwov, Kc becauſe Oriom being a Hunter 


mult have his Dog to follow him. Of this Orion Moſes 


x Ciſleu 
from Cefi} 
becauſe of 
the 1n- 


maketh mention, if he wrote the Book of Fob, chap. 9. conſtanc 


verſe 9, yer, God himſelf, in the 38 of that Book, be- 
cauſe he had to deal with an Arabian, queſtioneth him 
in his own Aſtrology, Canft thox bind ( faith he) the 
ſwift influence sf the Pleiades, or looſe the bands of Orion ? 
The Original in both places, as alſo in Amos, who had 
it from hence, is =<dDY Cefil, fo called from the in- 
conſtancy of the Weather at the Aſtronomical Alcenſi- 
on of this Conltcllation : from whence alſo their Month 


* Ciſler, 


That this Cefil here fignifieth a Star, all agree 5 
the difference is amongſt them, which of all thoſe 


innumerable Lights this Cefil ſhould be. Hierom, 
by 


weather 
which is 
cauſed at 
the riſing 
of this 
Star; for 


Cefil fig- 


nifieth In- 


conſtancy. 


Of this 


ſee Rab, 


Benjamin 
1n h1s Itt- 
nerary. 
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R. Jonah by the .Inſtra@tion of his Jew na d6ubt,* tranſlates, 
- SS it Orion. Rab. Fonah in M. Kimchi, ſaith, 17 an9 
_ MECI: wap ua RIOPy 113 295 Roan 5 am 
| that by this Ceſil is meant'that great Star which the 4- 
rabians-call Sobel :: this Sobel is not Orion; but Canopus, 

a bright Star that. ſtrikes the Hotizon'of Rhodes,” and 

is placed-in"the/Argonavis, as "Fames* Chrittman moſt 

truly colle&eth out: of the Arabian” d4lfragands';* and 

for this: caule. the learned Linguiſtturns head' upon tht 

whole ſtrain of - Interpreters, who tranſlate ( with 
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Belus 2+ 


he were the Son or 


T 


"Nephew of Nimrod, or 


what Afﬀinity to him he 
might have, Antiquity di- 
ſcovereth not. Reynecci- 
#7 is bald to conceive that 
this was Arphaxad: if. 'ye 
ask the reaſon, he anſwer- 
eth, becauſe S. Cyril cal- 


leth this. Belus AMrbelas, . 


which he endeavoureth to 


wring out of Arphexad... 


The conceit, as I-conceive, 
is lender, tho this Author 


deſerveth well of all Hiſto- . 


rians 


Sauchuxiathon; an anci- - 


ent Author among the 
Phanicians, affixmeth that 
this Belus was the Son of 
Seturn ; this was Nemrad, 


called by che Profane: 
Authors, as many have . 


conceived: If. ſo, then 
Nimrod is he of - whom 
Ovid ſpeaks, that in his 
time the Golden Age flou- 

Certainly that Condit 
of. the Pocts, in compa- 
ring. the Ages of the 
World to Metals, ſeemeth 


e's. own Compariſon, 
which: 


His Belus , whether 


Synchroniſmi, 


F the Sicyoniaus ſee 
Pauſanias , Suidas, 
Homer remembreth them, 
"xa; 8. 
The Kingdom of the 


Sicyonians was founded in . 
the Reign of Belxs in Pe-. - 


lopenneſus... 


Etuayioy marO- me - 
"Ar2@xsvs5, x7! Bay x; NT... 


ne gy any Abryes 
WyG Top ſame ſee alfo 
Wn the Sacceflions of 4fri- 


cans. Both faythat this - 


Kingdom was firk found- 
&d by- @gialews, from 
whom Pe 


int called Ayialte, Note 


the Antiquity of. the. 
.Grithy ; firſt  be- 
ginnings/wert'ifounded in. 


on © ——— TIC - 


lopormeſes was - 


Sicyonia which place was 


fo called from Favan, who 
firſt pitch'd his-Tent there... 
to have ſprung from Da-. %For Sicyon is (1! IO 


Sncenh Javan, or it may 
mo J0van oy 


+ " - 
—cOuw_ MA. lt. — 


Beſus 2 Synchroniſmi. 

which he rclateth out: of be ſet Swccah Fon, the 

the Kings Dream con- dwelling 'of © Faven, by 

cerning - the | Read of whom throughout the 

Gold, the Arms and whole Scripture the He- 

Shoulders of Silver , &'c. brews underfiood the 

In that ſenſe Nimrod Greeks: Hence Tones, and 

might be Satwer, and Be- the Ionick Tongue,in which 

lzs might be his Succeſſor, the 'molt ancient Pocts are 

£o wit Fove; foro this Bel extant. 

was calted. And thus, for- 

giving Ovid the Fable, this 

is nothing eMe but what 

he hath ſaid, That the Gol- "p 

den Age, that is, the Age 

defigned by the Head of 

Gold, was in the days 

"of Saturn, that is, Nim- ER $5, 

rod. *Twordinarily grant= Tereb the Father of 4- 

ed that Ovid hal ſeen brahemis born. 

the Books of Moſes, and | 

under the fame privi- ; 

lege he might alfo-read the Prophet Dane; fetching 

his Golden days from hence, and Segrn from thence. 
Whereas this Bel was called ' Fove, it is to. be under- 

food, that as Bz} was a Natne proper at firſt to the 

true God, ( for fohe is called in Ofte ) ſo Jehovah al- 

Ao was aſacred expreffion of the Trinity in Unity at the 

fir, and afterwards by the Sacrilege of a croaked ge- 

perhaps init, called the Suri 10,” and himſelf afterwards; 

as Nomad did' the Sun by the Name of Bel: which 

'name the Sun ſit kept in Phenicis long after theſe 

tics, for there they called the Sun Baetſemen, that i 

the Lord of Heaven. | And that the Sun was called 

Jovi, the Devil confefſetin the Oracle of Apollo Cla- 


Te » _— 


ww 
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\F Bel 2. 
veſt oF werrer, u 70 Ogdy "WW. 14s. SIAN 
Keluan udp T *AfSlw, Alia d cap&- e enxuhom .. 
*Hiator  Ftetvs, wernmops dV", &begy law. 

When or where this Bel dicd it is unknown,and how 
many years he livcd is altogether as uncertain 2.this on- 
ly is true; that-6o years mult-be, diſtributed between 
him and his: Predeceffor ; biit . at' what proportion 
this diſtribution ſhould be made, is no way maniteſt, : 


Ninus. np” toy Os #3 


T fi Ninus was the Rom Nin to. Fare 
Son of Belus: fo all danapalus axe 1300 
profane Hiſtory affirmeth years... | wine out of, Tre: 
by a common conſent: gies-Pompey. 
Fſtine, Diodorar, and.the __ Zoroajtres,. Helge i0 
reſt, Patirin,.. | 
The brief Diſcouile of PS Modis, Diod. . 
this King's Life ſee in - Arieus.in Arabia.Diod, 
Faſtine. Cteſiag of. Cnidus . % in fenens 


his, more, Hoble be: en, A. bn jhe ihe time Dt Fo gn 
ons 3. 'bi h LK 5, PAY: Was. Ring, of 
ſeth that ; "None Sn Ong Wl 2ypt , Tangjs of . Seythia. 
them all.. | Dioddrus ex 1 1. 6 ex, Trogo. "PEPE 
fi: ; He made. war. with 11. thi RP it ab. 


y Nations, and, oy nia here ſhould 
the rf\cas; thee Authors. © TR cid 
et his FER Ig Po prof ſh 


Commugit ity which men (oper: OA 


former en rnJoy " Fulins.. Africanus - for. his 
ers th "7-4 WE rr t i6 # lrabians, 
that the; Ne, Se rep T if 
ſes fell#th us of eg fore ' AF of E 


him, and a of a- and Sentbio, which are {ct 
nothex. . Ne down. 


"I 7, 
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Ninus. 

Ninus made war with 
the King of the Battriens, 
in which War his Cap- 
tain Menon fell in love 
with Semiramis, in which 
Sute _ Ninus was Corri- 
val,. and got the Gentle- 
woman, not her good 
will, doing not what 
fhe would, but what he 
lifted: for that Menon 
becomes deſperate ,. and 
for the loſs of his Love 
caſts away himſclf. Cre- 
fias, ? 
Colopbonius. 


Synchroniſmi, 
down by Trogus Pompey, 
ſo. as if the Succeſſion had- 


been _ long. But Fuſtine 


and theſe Authors deſerve 
our credit. For the Ara 
of the _ Egyptian Dynafty, 


or the Scythian, I and in. 


the falſe -Beroſws. too much, 

elſewhere too little. Dio- 

dorus is beſt; . but with. 

him the firſt Kings of E= 

gypt were all Gods,. Sce. 
arther Dijod. lib..1. 


In the Reign of Ninue. . 


great Abraham was born. 
., Becauſe the Nativity. 
of this famous Patriarch 


Abraham is of ſpecial note and. uſe in Hiſtory , it ſeem- 
eth to deſerve more at our hands than to be carelcf- 
iy committed to the prote&ion. of a bare Aſertion 
meriting rather ſome peremptory proof, . eſpecially . 
ſince learned Sealiger hath conceived the contrary. 
Rather therefore than. we will doubt of his credit, we. 
will for his ſake call the. truth in queſtion, doubting]y . 


demanding. 


* Whether Abraham were born in the 43 year of King. 


Ninus, yea or no. 


A great Maſter in Hiſtcry, and "our only Guide jn- 
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CID. 


Chronology ,' affitmeth, Exſebius Pampbilus,,: and, he. 
out of the Reverend Reliques of 'old Caſtor, Thaſls, &c«. 


firſt inhis firſt Book, "and again in his ſecond, which. [* 


he calleth his Kayr:Xegmnds, In both he uſeth theſe: 

and the {ame words 3 SP 
Nivs 6% Gaoinias *Aovelon Trouggxoger relny. apy TO; 
i7@- is Barnelds, Ja) 'ABE2H 8c The fame: Aur: 
thor ple-fig/ traſt. in the. vericy of this peyſuaſion,, 
repeats the*farne again in his Evangelical Ereparat'r. 
| RE” PE” WHACEIS... 


: Lo; | 
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Kant 5%- vmoTs naverry 575 tyorra ounkcn, 
my # Xes- pleaſed to note his confidence in theſe words, * more 
you Niy@- 
TP X) Z8- 
KMIEZHMS, 


ou [X. cover 
Oy Tts TU 
*ACezaue ty of this great Chronologer. Nirs 5 94 ayurs Bac 
i= ata; fi *Aoveioy Tewaeiromy Telmy gr tr 5 Bar 
ondla;, 'fov&). Wonder we then what ſhould move 
Edit.Bofil. great Scaliger, to ſet down Abraham born in the year 
of Beluchus, long after Ninus, His follower and ad- 
mirer, Helvicus, hath no other reaſon but the authori- 
ty of his great exatmple. The truth is, Scaliger con- 
feſſeth that his-fore-runner in this conceit was George 
Syncellus a Monk. This George was learned, but (in 
the opinion of Scaliger) a moſi ſevere Critick , and 
cenforions judg of Exſebius Pamphilus , whoſe Chro- 
nology he tranſcribed and examined.. In his Exami- 


Ita Ep 
phanius 


LB. 


P- IC, 


—_— 


Synchroniſms. 


where he bearecth witneſs to him(elf,, and ro what he 


had ſaid eewhere, *Em? Niyoy 


Eris + *AcoVeroy, oy mes 


iy bao «mins # * Aoiaz, mal "Indy, naxegrivivar, s NT” 
v&, ior mnu, 3 Neyevt oap' "EGeators, yon * g 
dy Zeggdgps 6 Mdy© Baxreioy iamaeure. Nive 3 yw 
2} Nahoges # Gaming Eeulenms, G5 4) F Abend x7 Ti 
Ti, Tom wi» amdinmus ou mis mirnleiory nw Kev: 


The Reader may be 


8 dmedenmubs, and his great induſtry herein in thoſe, 


Toynlero iy nv xevne;, &c George Cedren and Epipha- Cedrenus 
nizr, no way miliruſting ſuch elaborate Canons, take #2 Comper- 
it for granted, propoſing and approving the Authori- #9 Wor. 


nation he found that Exſebius undertaki 


to follow 


Africans, yet when he-comes- to the Trgjan times 


forſaketh him, nactnpting Succeſſion by 
'hus indeed Kyſebins 


out four Kings at once. 


raſi 
hath 


'Animad> done. Salian, a diligent Writer among the Moderns, 
verſion, excuſeth the error of his Niſtory by the Hereſie of his 


Scalig. 44 Profeſſion : as 
Euſebium , 


p. 15.631 
Notss, 


ſave his credit, by diſcoveri! 


if an Arrian (if he were one) might 
not be.a good Hiſtorian. We ſhall forbear to ſeck to 
{o much of his infamy: - 


* but the-reafon why he thus did; was to redtifie the er- 


xors of Africanss., whoſe Chroriolog 
mo ways hold in all points, yet it 


be 


though it will 
ſt agreeth this 


way + 


a 


” 
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Synchroniſmi. 
way > for if we reſtore him his four Kings again, he 
himſelf will be found ſubjet to greater inconveni- 
encies, and more abound in Anachronifms than be-- 
fore, This I then rather incline to, for my own par- 
ticular, becauſe I have conſidered, that though George 
Cedren profeſſeth himſelf in the firſt Page of his Work 
confiantly to follow the aforenamed Syncellus, yet in 
this matter he refuteth him 3 'at once acknowledging - 
and leaving his Error: for Cedrex plainly (etteth 


— —— 


% 


down our Patriarch born in the 43. of Ninus, as a- Thus ale - 


foreſaid. Thus to the probable falſhood of renowned Salian, 
Scaliger, we have ſet down the probability of - the con- Funccius, 
trary; to his Greatneſs we oppoſe three to one, and _— 
thoſe all: Great, who cannot but merit our belict, be- Lapide, 
cauſe their proceſs is Aſtronomical, and their Chro- Naucle- 


ies fanthfully contracted out of - the larger Vo- Tus: bur 


lumes of Celeftial Revolutions, and infallibly ground- this latter” 


ed upon the Laws of Heaven : Theſe are Gerard, Mer- pee 


cator,” Serious Calviſues, and Copelluy., who all conſent or elle the: - 


in this, that Awobam was born in the 43 of Nixe, Printer - 
which was the thing to be proved. | | _—_ 
This man for -his admirable kill in Celeſtial Con- 2m + 
templations was noted. by many Authors among the 
Heathen, Hecaters of db - 
Nias. _ — Vo-- 
umes - of - his Acts and: 
Colophenins Phenix, a Monuments. Beroſus Qb- - ' 
Poet, hath thus ſet forth ſexvech that be-was # great 
the Life of this Prince: = Aftzonomer : and: : Joſe- 
:Avig Nivis we oartd', ©5.. phus (aith be-read this page}. 


£24 xAa,.. of the Mathematicksto the - 
 Aonler@), Kc. Eyyptiens. TT 
| Ninws vir qutidam fruit; Nicolas of Damaſuntue--- 


ut-ando, Aſſyrius, qxi urs lateth a brief ſory. of his: . 
Mare. peſidebat, Þ2. alis:, Life, agrecableto Moſer. - 


is Gems ants off Alexander out of Ku--- 
z#fÞia. a polemon mentions 
Aſtra Sn / - of 
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| fark non didicit : 


Ninus. * 

Aſtra n:quamn widit, nee 
-forſitan id optavit. 

Tanem apud Magos ſa- 
erum non excitavit, 

Ut lege ftatutmm ><}, De- 
um nec Virgy attigit- 

S xcrificiis Deos non eft ve- 
neratus : Jura non readidit, 

 SubjeFos ſibi populos af- 
ac ne nu- 
merare quidem. 

Veram 4d edendum ac bi- 


| bendum ſtrenuiſſimur. 


-. Vinumque miſcens, cetera 
in ſaxa amandabat. 
Virille ut mortuus eff, boc 


| - Je teftimonium reliquit 


17 


4-4 Tollguſlrom toe conſpi- 
i catus , nunc nbi Ninus fit 
' , audi, 


Swe fis Afſrius Five 
Medus, five Coraxus, five & 
fſupernis  paludibus Tndus 
capillatus , frivola non de- 
muncio, Y 

Duondam ego Ninus fui, 
ſpiritrimque vitalem haufi : 

: Nunc - vero . alind nihil 
terra fattus ſum. 
ur comedi, habeo, 

quicquid volupe mihi fuit, 

-Ez quicquid pulcrarum 
feminarum im amore laſci- 
" SOIy 
Oper quibus + eram bea- 


tus, antmici coenntes, 
Anferent 


. alſo of 


Synchroniſmi. 
of this: Abrabam, teltify- 
ing that.he was the In- 
ventor of Altrology a» 
mong the Chaldeans;, they 
tell alſo of his Expcditi- 


' tion, and Melchiſedech, Oc 


Eufeb, h 

Artapanus -recordeth 
that the Fews were called 
Hebrews from Abraham : 


- he ſaith alſo that - Abra- 


ham went into Egypt, and 
taught the King Altrono- 
my-3 the King's\name he 
calleth Pharetho. His words 
are, * o# *Arwirnov Ban- 


Ab $apsdwyl * | He would, 


ſay Pharaoh. Thus Arta-. 
panus in _— ery ſemis 

aesme. BC. 2 
Melo in his Diſcourſe 
againſt the Fews writeth 
this Abraham, 
and faith that he was ſo 
called to expreſs thus 
much in force, to wit, his 
Father's Friend. Onepart 
of his name fignifieth a 
Father indeed 3 and the 
other, according as it 
might be written, might 
be forced to fi ienitic a 
Friend. - But let this paſs. 
This Mels telleth of his 
two Wives, of his Sons 
by both; and ſummerh 
up his whole ſtory. Of 
theſe 
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Ninus. | 
: Auferent, hadum nt cru- 
dam que bacchantur Thy- 
ades. 
Ad inferos cm deſcend{, 
nee aurum, nec equum, 
Nec argenteum currum 
egic 
Cinis jam multus, qui 
olim Mitram geſtavi. 
Atheneus |. 12. 
Diodorus ſpeaking of 
this Ninus giveth another 
report for he ſaith this 
man was vor mn&muxos x) 
Cnacorhs &gemis, born to be 
Martial and Valorous even 
to emulation. 
_ Ninus made War with 
the Armenians, in which 
caſe their King Barzanes 
perceiving himſelt too 
weak, corquercd his ene- 
my by his ſubmiſſion : 
which Ninus ingenuouſly 
apprehending, as gene- 
rouſly rewarded, and re- 
ſtored the Kingdom to the 
King again. 
| _ Diodor. lib. 2, 


Synchroniſmi, 

thefe: teltimonies ſee more 
in Euſeh, Pamph, oveyſth. 

aegme, 616, Y, 
Concerning Abraham, 
thus Erxſebiys. 
'Abegdu KardwO- us mn 
$O-, * aegrlw ule arg 
Xandinung Seven , x, 7 mae 
euTus $5egMHas X; AUTHS (Ar 
TI% argiag, Ocop1ng t) Ovy 
X) THls 11174401 F VEV £QT8 WM 
namidi=d pO igom wdla- 
rele da 6H * Yutorp yy 
7 5 nnowdmy dvaxheis 
xg NNoviis, Sic Edunlacos nE 
I, in Naneioy W Th ua- 
reld), Euſeb. yeornay Aye 

PeHTW, PAg- 19, 
Scc alſo what Julius A- 
fricanus hath ſtoried of 4- 


brabam and his Expedition - 


to Pentapolis, Euſeb. ev 
*iay NY GOAT, Þ- 19+ 


Ninus dieth, and was buried in the Palace; in me- 
morial of whom was crc&tcd a moſt ſtately Monu- 
ment,-in hejght nine Furlongs, and in breadth ten: 
a wonderful ſumptuous Tomb, if Crefius fay true, 
But Scealiger ſaith that he was Scriptor nagaciſſinnis : 
If he were, I wonder much that Diodorns thou'd ſo 
often uſe his Authority , as is molt certain that he 


doth. 


Hh 


Concerning 
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Ninus. 


Concerning the City which Ninzs builded, the Au- 
thor 'of the- Chronological Abſtra& before cited faith 


thus: 


0 3. NivG> emugamis woulOr , vj nnea may wes lw 
of%deg,. mecing 6's nurray Tear, HdALOEY ownlw, tis orius 
tans, Niveve * x}, meprO- U aury Gagne. 


Semiramis. 


A LL Writcrs have 

ſhewed their 1g00d 
will to make the World 
acquainted with the *Re- 
nown of this Manly Wo- 
man; but intheirdiſcourſe 
there hath been as much 
deceit, as in her deſert; 
Diodornzs contefleth her 
Pedigrce to have no bet- 
ter- Authority than from 
the Fables. Themofi ſay 
ſhe was the Wife of Ni- 


aus, lo Etefias and Dio-- 


dorus, and many beſides: 
but Conon in Photias, faith 
fhe was the Mother of N;- 
NHS, SY YUnGltg ANG WHTEES» 
But the errour of this 
ancient Author 15 moſt 
apparent; for by Ninus 
he. meaneth Ninias, who 
alſo was called Zawuns,-as 
Africanus witneſſeth : and 


{o- indeed ſhe was the 


Wife. of Ninus, and the 
Mothcr of his fon Nias, 


which. 


S ynchroniſmi. 


CO Emiranzis fenceth in Ba- 


4) bylon the Hcad-city 


With a famous Walt; 


Coetilibus muris cinxiſſe 
Semiramis trbem, 
Ovid. Metamorph. She 
builded a Wall, but not 
that. famous Wall which 
the Greeks tell of, but for 
that are reproved by the 

truc Beroſus, 


In the time and by the 
appointment of Semra- 
mis the fixſt Eunuchs were 
inſiituted. This the Queen 
did 'for neceflity, but the 
Kings after her uſed it a- 
moyrgſt'their Royal Super-- 
fluitics. Athing ordinary 
in the Perſian and Babyloniſh - 
Court, 

That this Queen was 
the firſt appointer of this 
chaſte attendance . for her 
Bed-chamber, Ammianus 
teſtificth. . 

In. 
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Semiramts. 
which Conon undoubted- 
ly meant: for he faith 
that the reafon why ſhe 
was ſuppoſed to be his 
Wife was, becauſe ſhe 
unwittingly lay with him. 
Fatine expounds the Au- 
thors miſtake, who faith 
indeed that ſhe would 
have been Inceſtuous with 
' her Son, which FaG her 
Son, by an unnatural kind 
of picty, puniſhed with 
r 


Becauſe Diodorus faith, 
that when this Semiranns 
was expoſed, ( according 
to the Ancients ) A She- 
pherd took her in whoſe 
name was Simma, Rey- 
neccius conjectures from 
hence that ſhe was the 
Daughter of Sem. *Tis 
uncertain who or What 
ſhe was: Semiramis ſhe 
was called, which becauſe 
it ſignifieth a Dove in their 
Language, therefore it 
{cems her Subjects for the 
ſacred memory of her 
Names ſake worſhipped 
the Pigeons ever after, 

But Scaliger ſaith he 
findeth no fuch word in 
Syriack in that ſenſe. The 
Critick ſhall be pardoned 
tor that, 'tis like there 

Is 


Synchreniſmi. 

In honour of Semiramis 
the Kingdom of A4ſbur 
bare the Dove in their 
Coat-Armourz but it is 
out of my element to bla- 
Zon it, either by Planets 
or otherwiſe : for this 
Coat-armor is ſcarcely 
found among the Heralds3 
nor can it be certain what 
the Field was, though 
the Charge is known to 
be a Dove: yet becanſe 
it is a Princes, one thin 
is gr that Em- 
perors and Ki ought 
to bear Gold in ects 
Arms, and then it might 
be thus Es 

The Field is Sol, a Dove 
volant proper, &c. 

Learned Pierius endea- 
vouring as near as he 
can to read all things in 
ZEgyptian CharaQters, (up- 
pofeth the ſtory of Se- 
miramis her you to be 
Hieroglyphical , notin 
but gonad Laſcivi 
ouſneſs 3 for ſo he ſaith, 
that this Queen was Ve- 
nercous. 

Authors indeed are di- 
verſe, but the moſt are 
of a contrary Opinion. 
Many ſuppoſe that place 
in the Prophet Hieremy, 

Hh 2 1Dy 
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Semiramis. 
i5now no ſuch word, how- 
ever there might: 

Vetus verborum interit &- 
tas, Et juvenum ritu. florent 
mod nata, vigentque. 

So the Poet in his. Arte 
Poetica. 

Words have their ages 3 
the Obſolete di-.and young 
Phraſes grow . up and 
thrive in their places. He- 
ſychins emboldneth us, for 
he ſaith that, 

Seiogws is aur? oe 

Salwi, in voce Eepicgiu. 
If Semiramis be a Wood- 
pigeon in Greece, 1t may 
perchance have been an 
Houſe-pigeon in the Coun- 
trey of Aſhur. 
* Semiramis her. Evploit 
of the Elephants in the 
Battrian and Indian War, 
ſee in Dtodorus. 

The German Writers 
ſay her Son Trebeta, built 
Trevers, which they pe- 
remptority conchade out 
of their own preſumpti- 
on upon the rotten repu- 
tation of an old caten E- 
pitaph. 

Of the great Stone 
which the Queen cauſed 
to be cut outof the Arme- 
aian Mountains, ſee alſo 
Diodorus lib. 2. 


Synchroniſmi. 

navn nan 13D Mippe- 
ne chron hajona, Fugite 4 
facie columbe; to be un- 
derſtood of the Aſſyrians, 
becauſe, as. we ſaid, they 
bare the Dove in their 
Warlike Enfigns. So Cor- 
nelius & Lapide, and many 
others, following the In- 
terpretation of Hierome , 
who at the 13. of Efay 
writeth that God calleth 
Nebuchsdnezzar Colums- 
bam. So a moſt ancient 
Saxen Tranſlation in the 
Library of Chriſt-Churh 
in Oxford, from the face 
of the Sword of the Culver. 
It the Interpretation paſs, 
as It may, that which hath 
been ſaid may make .for 
the 1llattration : for then 
"tis thus, Flee from the 
Sword of the Dove ; that 
15, from their Sword who 
diſplay their . Banners in 
the Field with the Enſign 
of a Dove. 

Heralds may here take 
notice of the Antiquity of 
their Art, and for their 
greater credit blazon a- 
broad this- precious piece 
of Anctentry 3 for before 
the time of Semiramis we 
hear nonews of Coats or 


Creſts, 
ET Fuſtin 


—— 
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R Semiramis. 
uftin.xelateth out of Trogus Pompey, . that this Quee 
PE, her Husband's Jeath, ating in the ie: 
hearts ſome Diſloyal Prejudice.of her Sons Minority, 
inveſted her Majeſtical Spirit in her Sons Habit, and 
approved her ſelf to be by valiant Aﬀs, not what ſhe* 
was, a Woman, but what they thought her to be, a 
Prince diſcreet, potliticx,,-and moſt fortunate, | 

This Queen built the Walls of Bzbylon. So Ovid, 
as we have ſaid, ſo Dionyſius Aﬀer. ; | 

lw 64 Ts mas 
Teixe9 1 dappayuccs Eepiegus Y5EPdyurys 

The Anonymus Scholiaſt upon Ariftoph. Gaith that ſhe 
built the City 3 "Hud. Eeuiegus Tamas Thu Badunave: 
. And ſo may others have been deceived with hes fame; 
and attributed to her'name the building of the City, 
who had erc&ted nothing but the Walls: and thoſe 
Walls whereof Diodorus (peks; for both thoſe and the 
City were builded by a Syrian King;' as: Diedorus con« 
feſſeth of the Horti penſiles, and might have done of 
theſe alſo : however he, and they that think otherwiſe, 
deceive themſelves; for this was done bythe King of 
Babel, as we will prove out of Beroſs in the Lite of Ne- 
buchadonoſore vo | 

Semiramis Reigned 42.ycars :- 7ujline,” Africanusy | 

Semiramis. exe&ted her ſelf: ai Tomb inſcribed ' thus; 
I hat King ſoever wanteth money; Jet him open this- Monu+ 
ment, and take his deſire. This Darius Hiſtaſpis aſſaying 
todo, found a check within the Tomb, wherein the 
Queen had thus written, Niſi, vir. malus- eſſes, hand - 
ſane moxtuorum. Jogulos ſcruta(ſete + | 1 
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Zames ſive Niniase 


'% this King fee Fu- 
fline out of Tregus 
:Pompey. 

A tragment out of Cte- 
*fas in Atheneus relateth, 
that he was a luxurious 
Prince. | 

Kya 2, ey Terry Tleprinays 
"TU TEs £197 763 (a9 i\tv ony rus 
F*Avia; afe} revel anudiont 
UtAGa, 5 Navay + Niyz x4 £8- 
wegzu SG vi »; wr@ oy 
Eby oy, x) TpUPOY 200 s St- 
vds $ap2702 63 wi a0 1 'Evys- 
27s 3; id) ery You eukeays © Co 
Sic Cteſras. 

Dzodorus alſo maketh 
mention of this Zames 
Ninias, in whom fee fur- 
ther. 

That this Ninies ſpent 
his time otherwiſe than 
became a Prince, Trogus 
relateth in Fuftine in thete 
words: 

Filins ejus Ninus con- 
zentus elaborato a parenti- 


bus imperio, belli ſtudia de- 


poſuit, .&+ veluti ſexum cum 
matre mutaſſet, raro a viris 
wviſus in faminarum turba 
.conſenutt. Pofteri quoque, ejus 
exempla ſequuti;reſponſa gen- 
zibus per internuncios dg- 
bant, EET Ge 


Synchroniſmi, 


| Bout the time of this 
% Ninias hapned that 
remarkable Judgment of 
God upon Pentapolis, or 
the five Cities, -to wit, 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admab, © 
Zeboim, and Segor z which 
deſerves to be remembred 
as well by us as a Profane 
Hiſtorian Cornelius T aci- 
tw; whoſe atteſiation to 
Myſes in this matter is 
well worth our conſidera- 
tion, 

The Author having de- 
ſcribed the Lake of Sodom, 
addeth asfolloweth. 

Haud procal inde cam- 
pi, quos olim uberes mag- 
niſque urbibus habitatos , 
fulminum jan arſiſſe, & 
manere veſtigia, terramque 
ſpecie torridam vim frugi- 
feram perdidiſſe, Nam 
canta ſponte edita, ant 
manu ſata, five herba te- 
nus aut flore, ſen ſolitam 
in ſpeciem adolevere, atra 
& inanie velut in. cineres 
evaneſcunt. Ego ficut Fu- 
daicas quendam urbes igne 
celeſti flagraſſet, conceſſerim, 
ita balite lacks infict ter- 
ram, corrumpi ſuperfuſum 
ſpiritum, eoqz fetus ſegetur 
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Synchroniſm. 
& Autumni putreſcere reor, Solo celoque juxta gravi. Ta- 
citns biſt. lib. 5. pag. 619. Lipſiane editions in Octave. 
The Author of the Abſtra&t before-mentioned, 
when he cometh to Ninws, ſetteth down to fuccecd 
him one Thourias, who was called Ares, to whom he 
faith. they made the firſt Statue, and called it Baca 
©89%, ( that is, Lord Ged,) of which, faith he, the 


Prophet Daniel hath made mention. Sid cither: 


had this from this Author, or he from Sxidus, who 


hath written the ſame; for as I know not the Au-- 


thor, fo neither his time. It was after Eſebius, how 


long 1 yet cannot tell, Whereas: they. cite Dantel, . 


we are to underſtand, not that Man of Deſires, bat 


his Name: fake, intitled to-the ſtory of Be! and the. 
Dragon , which who will may read more at large in - 


Hebrew than *tis found in Greek, if- they: will pati- 
ently revolve the ſtories of Foſippus the Few, called al- 
ſo Gorionides. After Thowrtas the AbitraGt placeth La- 
mes, then Sardanapalus; omitting that whole Succeſ- 


fion of Africans without recompence, more- than of © 


Thourias and Lames, neither-of which are known. 
Thus far the better.hand of pure Antiquity- hath 
helped us. 


Fulins Africanus xeckoneth' up' the Kings from Za- - 
mes to Sardanapalus, and after him Enſebias, and : 


amongſt the Modcrns Fxnccius, Angelocrator; Hennin- 


gius, Reyneccins, and divers others. Thoſe that de- + 


ſerve greateſt commendation are, firſt and: chiefly &e- 


thus Calviſius, -in his judicious Chronology: after lim ; 
Salian'in his Annals; ſo Foſephus Scaliger inhis Tag n+ | 


fical Canons. 


However I 'might have both their help and autho- - 
rity, yet 1 forbcar {6 to fill -up, the great Chaſm in 
this part of our Monarchy : | yet : it ſhall not be ſaid : 
that 1 refus'd to follow ſuch 'great Leaders for alittle - 


reaſon; . 
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Swidas to be Arins in Africanus: their reaſo 


Amongſt others, thefe two. have principally perſwa- 
.ded me, » MOREGNTS 9 OT LCA DOOTE SEPT EI ER 
Firſt, becauſe the - Account, of Africans, reckoned 
fer cudaday wy Xegver, that is,. ſumming up the years 
of each King together, agreeth not with the Compu- 


tation of the years in general. | 
Secondly, becauſe we find in Authors of undoubted 


- Credit ſome Kings of Aſpur, whom notwithſtand- 


ing we find not in the Succeſhon of Africanes. © As for 
Example, Moſes maketh mention of Amraphel, whom 
the Hebrews would have to be - Nimrod, grounding 
their conceic vpon a fabulous Etymology 3 becauſe they 
ſay Abraham was brought betore Nimrod for burning his 
Father Terah's Idols, -and being then but three years 
old, diſcourſed before the Tyrant-concerning the Crea» 


'tor of Heaven and Earth, Nimrod proudly replicd, 


that it was he that made the Heavens, and the Hoſt of 
Heaven. It ſo, ſaid Abrabam, then ſay thou to thy 
Sun that he ſhould riſe in the Weſt, and ſet in 
the Eat, and I will belicve thee. Nimrod thus ex- 
eſperated with the Childs Audacity and Diſcretion, 
commands that he ſhovld be caſt into. the fire; there- 
fore the Jews ſay, that he was called 4mraphel, from 
Nx amwar and =D. phul, that is, dixit Deſcende, he 
ſaid to Abraham, Go, go down into the fire; and 
this, ſay they, is Vr of the Chaldees, out of which 
God brought Abraham. This ſtory is in the Book of 
Maaſe Torah mg ONfAaN & poſtea, VAR ER 
mn V URL? AR YR T1: 1) RRD x 
13) MMA PPT) IWEA Da See: Munſters Annotati- 
ons on Geneſis, where theſe words and the entire ftory 
is ſet down out of the aforeſaid Book: But this diſcourſe 
is idle. 
Again, Szidas maketh mention of one ves, who 
Reigned after Ninusz and Macrobius, of one Delebo- 
ris: but of theſe, or either of them, Africanns ſaith 
nothing. Some would have that ©#exs or Oveccy in 
n is a 


Con- 
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Conjecture from another name which this Ove had : 
for which ſee Szidas in this word Thwurias. 

Belides all this, Diodorys reckoneth but thirty Kings 
from Ninias to Sardanapalus , but Africanus recount= 
eth more. This diforder and diſagreement in the mat- 
ter hath moved us to break off the Succcſhon in this 
place from Ninias to Sardanapalus, interpoſing one only 
Prince, of whom Diodorus maketh mention, that in 
his time hapned the noble Expedition of the Argonauts, 
and the Wars of Troy. The Kings name was Tentames 3 
but in what place to rank him I tind- not, not follow- 
ing Africanus. | 

So doth the Abſira&, leaving out all thoſe Kings 
'which in Africanzs and the falſe Beroſus were (uſpe&- 
ed Adulterine : a thing in this nameleſs Author much 
to beregarded ; for certainly he took it for granted, 


that this part of the Succeſſion was meerly loſt, and . 


without hope of recovery. I will add one reafon 
more, which at this inſtant takes me up That the 
Maintainers of theſe Kings reciting their Names, puts 
the Readers off ſo flenderly, that we cannot but ſu- 
ſpc&t them - for of cach King they ſtill diſgracctully 
report that he did nothing worthy of Mcmory: A 
likely matter, that all thoſe Kings were idle, 

The Trqan War is famous, and a great part thereof 
fabulous, 

For the Hiſtory ſee Didys the Cretian, and Dares the 
Trojan ; tranſlated, the one out of the Phenician Lan- 
guage, thc other out of the Greek” Tongue, by Corne- 


Or rather [ins Nepos : though ſome have called in queltion the cre- 
our own dit of both theſe. 


Sce allo Valerixs Flaceus in Latin, and Apolloniys in 
Greek, for thele Argonauts, 

The laſt Kivg therefore of the firſt State of this Mo- 
narchy was Sardanapalus, as Diodorus and Trogus make 
mention 3 Diodor. lib, 2. Fuſtin. ex Trogo lib. 1. 


{i | Sarda 
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Sardanapalus. 


TE was the Son of A-- 
nacyndraxis.. A; moſe- 
obſcene and moſt Jaſcivi- 
ous Prince, ſet forth not 
only in his nature, but his 
name alfo, as Cicero hath 
obſerved. 

Fuſtin rxelateth his wan- 
ton and enormous praCti- 
£&53 ſo Diodorus and Abbe- 
nexus, Suidas, and many 
more: ſcarce an Author 
that- paſt by bis infamy 


without a reprehenſion and- 


reproach. 

An ancient Author, 
Dury in Atheneus, deſer- 
veth to be read concern- 
ing the manners of this 
womanly and effeminate 
Prince, Hoc ſolo imitatus 
virum, (faith Fuftin) In 


this only he was like a 


Man, in that he burncd 
himſelf. Of the manner 
how, read Atheneus; and 


of the reaſon why, ſee Ca- 


ſaubon”'s Diſcourſe upon 
that place, 

The moſt. renowed 
atchicvement that ever 


this Prince brought to 
paſs, was.that he built two 
Citics in one day, Tarſus 
and' Anchjalus; as the Epi- 
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Scynchroniſmn 


Tarſns and Anchialus- 
_ founded by Sardanapalus 


in one day. 


taphs- 


Fare 


"The Aſſyrian Monarchy. | 


Sardanapalus, 
taphs make mention in the Authors afore-named. 

For ſo Ariftobulus reports, that his Tomb was ct 
at Anchialz#s thus inſcribed : 

Saptrdmna0- , *AvaxuSes;io mit, *Aſydalu x, Tapyy 
Eel nur mite "Es, mves Tate" ws Th @Na The tk 
&5a" that is, Sardanapalus, Anacyndraxi filius, Tarſum 
&- Anchialum eodem die condidit, Ede, bibe, Inde: nam 


cetera omnia ne hujus ſunt > that is, not worth a fil- 


lip. For ſo his Statue was carved, as if his Hands 
had given a fillip, and his mouth had ſpoken thoſe 
words. 

The like Epitaph was inſcribed upon a ately Monu- 
ment in Nine, in the Chaldee Tongue, which the 
Greek Poet Chenilzs thus tranſlated : 

"Eq 5 #Baoixevo 15 a xeridpuy * Cetera vide apud Amyn= 
tam, U Tere lu, Atheneus. | 


The like was at Tarſus, where S, Paul was born; at 


which this Apoſtle without queſtion alluding to that 
place, $504 3 maj, eneuy » amo9)ynorouly' Let «us 
eat and drink,, for to marrow we ſhall die, 

The great Enormities of this King brought forth 
the confuſion of the Kingdom, the Inſtrument 
whereof was the Rebcllion of his Captain Arbaces 
Governor of the Medes, with whom Sardanapalus 
fought for the Monarchy, and got the Victory once, 
and the ſecond time: upon which ſucceſs the effe- 
minate Prince preſumivg, the third time in a ſccure 
diſdain went not in Per- 
fon, becauſe alſo the 
Oracle had undoubted- 
ly foretold that the 


Synchroniſint. 


In the time of Sar1a- 


State, of Ninive ſhould 
never totter till the 
River Tigris proved ho- 
ſtile > which in the 
King's judgment could 
never be, But it fell oat 

other 


napalus, Arbaces was Go- 
vernor of the Medes, and 
Belochus of the Babyloni- 
ans, Much quettion might 
be made in this place 
what King continued the 
; Ii 2 Mo- 
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Sardanapalus. 
otherwiſe : for in this 
third Skirmiſh Tigris {wel- 
ling over his bounds by 
the vantage of a greater 
flood than ordinary, plaid 
an unneighbourly part, 
and battered down his 
own borders 3 at whoſe ir- 
ruption a great part of the 
impregnable Wall was laid 
level with the ground, the 
City it {c)f opening fo 
her Adverſaries, to check 
the vice of her Gover- 


NOIS. 


Synchroniſmi, 
Monarchy : whether Be- 
lochus were Phu}, or no; 
or, if not, who this Phut 
might be. A queſtion to 
this purpoſe is largely diſs 
cuſſed in Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's fliſtory: yet not- 
withſtanding that, and 
what hath been elſewhere 
ſaid of that, I ingenuouſly 
profeſs that I am igno-' 
rant at this time where to 
place this Phul; yet for 
the preſent I obſerve the 
common Order. 
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PHUL 
Circa Annum Mundi 3182, 


Phil. S'ynchroniſmt. 


TP an Aſſyrian Name, as YN the time of Phul, Me- 
Scaliger witncfleth : nahen was King in 1/- 
ſometimes uſed alone, as rael, 2 Kings 15. Foſe- 
here; elſewhere in Com- phus, Seder Olam. - 
poſition, as in this King's In Egypt Reigned My- 
Succeſſor Tiglath Phul cerinus, Muxizw©, whoſe 
Aſer, Lite and Acts are recorded 
by Herodotus in Enterpe. 

The Oracle brought word to this King that he 
ſhou!d from thenceforth live but fix years, and die in 
the ſeventh. The King hearing this, commanded that 
certain Lamps ſhould be made for the night-time, 
which he had purpoſed to fpend in joviality whillt 
others ſlept, that fo he might delude the Oracle, and 
live twice the longer, by taking ſo much more notice 
of his days. | 

Sce Herodotus in Enterpe, pag. 140. circa iſta verba, 
Meme 5 © dundless 70 m3 Or. ce 

About this time Nabonaſſur lived, of whom {ce Pto- 
lemyz buthe was not yet King. 


Uzias was now King of Fudah: in whoſe days 


hapned that notable Earthquake, of which Foſephus 
relates, that in the horror thereof a Mountain 
toward the Weſt cleft in ſunder, and removed from 
its proper place the ſpace of tour Furlongs, or halt 
a Milez and further it had proceeded, had not 


a greater Mountain towards the Eaſt ftayed its - 


courſe, 
Of this Earthquake the Prophet Amos maketh 
mention : by occalion © whereof ſee what Aber 


E2rs : 
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$ynebroniſmi. 


Ezra ſaith upon +hat place, page RE"AP 3 aud alſo 
what Kimchi faith in the next fide, in that Edition 
which Robert Stephanus put forth, 


9 —— 


Tiglath Philaſſar. 
THis King ſubdued Ga- 


 Hilce. 


He alſocarried the Tribe 
of Nafpthali into Capti- 
Vity. : 


S ynchroniſmi. 


N the time of Tiglath 
Philaſſar, Achaz Reign- 
ed in Judah, 2 Chron. 28, 
This King had a fa- 
mous Dial: and there- 
fore the Invention of the 
Sciateries is more an- 
clent than Anaximenes. 


This Dial was a South-vertical, placed upon the Wall 
of the King's Palace 3 fo 4 Lapide : and it ſtands well - 
with the explication of the Phenomenon of the Sun's 


Retroccfhon., 


And that it was a Dial, ſee Peter Noni- 


xs and Clavius, two incomparable Mathematicians z the 
one in his ſecond Book of Navigation, the other in the 
firſt of his Gnomonicks, 


Selmanaſſar. 
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Salmanalſar. 


() Rdinary Chrono- 


logers commonly 
cnnibe this Salmanaſ- 
far to' be Nabonaſſar, of 
whom Ptolemy (peaks; 
but Scaliger diſputes the 
© point againſi all: Cal- 
viſins alloz but this laſt 
eſpecially againſt Fnc- 
cinus. Both agree that this 
Salmanaſſar was not that 
Nabonaſſar. Scaliger gi- 
veth the reaſon both 
from the Name, Time, 
and other circumſtances 
which though Sir Water 
Raleigh admires, yet he 
condemns... Time now 
giveth not Jeave to en- 
quire, much leſs to deter- 
mine the Differences. 
Sethus Calvifins placeth 
the Prince about that 
time we have ſect him. 
His time. is much to be 
enquired aſter, it being a 
moſt famous Epoche, from 
whoſe time Chronolo- 
gy can demonſtrate , by 
the aid of: Aſtronomy, 


Synchroniſmi. 


| | Ere beginneth, or 
not far off, that 


Nabanaſſar's famous [LEra, 
from whence Ptolemy in his 
Almegiſt accounteth his Ce- 
lc{tial motions. 

He ruled in Babyloniz, 


in the year of the World-. 


3203, the Circle of the 
Sun being i9, and the 
Circle of the Moon 15, 


the Dominical Letter E. 


Upon the 26 of Februa- 
ry at Noon, the Sun's 


mean motion being 45. 


Minutes in Piſces, the 
Moon in the eleventh De- 


grce of Tanrus; and 22 


Scruples, 

The Original of the 
Samaritans, out of a Co- 
lony tranſplanted by the 
King of Afpur; they were 
called Cmthai, becaule 


there came moſt from - 
.Cutb, as Elias Tubites in: 


voce "WV. C mh 


that the Aﬀairs paſſed ſince that time are regiftred. in 


Heaven, 


Whoſo ſaith that Salmanaſſar was. Nabonaſſar 15 de- 
ccived, as afterwards (hall appear ; Neither is [1c any 


} 


othcr 'y 


1% id: HM 
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other but himſclf, and none otherwiſe called, Scaligey 
was bold to call him  Merodac, but he repented of that 


inhis Canons T{agogical. 


Sennacherib. 


F his behaviour to 

_# King Hezekiah ee 
the Prophet Eſay, and the 
High-Pr.clts Annals or 
Chronicles. | 

The Egyptians in Hero- 
dotws tell a molt memo- 
.rable ſtory of this King : 
That going forth with 
his Army againſt Egypt, 
-3t came to pals that one 
night a plague of Mice 
came- upon him, and un- 
- weapon?! his Souldiers by 
devouring their -Harneſs- 
ties of Leather, In me- 
mory whereof the Prieſts 
provided a Statve like this 
Prince in Stone, holding 
a Moule in his hand, with 
this Inſcription. 

"Es #444 Ts Goeewy ewoafong 
[" 

\ Whoe're beholdeth me, let 
him learn to be Religious, He- 
rodot. in Euterp. 

Some ſuppoſe that this 
intends that great foil of 
this Kings Army by the 
hand of an Ang.l. An An- 
gel might do buth, 


" Declination , 


Synchroniſmz. 


Ezekiah King of Fa- 
dah. 

In his time hapned that 
ſtrange Phenomenon when 
the Sun went ten Degrees 
back, Peter Nonius the 
Portugal © diſcourfeth of 
this wonder, and proveth 
it to be a Miracle becauſe 
it was done in the Tem- 
perate Zone: for, ( as 
he proveth ) Jeruſalem is 
{ſo lituate, This he con- 
ceiveth had been no wor- 
der between the Tropicks, 
But he is twice deceived, 
I. Becauſe the Sciatericks 
teach, that if in the Tem- 
perate Zone a Plain be 
clevated lels than the Suns 
the ſame 
would come to pals. 2. He 
ſuppoleth the wonder to 
be in the Shadows go- 
ing back, which was not, 
but in the Regrels of the 
Sun it (lf; for the Sha- 
dow might have gone 
back naturally. 


This 
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Sennacherib, 


This Sennacherib was ſlain by his Sons in the Temple 
of Fupiter #u5:@>, or Niſroc. See the Reaſon in Rabbi 


Solomon upon that place. 


See alſo the Hebrew Edition 


of Apocryphal Tobit, the firſt Chapter, 


G—————_—. 


Aſarbaddon. 


HE Reigned after the 
death of his Father, 
and after this King we 
read of no Succeſſor he 
had; and therefore Hiſto- 
ry guided by the Circum- 
ſtances of Time concludes 
that this was the next Vi- 
ciſfitude, wherein the 4ſ- 
ſyrians again - loſe their 
Power, and the Babyloni- 
ans continue and end this 
firſt Monarchy. 

Some have thought that 
_ the Kings of Babel only 
in this laſt Succeſſhon were 
ſet forth by the Golden 
Head: So Hugh Broughton 
a moſt learned man. But 
there is nothing to defend 
this Tenet but his Authori- 
ty, and that he ſhall have 
in ſome other thing. 

The betrer to under- 
fiand the Babylonijþ Mo- 
narchy, we will {et 
down their Succeſſion, 
which Ptolemy hath rc- 
corded from Nabonaſſar, 

to 


—— 
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_ 


Aſarhaddon. X 
to the end of this King- 


Synchroniſmi. 


precious. Monument it is, 


dom. Scaliger made much. as Sethnr Cihvifius truly 
of this rare Canon, but conceived of it. 


obtained it not in: the. 


perfection : Sethus. Calviſins hath the right, which 
he obtained: of an Engliſh-man the then Dean of 


Paul's., 


a — 


Lo — > — 


The firſt King in this laſt Dynaſti of Afhur was 


Nebuchadnezars 


I OR the Compoſiti- 
IJ -'on of his Name, fee 
what Scaliger faith, where 
he ſetteth down the Sim- 
ples. of the Babyloniſh 
Names. IL ws 
The Canon calls him 
NePfoxoadoone@-, and there 
he {ucceedeth Nafomnadeons 


er” fo Nabopolaſſar was 
the Father of Nebuchazne- 
Zarc He is called ' fome-" 


times Nebuchadonoſor. That 
tie was the Son of- Nabopo- 
laſſar, this Canon in Exſe- 
bas, p. 39. faith plainly in 
theſe words , 
NefomAdortge m.780; Ne- 
Rexedbyoop, This was put 
in by Evuſebizs, or «le 
left out of that Canon 
which we have in the Ar- 


chives. . 


Func-. 


Synchronsſmi. 


UDAH carried Cap- 
F tive the firſt and ſecond 
time, 

In his time flouriſhed 
the Prophet Daniel, the 
moſt learned among the 
Captives, 

Daniel built a ſtately 
Tower at Echatane in Mes. 
dia, which Fofephus ſaith 
was to be' ſeen in his 
days, no way diminiſhed 
by age, but remaining in 
the ſame freftrand ſump- 
tuous manner wherein it 
was firſt exc&ted, PFoſeph.. 


- lib. 0; &73» 


After the Captivity of. 
Fehijakim, Nebuchadnezar 
came up alfo againft Fe- 
hsjachin, and carried ' him 
allo away Captive 3 for, 
ſaith he, thoti Fehojachin | 

ark: 
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Nebucbadnezar, 

Funccius theretore doth 
ill to make Nebuchadne- 
Zar to be the ſame with 
Nabopolaſſar ; which Cal- 
vifius hath obſerved, and 
for other and better rca- 
{ons refuted. 

Megaſthenes the Perſian 
thus writeth of this King, 

NafuoSegmg@ Heguni- 
vs &AuuwTHg Or, Enuſeh. p. 41, 
&c. i. C.: Thatthis Nebu- 
- chadnezar was more famous 
than great Hercules , and 
that he ſubdued Lybia, 4- 
fra, &c. 

The ſame Author re- 
porteth, that the Chal- 
deans relate that'this King 
-returning home tell mad 3 
and being in a Fanatick 
vein,foretold the Deltructi- 
on of Babel. 

"Ew 5 NaCuiodegop©;, 
® Bafunuyio, TW vENST al 
ugly wegaſhine cpporls » 
F u75 BnaG ipds agg! ? 
w72 Caoinna Bin Sm 
lar wologs meigas eveony. 
"HEZes Thegons newer » © 
that is, -T Nebuchadonoſor, 
O Babylonians, foretel your 
Ruine, which neither Belus 
our Progenitor, nor our God= 


deſs Beltis ſhall be able to 


a 


perſwade the Fates to re- 
move away. There ſhall. 


come 


Synebroniſmi. 
art no better than thy Fa- 
ther; and taunted the King 
with a Proverb of thoſc 
days, 

FOO me272D - 
mY? HIARY PIN 

_—— 
Which in plain terms is, 
From a bad Dog will never 
come good Puppies, Which 
isall one with that of the 
Greeks , Kaxs uiegrQ@- 1S- 
x09 by. 

For this fee the Fews 
Chronology, or the Seder 
Olam Rabba. 

Nebwchadnezar maketh 
War -with Pharao Neco, 
for his Pride which he 
conceived out of the Vi- 
Etory which he had gotten 
of King 7oftas, 

Of this Neco, Herodotrs 
makecth mention, and cf 
- great Battcl which he 

c upet with the Syriansat 
ro 

Kat Svenim m4{n 6 Nee 
as oviuCaroy oy Mayday 
MKNG. 

' Nebuchadnezar deſtroy- 
eth the Star of Tyre in the 
Reign of Ithobalus. Phi- 
loſtratus apud Foſephum in 
Hiftorus Phanicum. Seder 
Olam Rabba in the Aﬀts of 
Nebuchadnezar, 

k k 2 Ne- 
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Nebuchadnezar. 
come a ' Perſian Mule, &©c, 
meaning Cyrus. Cetera Vi- 

de pag. 41. Euſebii Scali- 
 geraill, 

The Author intendeth 
that ſtory of this King 


Synchroniſmi, 
Nebuchadnezar is dri- 
ven from men, and fal- 
ling mad, liveth no other 
life than a Beaft.. This he + 
did till ſeven Times- had 
paſſed over him. Daniel, 


Seder Olam Rabba, Foſe- 
phuse 


recorded by Daniel, that 
he was among the- Beaſts, 
Oc. 

Thus Megafthenes hath ſtoried. 

Beroſus the Chaldean relateth alſo the notable Expe- 
ditions of this- famous Prince, and of his ſumptuous 
Buildings; and to him he attributeth the Walls of Ba- 
bylon, the Temple of Belus, the Horts penfilesz and re- 
proveth the Greeks for their vanity in making Semi- 
rams the Founder of that famous City: which allo is 
the conceit of Annius in the Life of Semiramis, where 
he introduceth his Beroſis to aver that Semiramis built 
this Place from a Town toa City 3 where the. Monk, 
by a neceſſary and egregious oblivion, forgot: his Me- 
thod, aud made a matchle(s Author contradict him- 
ſelf. Were there no other reaſon to diſprove this falfe 
Beroſus , but this one, it alone were ſufficient 3 when 
we tind that Annizs his Beroſus' ſetteth peremptorily 
down that Semiramis built Babylon, and yet Beroſus in 
Foſeph and Euſebius Pamphilus ſetteth down the quite 
contrary, and reprehendeth the Greeky for their vanity 
in aftrming that which the other Beroſizs doth. For 
the building of Babylon, notwithſianding it is certain 
that Nimrod began, Belus continued, and Semiramis 
encloſed it with a Wall : but not that great and migh- 
ty Wall; for this was the work of our King) as alſo 
the Horti penfiles, which Curtins and Diodoras witnels 
to have been done by a Prince of Syria, at the requeſt 
of his Wife the Qucen, whom Herodotus calleth Nito- 
eras, as Scaliger conceiveth. _ 


Nebuchadnezar allo built the Temple of Be}, and 
in 
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Nebuchadnezar. 

in fine ſet his laſt hand to the entire conſummation of a 
ſumptuous City; which makes him cry out in the height 
of his ambition, w=223 haroxX0 522 oc. Is not 
this Great Babel which T have built ? &c. Dan. 4. 

This Nebuchadnezar, after he had ruled over Babet 
43 years, he fell into a Diſeaſe, and died, Beroſwus in 
Foſepho adverſius Ptol. Appion. Canon. His death was 
ſudden according to Megaſthenes 3 for he faith that when 
he made an Oration to the Babyloniaus, he ſuddenly va- 


233 


niſhed, See the Fragment in Foſephus, Africanus, or - 


Scaliger. 


—— 


Hevil Merodac; Synchroniſmi. 


N Ucceeded after Nebu- JE reſtored to his - 


chadnezar;, faith the liberty. 2. King. Se- 
afore-named Beroſus, and der Olam Rabba. 
Megaſthenes ; they ſay al- 
ſo, for his Libidinous courſes he was ſlain by his' Siſters. 


Husband Nerigloſoroor, who Reigned after him in his | 
ſtead. This Nerigloſoroor muſt be he whom Damel calls - 


Belſhazar. 


| Belſhazars 
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Belſhazar-. 


7 His was the laſt King 

of this Monarchy. 
'Why the Canon, and Be- 
roſus, with Mepaſthenes, 
ſhould call him as they 


do, the reaſon may be, 


becauſe theſe Kings had 
new names when they 
came to the Crown, and 
thoſe were named from 
their Gods. So this King 
being a private man might 
be called Nerigloſoroor 3 
but when he had the 
Kingdom he was honou- 
red with the name of 
Bel, and called Belſha- 
Zar, 
This King maketh an 
Impious Feaft, and pro» 
fanes the Veſſels of God's 
Houſe to quaff in to the 
honour of Shac; for ſo 
theſe Feaſt-days were cal- 
led, Eaxiae nuvear: and 
they were like the Roman 
Saturnalia, as we have 
ſaid, and as Beroſis ex- 
poundeth in Athenew, 
and Caſaubon out of him 
Scaliger allo in his Notes 
upon 4the Greek Frag- 
ments. 
In this Feaſt the King's 
heart was: very merry : 


S ynchroniſmi. 


JH interpoſeth ſome 
J Kings in this laſt Suc- 
ccflion more than what 
the Scripture maketh 
mention of, and there- 
fore mult herein be neg- 
Ie&ted, and left tothe frut- 
tion of his proper {\enſe. 
The trueſt opinion ts 
grounded upon Gods own 
Prophecy to the Fews, that 
they ſhould ſerve Nebu- 
chadnezar , his Son, and 
his Sons Son 5 that 
was FErvilmerodac and 
Belſhazar > and it is ob- 
fervable that the Abſtract 
afore-mentioned {etteth 
down the Succeſſion, 
though not in the ſame 
order, yet at the ſame 
number : His words are, 
—X) x.94Kns 4 Oyacut- 
gofty, ame Ne.dugodoyo- 
op » UWP 5 TeTv5, Bharacup, 
X) Bapetuy, vids owns, KC. 
He inverts the order, 
which might not be his 
error, but the Scribes: 
*rwas facile, and more 
likely, 

This Order and num- 
ber alſo the Seder Olam 
exactly retains, 


the 
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the manner is expreft by the Prophet Daniel. In the 
midiſt of this profule joviality God interpoſeth his doom z 
his fate is written in Chaldee upon the Wall, 
PD"Þ —<pn te) eNIly 
And now 'tis plain toread 5 
Meneh. For God hath numbred this Kingdom, 
and finiſhed it, 4 
Tekel. God hath weighed this Golden Head in 
the Balance, and found it wanting. 
Perez, This Kingdom is divided , and given t0 
the Medes and Perſians. 
In the ſame Night was Belſhazar the King of the- 
Chaldeans ſlain. | 


—_ -; 
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DESCRIPTION 


USE 


OF THE 


Terreſtrial Globe. 


HE Terreſtrial or Eartbly Globe is an ar«- 
tificial Repreſentation of the Earth: 
and Water under that formand hgure - 
of Roundnels which -they are ſuppo- 
{ed to have, deſcribing, the Sitwration, . 
and meaſuring the Compals of the 
I bole Frame, and deſcribing - the Si-- 
tuation and - mcafuring the Diltances:; 
of all the Parts. 

The Deſcription iscither of the Earth and Water both to- 
gether, and it is done by Circles, or of the Water confidercd - 
by it {cIf 3 and is not ſo much a Deſcription of that, as of the 
Mariner's Courſe upon it, or to ſhew The Way of a Ship »pon + 
. And this 4s done by Lines called. Rumbes, which are 
not all Circles, but otherwiſe drawn according, to the Point of: 
the Compaſr, at which the Mariner ſets forth.” But of the 
Compaſs and theſe Lines in the ſecond place z and ftirftof the.. 
Deſcription of the Whole Frame by Circles Now look-what 
Circles were zmagined upon w_ Earth, the ſame are expreſſed: 


4 7 
? 

214,: Y : 
att 2H LET 


The Deſcription and Uſe of F: 


a e.. 


upon, or framed without the Globe 3 and they are the Greater, 
or the Leſr7. The Great Circles without the Globe are two; 
the Meridian and the Horizon : the one of Braſs, the other of 
Wood, Circles indced they are not ſo properly called ; for, 
in the rigorous ſenſe, no Lineis ſuppoſed to have any breadth, 
as both theſe have: But that was for the more convenience ; 
for ſomething more than ordinary was to be written upon 
them. And morcover they could not have been fo diſpoſed 
of, as they are, without the Globe, if they had not been ex- 
a& Lines. But Uſe will have it ſo, and we mult call chem the 
Meridian and Horizontal Circles. 


Of the Meridian without the Globe. 


HE Braſs Meridian is divided into four <qual Parts or 
Quadrants, and cach of them ſubdivided into go De. 
grees, that is, 36o for the whole Circle. The reaſon why 
this Circle is not divided into: 360 Degrees throughout , but 
{till Kopping at the goth, and then again beginning 10, 20, 
30, &c. is, becauſe the Ules of this Meridian, ſo far as in De- 
grees they are concern'd, require not above that Number, As 
for Example : One uſe of the Meridian is to ſhew the Elevati- 
on of the Pole, but the Pole cannot be elevated above go De- 
grces. Another is to ſhew the Latitude ordiſtance of a Place 
trom the Equator, which alſo can never exceed the fourth part 
of the Circle; for no Place can be further diſtant from the Equa- 

tor than the Pole, which is juſt that number of go Degrees. 
Upon one of the North Quadrants of this Meridian, of 
ſome Great Globes, the Climes are ſet to the ſeveral Degrees of 
Latitude; and the Length of the longeſt Day under the ſeve- 
ral Climes : which (if the Geographers would think ſo) might 
very fitly be placed on the Leſſer Globes; for-it were but divi- 
ding a Quadrant of the wrong ſide of the Meridian into 90 
Degrees, and there would be room enough. In ſome other 
Globes the Climes are caſt into a Table,and pictured npon ſome 
void ſpace of the Globe. But the Divition upon a Quadrant 
of the Meridian, 15 much more artificial, as hereafter (hall be 
underſtood, And the xcaſon why a North Quadrant only need 
, ko 
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to be divided, is, becauſe for the Climes of the Southern La- 
titude the reaſon is the ſame. * And the reaſon why the Divi- 
fion is made upon a North Quadrant rather than the South, 
is, becauſe our Globes are fitted tor-our Selves, andall our ſhare 
of the Earth lieth in the North Latitade. 


Of the Axel and Poles of the Globe, and 
of the Flour Circle. 


ROM the North and South Ends of this Meridian a ſtrong 
Wyre of Braſs or Iron is drawn, or ſuppoſed to be drawn 
( for the Artificers do not always draw it quite through ) by 
the Center of the Globe, repreſenting the Axel ef the Earth : 
The North End whereof ftandeth for the North, the South End 
for the South Pole of the Earth. Upon the North End a (mall 
Circle of Braſs is ſet, and divided into two equal parts, and 
each of them-into twelve, that is, twenty four in all. This 
Circle is the only one above the Globe, which is not imagined 
upon the Earth, but is there placed to ſhew the Hour of the 
Day and Night, in any place where the Day and Night exceed 
not 24 Hours ; therefore it is called Cyclus Horarius, the Hour 
Circle, for which purpoſe it hath a little Braſs Pin turning a- 
bout upon the Pole, and pointing to the ſeveral Hours, which 
therefore is called the Index Horariuzs. | 
The ſmall Circle is framed upon this ground, that in the 
Dinrnal Motion of the Heaven 15 Degrees of the Equinodtal riſe 
up in the ſpace of every one Hour, that is, 360 Degrees, or 
the whole Circle in the ſpace of 24. So that the Cyclus Horarius 
i5 to be framed to that Compaſs, as that every twenty fourth 
part of it, or one Hour, is to bear proportion to 15 Degrees 
of the Equator below it. And ſo in turning the Globe about, 
one may perceive, that while the Pin is moved from any one 
Hour to another, juſt 15 Degrees of the EquineGial will riſe up 
above the Horizon upon one fide, as many more go down be- 
low it on the other {ide. But this Circle 15 not much for the 
Geographer's ule, : 
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of the Horizon. 


575 HE other Great Circle without the Globe is the Horizon ; 
upon Which ( yet notas due to this Circle more than any 
other, but becauſe there is more xoom ) the Geograpbers ſet 
down the 12 Signs with their Names and CharaGters. . 
And becauſe every Sign of the Zodzack, containeth 3o De. 
grees, which is 360 for the whole Circle, the Horizon is divi- 
ded into 360 Degrees indeed as it ought, but not from 10, 25, 
39, 40, ſo throughout, but by Thirtics, that is, 10, 20, 3o, 
and 10, :0, 3o, and foalong, to make the diviſion conform. 
to the 12 Signs, to each of which, as I ſaid, is allotted the 
number of 35-Degrees,' 'And the reaſon of that is in reference 
to the Sun's Annual Motion,in the Courſe whereof he diſpatch- 
cth every day one Degree under or over. So that he paſſeth 
through each of the Signs in, or in much about the ſpace of 
36 Days. So that, though ſome of the 12 Months, anſwer- 
ing to the 12 Signs, conlitt of one Day more than thirty, and 
one of two Days 1lefs, yet take them one with another, and the 
Days of every Month correſpond tothe ſeveral Degrees of eve-. 
ry Sign, cr without any confiderable difference. And after 
that rate,. or much about it, they are placed upon the Horizon, 
to (hew in what Degrce of what Sign the Sun is every day of 
the year. And to this purpoſe there is {ct doven upon the fare 
Horizon a Kalendar, and that of three forts in ſome Globes 
of - two inthe moſt, the one whereof is called the Fulian, or 
014, the other the Gregorian, or New Accompt, reckoning this 
latter tendaysbefore the former, and the third fort, where it 
is found, thirteen. Now though it be true, that the greateſt 
part- of that which is written upon the Horizon , more nearly 
concerneth the Celeſtial than the Terreſtrial Globe; yct it is not- 
altogether-unuſeful here: and eſpecially it will be'nothing out 
of.the Geogyapher*s way to take along with him the ground of 
Nitterence in the three, principally in the two ſorts of Kalendarv. . 
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The Reaſon of the Difference in Computation be- 
twixt the Old and New Accomprts. | 


A Year is that ſpace of time in which the Sxx goeth 
. through the whole Circle of the Zodiack, as from 
the Tropick, of Cancer, to the Tropick, of Capricorn, and ſo to 
the Tropick, of Cancer again 3 or from the Equinofial to the 
Equinoftial, or from any other Point of the .Zodiack to the 
fame again. Now, becauſe of the unequal Motion of the 
Sun (depending upon reaſons deeply engaged in the Thee- 
rical part of the Sphere, and therefore here to be taken-up- 
on truſt ) it ever was, and'yet is, a very hard matter:to de- 
termine exactly in what ſpace of time this Revoltion of :the 


San in the Zodiack, is made 3 inſomuch that oneſaid, that the Cerſorinus le 
Year conſiſted of fo many Days, and how much more or leſs Die Natali, 


no body knoweth. , HH 
This uncertainty brought ſo much confuſion upon the 
Old Roman Kalendars, that Time with them was grown a 
\Commodity, and bought and ſold at a price, Their Prieſts, 
who had to do with. this Afﬀair, having in their power to 
make any ycar longer or ſhorter at their pleaſure; which the 
"Emperor Fzlius Ceſar looking upon as a matter no way be- 
low his greateſt conſideration, adviſed with ſome Egyptian 
Mathematicians about it , by whoſe Inſtructions he found 
that the Sun's yearly Motion in the Zodiack, was performed 
in the ſpace of 365 days, and one fourth part of .a day, or 
{ix hours. | 
The fix od& hours he cauſed to be reſerved 1n ftore till 
every fourth year, that is, till they made 24 hours, or one 
whole day; ſo accounting, that the three firſt years ſhould 
.confiſt of 365 days, and the fourth of 366, one day:mores 
and every fourth year was therefore ( as till it is ) called the 
-Leap Year, and the thing it (clf Intercalation, or putting in be- 
*twixt the Kalendar, | | 
"Twas very much that the Emperor did, and he left as 
much .to do for though it cannot yet be found out _ 
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aRtly in what ſpace. of time the Sn goeth his yearly courſe, 
yet thus. much is made. good by infallible experience, that 
the Emperor's Mathematicians allotted too much: for the 
Number of days they were in the right, for it is certain no 
year can conliſt of more than 365 3 but for the odd Hours, 


- Itis asScertaiy, that they cannot be tewer than five, nor fo ma- 


ny as fix 3 fo that the doubt is upon the Minutes, 60 whereof 
g0 to the making up of an Hour; a ſmall matter one would 
think, and yet how great in the receſs: and conſequence we 
thall (ce. 

Falius Ceſar allotted 365 days and 6 hours to this Revo- 
Jation 3 but the Sun gocth about in leſs time, that is, ( ac- 
cording, to the moſt exaq Accompt ) in 365 days 5 hours | 
49 minutes, and alittle:more 3 fo that the Emperor's year 
is much about 10. minutes greater than the Suy's, which 
muſt of neceſſity breed a difference of fo many minutes eve- 
xy year, betwixt the Tear which the $1 it (elf deſcribes in 
the Zodiack,, and That which is reckoned upon in the Kalen- 
dar; which though for a year or two may pals inſenfibly, 
yet in the ſpace of 134 years it will riſe to an whole Day, 
that is, the Beginning of the year in the Kalendar muſt be 
{et one day back. As: for Example: .Let the year begin 


at the Vernal Equinox or Spring 3 in the Emperor's time that 


FN out to be at the 24th of March,but now this year it fell out 
upon the Toth of March, 1g days backwards, and ſomewhat 
more: and ſo if it be let alone, wili go back to the firſt of 
Arch, and firſt of Febrwary, till Eajtcr come to be on Chriſtmas- 
day, and ſo infinitely. 

To reform this difference in the Accompt, ſome of the 
later Roman Biſhops carneſfily endeavoured : and the thing 
was brought to that perfeion it now ftandeth in ( ſo much 
as it is  ) by Gregory the Thirteenth, in the Year 1582, His 
Mathematicians ( whereof Lilies was the chiet) adviſed him 
thus: That conſidering there had been an Agitation in the 
Comncil of Nice, ſomewhat concern'd in this matter, upon the 
motion of that Queftion about the Celebration of Eafter 3 
and that the Fathers of that Afﬀembly, after due dclibcra- 
tion. with. the. Afironomers of that time, had fixed the Yer- 

nal: 
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nal Equinox at the 21 of March, and conſidering alſo that 
fince that tirne a difference of ten whole days had been paſt 
| over in the Kalendar, that is, that the Vernal - Equinox or 
Spring, which began upon the 21 of March, had prevented 
ſo much as to begin in Gregory's days at the tenth of the ſame, 
10 days difference, or thereabouts; they adviſed that ten 
days (hould be cut off from the Kalendar, which was done,and 
the 10 days taken out of Ofober of that Year 1582.as being the 
Month of that year in which that" Pope was born; ſo that 
when they came to the fifth of the Month, they reckoned 
the 15th, and ſo the Equinox was come up to its place again, 
and hapned upon the 21 of March, as at the Council of Nice. 
\ But that Liizs (ſhould bring back the beginning of the Year 
to the times of the Nicene Comncil, and no further, is to be 


marvelled.at. He ſhould have brought it back to the Em- 


peror's own time, where the miſtake was firſt entred, and in- 


ſtead of 10, cutoff 13 daysz however this is the reaſon why . 


theſe two Kalendars, written upon the Horizon, differ the 
. Tpace of ten days one from the other. And as the Old Ac- 
compt was called the Fulian, from the Empcror, ſo the New 
is called from Gregory the Pope and Lilius the chief Agent, 
the Gregorian or Lilian Accompt : and the Fulian is termed 
the Old Style, the Gregorian the New, as in the converſation 
of Letters betwixt Us and Thoſe on the other fide of the 
Seas we may perceive 3 Theirs to Us bear date ( for the molt 
part.) ſuch a day of ſuch a Month, Stylo- Novo; Ours to 
Them ſuch a Day, Stylo Veteri : And Theirs may be dated 
There, by Their Account, and received here, before they 
were written by Ours. " ET 

For the third Kalendar there need not much be faid, tho 
it be more abſolute than the ſecond 3 for it reduceth the be- 
ginning of the Year to the Emperor's own time, and fo 
leaveth the Old Style 13 days behind, as it ought to do; But 
it is very rarely found upon the Horizons of any Globes, nei- 
ther as yet tranſlated to any Common Uſe. In the outer- 
moſt Limb of the Horizon are ſct down the Names of the 
32 Winds of the Compaſs; to what end will be ſhewed here= 
after, of 
| M m Wis 
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Why the Meridians and Horizons which are ſq 
ſeve: al upon the Earth, are but ſingle without 
the Globe. 


THe Reafon of of this will be plain, it it be conſidercd, 
that the Horizons and AMeridians, in the ule of the Globe, 
are ty bc httcd to any particular place at pleaſure 3 as Oxfurd, 
Woodſtock Abingdon. &c, this could never have been done 
upon thc Globe it [.1t'; for there mult a feveral Horizon and 
aſcvc;al Meridian have paſſed through every City, Town, or 
Calile upon the Globe, which if it had been done, belides the 
* contuſion, the Circles would have put out the Places there- 
fore it was i-geni« uſly deviſed of thoſe who firlt thought up- 
on it, to fect ore Meridian and one Horizon without the Globe 
to ſerve for all: for in this cafe the Globe it {clt may be turn- 
ed and applicd to the Horizon and Meridian with as much 
caſc,as the Horizon and Meridian With irupoſhbility could not 
be applicd to the Globe, as it will hereafter more plainly ap- 
Pcar, than it can do yet. 


Of the Quadrant of Altitude, and the (ompaſs. 


* Orcover than the Circles framed without the Globe, 
Mi two other Appendents are to be noted upon 3 thc one 
xclating to the Miridjan, the other to the Horizon : the fir(t 
is the ©adrant of Altitude, and is a thin Brats Plate repre- 
ſenting the tourth part of a Great Circle, and fo divided in- 
to 90 Degrees, called therefore the Pzadrant; and the 
BPuadrant of Altitude, becauſe it meaſurcth the height of the 
Stars upon the Celeſtial Globe, to which it molt properly be- 
longeth. The bulincſs it hath to do in Geography, is to ſet 


out the Zenith of any Place, and conſcquently to ſhew the 
Angle 
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Angle of Poſition, or Bearing of one Place to another, as 
hereafter ſhall be taught. It is therefore affixed to the Me- 
ridian with a little Screw-p#in, to be removed at pleaſure from 
any Vertical Point of any Place, to the Vertical Point of any 0- 
ther, The ſecond is the Compaſs, which is a Needle touched 
with a Load-ſtone, and (ct in a Box upon the ioot of the Horz- 
zm, upon the South fide, ſuch another as we ſee in ordinary 
Pocket- Dials tor the Sun, The Ule ot it here (as in thoſe) is 
to point out the North and South tor the Reffification of the 
Globe, as (hall bemore plainly faid hereaiter, 


of the Great Circles upon the Globe, and far(s 
of the Meridians. 


T He Great Circles painted upon the Globe are the Meridians, 
the Equator, and the Zodiack, where we mult not think 
much to hear of the Meridians again. That of Brafs without 
the Globe is to ſerve all turns, and the Globe 15 framed to- ap- 
ply it ſelf thexeto. The Meridians upon the Globe will ealily 
be perceived to be of a new and another Uſe. They are 
either the Great or the Leſs ; not that the Greater are greater 
than the Leſ5.for they have all one and the ſame Center,and 
equally paſs through the Poles of the Earth : but thoſe which 
are called Leſs, are of leſs ufc than that which is called the 
Great, though it be no greater than the reli. The Great 15 other- 
Wile called the Fixt and Firji Meridian,to which the Leſs are 
ſecond, and reſpcively moveable. The Great Meridian is 
as it were the Landmark of the whole Sphere, from whence 
the Longitude of the Earth, or any part thereof is accounted, 
Anditis the only Czrcle, which paſhivg through the Poles, ts 
grdduatcd or divided into Degicesz not the whole Circle, but 
the ore half, becaute the Longiatzde is t + be reckoned round 
about the Earth. This Great Meridian might have been 
plantcd in any place, as at Tyrk, orat Richmond, but muft of 
necctlity be ſet in one ceertain place of the Globe or other, as 
Itis in every [cveral Globe, though not in the ſame place i in 
all, 
M 2 
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Concerning the Difference of Geographers in the 
placing of their Great Meridian, and the 
Cauſes pretending thereto. 


] N aſſigning the place of this Firſt or Great Meridian, I ob- 
® ſcrve that the Geographers, whatſoever, ſtill fx it in the 
IVeſtern Parts ; And the Reaſons are, not only becauſe thoſe 
were more diſcovered than the Eaſtern, to thoſe who had 
firſt to do in this matter; but more eſpecially for that the 
proper M:tion of the Sun and Moon is from the Weſt to the 
Faſt, contrary to'their diurnal or daily Motion 3 and there- 
fore the Eclipſes of the Moon are to be obſerved from that 
Part, which is the moſt learned and certain Rule for the find- 
ing out of the Longitudes of Places, by obſerving how much 
fooner the Eclipſe beginneth in a Place more or leſs Weſt 
than another. And moreover, whereloever they place their 
Great Meridian, they (till reckon: the Longitude from Welt 
to Eaſt, that is, till they come up to the 180 Degrees, or 
the Semicircle, where ſome of them ſtay, and begin the Lox- 
gitude again towards the Eft, calling the firſt Half, Eaſtern, 
the other, Weſtern Longitude. But this courſe, howſoever 
Artificial enough, yet is not uſed by the later Geographers 3 
for they account the Loxgitades in the whole Circle throngh- 
out from Weſt, by the Eaſt to Weſt again, ſome few Spa- 
iſh Geographers excepted, who, in the Deſcriptions of their 
New Tadies, reckon the Longitudes quite contrary, from Eaff 
to Weſt ; but which was thwartly in it ſelf, and, in the proof, 
inconliderably done, But as the Geographers well enough 
agreed in the placing of this Great Meridian in the Weſtern 
Parts; ſo they have differed much more than it becomed them 
in aſſigning out the Particular Place. 

The Author of the Greek Geography entitulcd to Ptolomy, 
fxcth the Great Meridian ( as Marinus the Tyrian ( cited: by 
him ) and the Ancients before them) in Hera, or Fnonia 
-one of the Fortunate Iſlands, as they were termed of old, from 
an opinion of ſome ſingular Bleſſings imagined by the Anci- 
ents upon" the Genizs of thoſe Parts, They arenow calted 


by 
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by the Spaniard, Iſlas de Canaria, The Canary-Iſles, better 
known to us by the Wines of that name, for the moſt part 
falſly ſo called. Ptolomy, as Pliny alſo, out of Fuba the Afri- 
can King, findeth out but Six of theſe; but the late Diſco- 
verers meet with Seven, that is, Lancerotta, Forteventura, Te- 
neriffa, Gomera, Fierro, Patma, and the Gran Canary, which 
giveth name to the reſt, For the Situation of theſe Iflands, 
they lie not, as Ptolomy placed them, within one Degree of 
Longitude, or little les, but more ſcattering, and lifted up 
a little above the Tropick, of Cancer, about the thirtieth De- 
gree of the Nortbern Latitude, in that part of the WWeſtern 
( otherwiſe called the Atlantick, ) Ocear which trendeth up- 
on the Coaſt of Africk, and are therefore reckonzd by Geo- 
graphers to the African Tſles, This was the furtheſt part of 
the Earth diſcovered towards the Weſt to thoſe of about 
Ptolomy's time z therefore the Great Meridian was fixed there, 
in the Iſle Hera, or Junonia, as then it was called, now Te- 


nariff; And from this Meridian all the Longitudes in the Greek . 


Geography are taken. 


This the Arabian Geographers knew well enough; but hold- rhe 
ing themſclves not to be inferior ( as indeed they were not ) Meridian. 


either to the Tndefatigation or Skill of the Greek Geographers, 
they hoped: to have the beginning of. Longitude taken from 
them, which thercfore they appointed to be drawn up on the 
uttermoſt Shore of the I/ftera Ocean ten Degrees more Eaft 


than that of Ptolomy but thty deceived themſelves doubly 3 A4lpbraganus 
for firſt, Their Meridian would not be brought into Exam- chap. 10. 


ple by others: and again, itwas ſo improvidently intended, 
as not to ſerve themſelves z for according to the loſs or gains 
of the Sea upon that Shore, their Longitudes have proved to 
be importantly different, rightly enough afligned, but. falti- 
fying with the Place, as they are juſtly ſerved. There is not, 
for the preſent, any very great Uſe to the Geographer-of the A- 
rabick, Meridian more than to know it 3 for the Tarkih Hiſto- 
ries are not ſo compleatly derived down. to us, as to deſcribe 
the Territories by Longitude, or Latitude. And for the Ara- 
bick-Nnbian Geography, Tranſlated into Latin by the Maronites 
though otherwiſe of a rare. and preciouseſteem, yet is not- 

commended; 
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commended for this, That the Dittanccs of Places are there 
ſ:t down by a groſs Menſura ton cf Milcs, and John Leos 
Africa is not fo WL But when the Learned, and long pro- 
miled Geography of ,tbalfed:a the Prince ſhall come to light, 
there can be nothing a ne there without ti-is Meridian. The 
Prince ſetteth down the Longirzede of Mecca 67: Degrees; 
the Greek, eteravey 77 and they are both right, and yet 
they differ te:: f*.u1245 4, for fa much more were their Meridi- 
ans {ct Eaſt or Wei one than the other, Yet neither 15 this 
Merilian preſenily <lugether unuſcfulz for betides the Lon- 
gitudes of ſome Places noted by Saracens, lbategni, and 
oticrs, there 15 a Catalogue of Cities anncxcd to the A- 
ſtronoMical Tables of the King Alphonſus , accounted all 
from tails Great Meridian , but With this difference , That 
whcrcas Abulfedea the Prince fetteth down but ten Dcprees 
diſtance betwixt the Fortunate Iſles, and the Weſtera Shore, 
the Catalogze reckoneth upon 17, and 3o Minutes a Ditfe- 
rence too great to be given over to the Recefſes of the Ocean 
from that Shore; and therefore I know not as yet what can 
be {aid thereto, 

Our own Geographers, the later eſpecially, have affe&cd to 
tranſplant this Great Meridian out of the Canary Iſles into the 
Acores, or Azores, for fo the cerilla will endure to be pro- 
nounced, They were (o called from Acor, which in the Sp4- 
niſþ Tongue ignitics a Goſs-Hawk,, from the great number 
of that Kind, there found at the firſt Diſcovery, though 
now utterly diſappearing. And it is no ſtranger a thing, 
than that Decewber (hould be called by our Sax-2 Forc-fathcrs 
A olFE Mona, that is, Wolf-Month ;, for that in tnoſe days 

this Ile was miſchievouſly peftered with ſuch wild-Bealts, 
and in that Month more ragingly, though now ſuch a beht 
is grown {o forcign to theſc parts, that they are looked upon 
with theſtrangeneſs of a Cam.1, or an Elephant, The 4- 
Zores arc otherwiſe termed Inſule Flandrice, or the Flemiſh 
Iſtes, 'becaulc fome of them have bceu tamouly puleſfed, and 
hrtt;diſcovered' by them, Thcy are now in number Nine 3 
Tercere, S. Michael, S. Mary, S. George, Gratioſs, Pico, Fayal, 


* Corvo, Flores: They arc lituate in the ſame Atlantick Ocean, 
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but North-Welt of the Caries, and trending more upon 
the. Spaniſh Coat, under tne 39 Degree of LatitsJe, or 
thereabouts, Through theſe Tfles the late Geographers will 
have tie Great Meridian to paſs, upon this conceit of recon= 
ciling the Magnetical Pole to That of the World. Their means 
ing is, That thc Needle of the Mariner*s Compaſs, which touch- 
cd with the Miaznet, or Loadftone, in duty ought to point out 


true North and South” Poles of the World in all other Places, 


performeth it only in theſe Jes, whereas for the mott part 
cllewhere it {werveth,or mak<th aVariation from the true Me- 
ridian towards the Eaſt or Weſt, according to the uncqual teme 
per cf the Great Magnet of the Earth : therefore notwithitan= 
ding that the Greek, Meridjan was placed well enough in the 
Canaries, ( as indecd it was, and belt of all, becauſe once fix- 
ed there ) yet it pleaſed them to think that it would bz more 
Artiticial and Gallant to remove it into the Azores, where (as 
they would bear us in hand ) the Magnetical Needle preciſely 
directctly it felt towards the North and Seuth of the whole 


Py 


Frame, without thelcaft Variation, which might feem to be. 


a Natural Meridizi, and theretore to be yiclded unto by that 
of Art, wherclocver placed bcfore. 

This Coincidency Gi the Magnetical Meridiag with that of the 
ISorld, tome of them will have to be in the Wes Carve and 
Flores, the moſt Weſtern : Others in St, Mich.zet ard St. Afary, 
the more Eaſtern of the Azores, *Tis true indced that the 
variation is le(s in theſe Iles, than in fome other Placcs, 
yct it is by expcricnce found, that the Need/e in Corvo North- 
Welicth tour D.grees3 in St. Michael it Noxti-Ealicth fix 
Degrees: And therefore the Great Meridian (hould rath.r 
have becn drawn through Faya!, where the Variation 15 
but thrce D.grees to the Exit; or cfpzcially throug' the 
Cape of Good Hope, where the Needle preciſcly pointeth to the 
True North, without any Variation at all, by a Rivers tide 
thcr:, which therefore the Portzzals have called Rio de 12s A- 
guilas, the River of the Needles. | 

But which is more, the Maznetical Need!: hath no certain 
Po/e in the -Earth at all, and under the very fam? Meridian 
5 found to vary in fome places but three or four Degrees 3 
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in other {eventeen, -and more: and which is worfe ( if it be 
true ) the Variation itſelt hath been lately charged upon with 
a very lirange and ſecret inconliancy by the Profcflor in A- 
Bronomy of Greſham: College. He (aith that the Variation of 
the Needle at Lime-houſe near London, which Mr. Burronghs 
found to be 11 Degrees 15 Minutes, in the Year 1550; Mr, 
Gunter, in the Year 1622, found it to be but four Degrees, 
or very little more; which in the ſpace of 54 years, is a dit- 
ference of ſeven Degrees to the Leſs. So little reaſon is there 
why the Greek, Meridian ſhould give place to the Magnerical, 
belides the great confuſion whictk mult needs follow, as. it 
hath, 

But yet more impcrtinently, the Spaniſh Deſcribers re- 
membred betore, not only account their Longitude from Eaft 
to Welt, utterly againſt all other Geography 3 but not con- 
tented with the Greek, Arabian, or any Magnetical Meri- 
dian, mult needs reckon their Indies from that of Toledo. 
But they are very few that take this Courſe, and this Prag- 
matical Meridian is only found upon a Map or two, but bath 
not as yet gotten (nor is.it like todo ) any relation to the 
Globe. 

As the cafe ſtandeth with the Great Meridian, the ad- 
vice and counſel of Stevinus a Dutch Geographer is very much 
to the purpoſe 3 That the Great Meridian ſhould be brought 
back to the Fortunate Iſlands again,that one certain Ile of the 
{eyen ſhould be choſen; and in that, one certain place, 
Exigaus quidem, ſed notabilis & perpetuus, AS ſmall, but as no- 
table and perpetual as *tis poſſible. The Ifland he aſſigned 
was Tenariff, thought to be the ſame with Ptolomy's Hera, 
or Junonia : The Place Pico de Teide, or el Pico, the Peak; 
a Mountain ſo called from the ſharpneſs of the top and 
therefore the place is Locus exiguus, as Small as could be, and 
*tis Perpetual , for Hills are everlaſting: and as notable, for 
by the reports of ſome in Fulius Scaliger it rifeth above three- 
ſcore Miles in height :. which though it be more than is ge- 
nerally believed, yet thus much is, That it is the higheſt 
Mountain in the World. . 


This 
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© This Fobuſon, a great Maltcr of this Art, conlidering with 
himſelt, though in his If.r Globe of the year 1602 he had 
made the Great Meridian to paſs through the 1fes Corvo and 
Flores yet fince that, in his greater of the year 1616 he hath 
it draws upon the Peak in Tenariff, as he exprefſeth himfelt in 
a void place of the Globe. Only, whereas he addeth, that by 
this mcans the Aravick Meridian and That of Ptolomy will bc 
all one upon the matter ( which ke ſaith was fic to be admo- 
niſhcd ) it muſ} needs be niltaken. *Tis true, thit the Ca- 
naries lie near upon the Coaſt of Africk : But the Arabians 
mean not this ſo much by the uttermolt Shore, as the uttcr- 
moſt Points of the Weſtern Land running along by the 
Screights of Gebal Taric, or Taric's Hill, as they rightly ( wc 
Gibralter ) call it, where the Pillars of Hercules were {ct of 
old, as our Storits deliver; but of Alexander they ſay,to whom, 
and not to Hercules, the Aravick Nubian Geographer aſcribcth 
this Labor, naming there the very Artihcers which that great 
King provided himſelf of to force out the Streightz which 
may poſlibly be the reafon why the Arabians. ( over and above 
their Ambition of Change.) draw their Great Meridian by this 
Part, in honcur to Alexander. whom therefore they call not 
ſo, but Dhilcarnain, that is, The Man of the two Horns, tor that 
he joyned the Ends of the known World together by thoſe 
Piliars in the Eaſt upon one (ide, and theſe in the Welt on the 
other. Which ſeeing it is ſo, the Reducing of the Greaz Me- 
ridian to Tenariff again, will be fo far from cloling with that of 
the Uttermoſt Weltern Shore, that according to the Account 
of ſome they will ttand at 15 Degrees diltance one from the 
other, which alſo maketh {hew of ſome reafon of the Diſa- 
greement betwixt Abulfeda the Prince, and the Ring 4/phon- 
ſus, in aſſigning the difference of the Arabick, Meridian trom 
the Greek, 'the Prince allowing but 10, the Catalogue 17 De- 
grees, which was noted before. be 
For any concurrence therefore of the Greek and Arabick, Me+ 
ridians by this means,we are not to take the Geographer*s word z 


but nevertheleſs to embrace this Alteration ot his Courſe in - 


bringing the Greek Meridian to his place again, 
N n The 
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The ſame Advice of Stevinus is commended and taken by 
Will. Bleau (a man very like to, if not the very fame with ohn- 
Jon himſclf ) Cap. 4. of his firſt Part, which teacheth the Uſe 
of the Globes, according to the Improper Hypotheſis of Ptolo- 
my, ( as the Title termeth it ) per terram quieſcentem. For the 
{:cond Part maketh good the ſame Ule of the Celeſtial and 
Terreſtrial Spheres, by the Suppolition of Copernicus, per ter- 
ram mobilem. His words are, Longitude alicujus loci, &c. The 
Longitude of any Place is an Arch of the Equator comprehen- 
ded butween two half Meridians, the one paſſing through the 
Place it ſelf, the other through the High Mountain called Pico 
de Teide in Tenariff, Qui tim in maximo noſtro Globo Terreſtrj 
( faith he ) quam in vari Tabulis Geographicis 4 nobys editis pro 
Initio Longituditits terre aſſumptus eſt, & pro eo in hac deſcriptione 
ſemper aſſumatur, 8c. And *twill never be well with Geography 
till this be believed in, and made the common and unchange- 


able Practice. 


What Courſe is to be taken with this Variety of 
Meridians, and how followed or neglefed 
by the Geographers. 


AT now if one may make fo bold as to give Law to the 
: A Geographers,it cannot be denied but that the readieſt and 
leaſt entangling way of reckoning the Loxgitudes, is to meet 
again upon the firſt Meridian in 7 enariff, but for want of this, 
and till it can be reliſh'd univerſally, the likeft way to the Beſt, 
is for the D.fſcribers cither of the Whole, or any part of the. 
Earth, not to fail of ſetting down the ſeveral Meridians ob-. 
' taining asthen: alſo the Difference of Longitude betwixt theſe 
Meridians, and laſtly, which of thoſe they mean to go by.. 
If I were to draw up ( if I could ) a New. Geography of the 
whole Earth, This, or. the like to this, ought to prepare to. 
the Deſcription. 

That the Great Meridian by the moſt Ancient Greek Geogra- . 
phers was made to paſs through the Fortunate lands, now cal- 
kd: the Canaries : That from thence it was tranſlated by the 
Arabians 


the Terreſtrial Globe. 


Arabians to the uttermoſi Point of the Weltern Shore: That 
our own Geographers removed it into the Azores, placing it 
{ome of them in St. Michael, others in Corvo : That the Belt of 
them brought it back to the Canaries again, and drew it upon 
the Pico in Tenariff 3 the ſame, or thought to be the ſame with 
Ptolomy's Funonia : That the Difference of Longitude trom E! 
Pico to the Arabian Meridian is 10 Degrees more Eaſt, accor- 
ding to Abulfeda the Prince. From Pico to the Iſl of St. Mi- 
chael 9 Degrees: From Pico to Gorvo 15 3 and both ſo much 
more Weſt : And ſuch, or ſuch a Meridian I mean to follow. 

To this very purpoſe the ſame Abulfedain the Introduction 
to his Geography. It is received by Tradition ( faith he) that 
the Inhabiced Earth beginneth at the Weſt in the Fortnnate 
Iſles, as they are called, and lying waſte as now. From theſe 
Iſlands ſome take the Beginning of Longitude; others from 
the Weſtern Shore, The Diffcrence of Longitude is 10 De- 
grees accounted in the Equator, &&c, As for the Longitudes 
reckoned in this Book, they are all taken from the Shores of 
the Weſtern Ocean 3 and therefore they are 10 Degrees ſhort 
of thoſe which are taken from the Fortwnate Iſles, &c. 

If we now exa& (as I think we may) to this Rule, which 
hath been lately done by our own Deſcribers eſpecially,we may 
perhaps find it otherwiſe than we thought for. 

Here it will not need to take much notice of thoſe who have 
deſcribed the Situation of Countries by the Climes and Paral- 
lels: Thus much only, That they had as good as ſaid nothing. 
I confe(s I conclude under this Cenſure the very good Author 
of the Eſtates die Mond, tranſlated by Grimſtone. But it was 
to benoted : For what if I\ay that Great Britain lieth under 
the 9th and 13th Climates of the Northern Temperate Zoxe 
( as 'tis no otherwiſe deſcrib'd to the Site by a Geographer of 
our own ) is this to tell where England is? No more than to 
tell where the Streights of Anian are, much about the ſame 
Clime ard Parallel, and yet 160 Degrees diſtant, and more. 

They are not much more accurate who Deſcribe the Situa- 
tion of Countries by their Letitudes only, as the Gentleman 
in his Deſcription of Hentingdon-ſvire inſerted into Mr, Speed + 
and the moſi Learned Sir Henry.Spelmen in his Deſcription of 
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Norfols, It is no more to ſay the Situation of this or that Place, 
than of ary other in the whole Spinere Iying under the ſame 
Paril'el.- But to ſay-the truth.By rexſon of the Variety of Mert- 
diansthe Longitedes were grown to ſuch an nncertain and con= 
tuſed pa(s, that it was not every Man's work to ſet them down, 
Mr. Carew in his Survey of Cornwal f(etteth down that Shirc 
-1n-the Longitude of 6 Degrees (l bclieve he meant 16 )) as 
molt mn account : But what docs he mean by that ? or what 
manner of Account is'it which mott men ule -in this caſe ? 
Norden in the Introduction to his Sprcnlum Britannie laith, 
That the Center of this Land, which he taketh to be about 
Titbury-Caitle in Stafford: ſhire, is 21 Degreccs and 25 Minutes 
of Longitude. But from'what Meridian all this while ? for the 
Longitude may be many Degrees more or lels,- or jult ſo-much 
as he faith, and'yer all may be true, 4, | 
Mr.' Speed more particularly profeſſeth to bollow Mercator , 
as in aſſigning the Longit#de of Oxford, he faith, that it is dt- 
itant from the Welt 19 Degrees 20 Minutes by. Mercator's 
Mecaſurei- So Mr. William Burton in the: Deſcription of -Leice- 
fer-ſbire Bat how are we the wiſer for this ?* Mercttor's Mca- 
ſure was not the ſame for in his Globe dedicated to the Lor4 
Granvella+,-the Great Meridian paſſeth through the Canaries ; 
but in his great Map,through the Azores. Mr.Gabriel Richard- 
fon, in the' State of Europe, yet more diltindly: telleth his 
Reader,iThat the Longitudes in his Book [hall be taken from 
that Meridadiwhich paſſeth through the Azores: But whether 
trom thaDiiSe; Michael, or from the other in Corvo, is not ſet 
down; and yet the Difference is 7 Degrees and more. But 
hear laſtly the Kingdoms Geographer: in the Preface to his Bri- 
tannia: At inſumulabunt jam Wathematici & in crimen vocabunt 
'quaſt- in Geographicis Latitudinis & Longitudinis Dime fionibus 
'tbto Calo aberrarim. Audi queſo : Tabuilas Aſtronomicas, novix, 
antiquas, manuſcriptas',, Oxonienſes, Cantabrigienſes, Regis 
Henrici Quintt diligenter contuli, In Latitudine a Ptolomeo 
plurimum diſcrepant inter ſe fere conſpirant : nec tamen Terram e 
ſus Centro dimotam eſſe cum Stadio exiſtimo. His igitur uſits 
ſam, In. Longitudine autem nullus conſenſus,  concentus- nullus, 
Quid! igitur fazeren ? Cum Recentiores perpendiculum: navigats- 


113, 
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ria pyxide Magnete ill:tum inter Azores inſulas rea Pelum Bore- 
alem reſpicere deprehenderim1, inde Longitudinis Principinm tan- 
quam a Primo Meridiano cum illis dixi quam nec ubique Moutgas 
permenſus ſun: So the Learned Camden. Wha note by the 
way, That if the Tranſlator hath rendied the Book no bettcr 
than he hath this Clauſe of the Preface, the beſt courſe will te 
tor thoſe that can, torcad it in the Latin. The Author's mean- 
ing, | think was ti1s, 

But now ( faith he ) the Mithematicians will accuſe and 
call me in queſtion, as it I were altogethcr out in my Ge:grar 
phical Dimenſions of Latitude and Longitude : But pray hear me : 
I diligently compared the Manuſcript Altronomical Tables cf 
Henry the V. as well the old, as the new, Calculated for ihe 
Meridians tome of Oxf.rd, others for that of Cambridge: Ia 
Latitude | tound them to differ from Prolomy. very much, bat 
well cnough agreeing among themſelves; and yet I cannot 
thi k that the Earth is any whit ftartled alide from its Center, 
as Stadius did, Theſe: Tables therefore I made uſe of, but in 
the Longitzde | found no agreement at all. What (hould I 
690? Conliderivg that the Modern Geographers had tound that 
the Needle of the Marincrs Compaſs, touched with the Load- 
ſtone, dircEtiy pointeth to the North Pole by the Azorian Iiles, 
I did as they did, and took the beginning of Longitade from 
thence, as from the fiift Meridian but which Lhave. not 
always ſet down exactly, or toa Minute, 

And now the leali that can be expected is, that tlie Long#- 
tu1es of all Places in the Britannia arc accounted from the Me- 
ridian which paſſeth by the Azores : But from which of the 
Ateridians ? Vi it be as the Book «xprefieth,ab Vitimo Occidente, 
*tis from that of Corvo; then the, Mathcmaticians have cauſe to 
complain 3 for all the Longitudes arc talle, But I can perceive 
that the Geographer, though otherwiſe molt accomplithed, yct 
was not ſo well ſeen in this Picce of the Skillz for though it 
be pretended in the Preface, that all the Longitzdes in the De- 
{cription flrould be taken from the Azores, yetin ſxtting dovn 
the Longitude of Oxford, he faith, That as he hath it from 
the Mathematicians of the Place, it is 22 Degrees trem the 

Fortunate Iſands, which can ncver te. true for. *tis but 19) 
| {: 0:44, 
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from the Azores, reckoning by St. Michael. But this is not all: 
In afhgning the Longitude of Pen-wen-las, or The Lands-end in 
Cornwal, he faith that is 17 Degrees a Fortanatis Inſulis vel 
potins Azoris, from the Fortanate Jſlands, or rather from the 
Azores. But is the Difference ſo ſmall did he think ? Bur 9 


'Degrees at leaſt, 


But I find by the Longitudes that Mercator was the Man that 


ſet up all theſe for Geographers. 


Mercator firſt of all kept himſelf to the Greek, Meridian, as 
Appian, Gemma Frifius, Maginus, and others but underſtan- 
ding by Francis of Deip, an experienced Mariner, that the 
Compaſs had no Variation in the Iſlands of Capo Verde, and 
by others, that it had very little in Tercera, and St. Mary of the 
Azores z but not any at all in the Ile Corve: that he might 
g0 a mean way to work, and comply with the Common Meri- 
dian of the World ( as he took it to be ) he made his Great 
Meridian to paſs ( as himſelf faith ) betwixt the Iſles of Capo 
Perde and the Azores 3 that is, through the Iſles of St. Michael 
and St. Mary, which was afterwards taken for Example by 
Plancins, Sanderſon, and the common ſort of others; fo that 
lictle or no notice at all was taken of the Meridian by Corvo, no 
not by thefe of the biggeſt expeQation, as Mr. Carpenter, 
Mr. Cambden, Mr. Speed, and the reſt; although this alſo was 
the known Meridian of ſome Globes of the very ſame Times, 
and before that, that is, before they had ſet their laſt Hand to 
their Deſcriptions. And 'tis no marvel; for Mercator's Longi- 
t#des were more exactly accounted than before, and therefore 
they might well take his Meridian along with them, And "twas 


- not amiſs to goby the moſt received ; but then they ſhould have 


faid ſo, and withal, have ſet down the three ſeveral Meridians 
at leaſt, and the difference of Longitude betwixt them 3 and 
all this with more diſtin&ion than ſo, that another man ſhould 
come after them to tell themſelves what Meridian they went by. 


And thes much of the Firſt, or Great Meridian. 


Of 
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Of the Leſſer Meridians, 


* HE Lefler are thoſe Black, Circles which you ce to paſs 
& through the Poles.,and ſucceeding to the great at 10 and- 
10 Degrees, as in moſt Globes 3 or as in ſome, at 15 and 15 
Degrees difference. 


Every Place, never ſo little more Eaſt or Weſt than another, . 


hath a ſevcral Meridian. Shotover hath a dittin&. Meridian 
from Oxford, becauſe more Eaſt 3 Oſney hath not the ſame as 
near as it is, for it lieth Weſt of the City, the exadt Meridian 
whereof mult paſs directly through the middle; yet becauſe of 
the huge diſtance of the Earth from the Heavens, all theſe 


Places, and Places much further off, may be ſaid to have the: 


ſame Meridian, as the Almanack; makers calculate their Progno- 


ftications to ſuch or ſuch a. Meridian, where they pretend to+ 
make their Obſcrvationsz but ſay too, that it may generally - 
ſerve, &c, And indeed there is no very ſenſib!e difference in. 
Icſs than 6o Miles, upon which ground the Geographers, as. 
the Aſtronomers allow a new Meridian to every other Degree of- 


the Equator, which would be 130 in all; but except the Globes 
were made of an Extreme and Unuſctul Diameter, ſo many, 
would ſtand too thick for the Deſcription : Therefore moit. 
commonly they put down but 18, that is, at 10 Degrees di-- 
ſtance one from the other, the ſpecial uſe of thete Lefſer Me-- 
ridians bcivg, to make a quicker diſpatch in the accour.t of the. 
Longitudes. Some others, as Mercator, ſet down but 12; at: 
15: Degrces difference, aiming: at this, That the Meridians: 
might be diſtant one from the other a full part of Time, or an: 
hour: for ſecing that the Sun is carried 15 Degrees oft the. E- 
quinoGial every hour, as was ſaid before, the Meridians {et at 
that dittance muſt make an Hours difference in the _— Or» 
Sctting of the Sun to the ſcveral Places: As if the Sun Riſe at- 
ſuch an hour, ſuch a day of the year, at Oxford ; in a Place 15; 
Degrees more dittant towards the Eaſt, the Sun riſeth an hour; 
ſoorerz.in a Place 15 .Degrees diſtant towards the Wett, an; 
hour later, the ſame day of this or that year. . 
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Now bcecaulc the Spaces of Time are reckoi.ed by the fame 
Degrees of the Equator, as the Diltances of Place, the Degrees 
of Longitude have been cailed Tempora, winch word Cambden 
{ometimes deiightcth to uſe 3 as in the Longitade of Bath he 
faith, It is 2 Temporibus, 20 Times that 1s 20 Degrccs di- 
fitant from the Great Meridian. He cxprecſſcth by the ſame 


word in ſctting down the Latitude; but not ſo cunning]y, as 
1 think, 


Of the Equator, andthe Leiſer Circles. 


ty77 HE Equator is the Middle Circle betwixt two Poles gra- 
duatcd throughout, and plainly dividing the G/-be into 

two cqual parts, from North to South: This is the Cir- 
cle of Longitz:4e, as the Meridian of Latitude; for Longitude is 


. reckoned in the Equator from the Meridian, Latitude in the Mec- 


ridian from the Equator. Ng 

Crofſivg the Circle obliquely in the middle is the Zodiach, 
the uttermoli extent whereof towards thc North noteth our 
the Tropick, of Cancer, towards the South, the Tropick of Ca- 
pricorn, each of them diltant from the Equater 23 Degrces, or 
not much more, as may be accounted in the Great Meridian. 
Equidiſtant from theſe, and at the fame diſtance from the Poles 
as the Tropicks from the Equator, are [et down the Artick, and 
Antartick Circles, all offering themſclves to fight by their 
Names, and diſtin&ion of Breadth and Colour, more notably 
than the reit: By the reſt, I mean the black blinder Circles 
cquidiſtantly removed from the Equator at 19 Degrees diffe- 
rence, and ſcrving the ſame turn in the accounting of Latitude, 
as the Meridians at the ſame diſtance in the reckoning of Lon- 
gitude. And thele are called the unnamed Parallels. 


And ſo much of the Deſcription of the Earth and Water 
together, Now of the Watery Part by it ſelf. 


The 


the Terreſtrial Globe. 


The Deſcription of the Watery Part of the Globe 
by the Rumbs of the Mariner's Compaſs, 


He Courſe of a Ship upon the S:a dependeth upon the 
®* Winds: The Dctignation of theſe, upon the certain 
Knowledge of one Principal ; which confidering the Situ- 
ation and condition- of the whole Sphere, ought in Nature 


to be North or South: The North to us upon this ſide of 


the Line, the South to thoſe in the other Hemiſphere : For in 


makivg this Obſervation, men were to intend SD” » 


towards one fixed part of the Heavens or other, and there- 
forc to the one of theſe. In the South part there is bt 
found any Star ſo notable, and of ſo near a dittance from the 
Pole, as to make any preciſe or firm Dire&ion of that Wind : 
But in the North we have that of the ſecond Magnitude in 
the Tail of the Leſſer Bear, making ſo (mall, and, for the 
Motion, ſo inſenſible a Circle about the Pole, that it cometh 
all to one, as if it were the Pule it felt. This pointed out 
the North-wind to the Mariners of old eſpecially, and was 
therefore called by fome the Load or Lead-Star. But this 
could be only in the Night, and not always thin: It is now 
more conltantly and ſurely ſhewed by the Needle touched 


with the Magnet, which is therefore called the Load or Lead- 


ſtone, for the lame reaſon of the leading and directing their 
Courſe, in the Nature and Secret of which Stone, becauſe 
the whole bulinefs of Navigation is fo throughly concerned, 
ſomcthing is to be borrowed out of that Philoſophy. 


The Original of the Mariner's Compaſs from 
the Magnetical Conſtitution of the Earth. 


A Magnetical Body is deſcribed to be That which hanging 


in the Aerial or Atherial Parts of the Univerſe, firmly 
ſcatcth it ſelf upon its own Poles, in a Situation natural and 
unchangcable, confitting alſo of ſome ſuch parts as ſeparated 
Oo from 
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from the reft, can take upon them the Nature and Conditi- 
ons of the wholz. 

Under this Defcription the Magrnetical Philofophers com-+ 
prehend the Globes of Saturn, Jupiter, the Srn, &c. But be. 
cauſe theſe Bodies are placed lo tar above the reach of our 
Experience and Purpoſe, it ſhall be ſufficient to make the. 
Deſeriptioa good upon the Earth. 

Todo this, I think I may fuppoſe, Firſt, that the Con- 
ſitution of the whole Earth may be gathered from the pre- 
vailing Parts, ſuch Ports cſpecially as do bear upon them the 
Mark,, and Signatures of the whole, 

Then ſecondly, that the Parts of the Earth, which lic 
couched abourthe Center, are not of a different or degenerous 
compliance from thefe which lie ſcattered about the Surface z 
which if any body liſt to raiſe ſuſpicions upon, as Mr. White 
hath done, they may : butl am ſure they were no nearer Hirr, 
when he laid the Foundations of the Earth, than we. 

The prevailing Parts about the Surface of the Earth, are 
the Mines of Louadftone, Steel, Tron, &c. of all which it is cer- 
t-in, that they are induced with a vertue Magnetical, which 
enableth them to place themſelves in a ſet Polition betwixt 
North and South ; And not only thcefc, but cven Clay it ſelf 
burnt to Brick, and cooled North-and Sonth, it it be hanged 
up in a cloſe place, and left to its liberty, will ſeat it (elf in the 
{ame Situation, 

But the moſt Vigorous Magnets are the Stone and the Steel, 
the Stene eſpeciaily : And the Steel hath a capacity to recetve 
a ſtronger virtue from the Stone, whereby it more firmly ſeat-. 
eth it (elf in the North and Soxth Poſition of the Earth, dirca-- 
ly pointing out thoſe Winds to the Mariner not in all Parts 
directly, becauſe in following the Conffitution of the Great 
Magnet of the Whole Earth, it muſt needs be here and there 1cd 
ahide towards the Eaft or eſt, by the uncqual temper of the. 
Globe, conlifiing more of Water than of Earth in ſome placcs, 
and of Eerth more or leſs Magnetical in others. 

This Deviatien of the Needle the Mariners call North- Eafting, 
or North-Wefting, as it falleth out to be; otherwiſe, and: 
more Artificially, the Variation of the Compaſs ; which though . 
it: 
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it pretend uncertainly, yet proveth to be one of the greateſ 
helps the Sea-man hath; for the Degrees of Variation, with 
the Place it {c]f exactly obſerved, giveth him a fhrewd gueſs 
of the ſame, when he meeteth with the ſame Variation again, 
unleſs the Variation it ſelf ſhould be ſabject to a Change of 
Admirable Diminutions, as the Late Diſcoverer calleth it in his 
Diſcourſe Mathematical, &c. 

This Needle, touched wich the Stone, and direQting towards 


the North and South, the Mariners (as the Magnetical Philoſo- Mr. Henry G:% 


phers) call their Diredory Needle, not only for the Reaſon in- {#7474 


timated, but to diſtinguiſh it alſo from their other, called the 
Inclinatory Needle,becauſe it is alſo found that the Needle touch- 
ed with the Stone will not only turn towards the North, but 
make an Tnelination under the Horizon, as to conform with the 
Diameter or Axis of the Earth. 

This Motion of the Needle was accidentally diſcovered by 
Robert Norman, a Man of great dexterity in the framing and 
dreſſing up of the Mariners Compaſy. It hapned to him, that, 
as often as he had finiſhed his Needles, and equally poized then 
upon their Pins, he had no ſooner touched them with the 
Stone, but ill the North Point of the Needle would forſake the 
Parallel Site in which he had placed it, and incline it {elf to 
the Axis of the Earth: The reaſon whereof not preſent- 
ly perceiv'd, eſcaped a while, with a conceit, as if the Artifi- 
cer had deceived himſelf in ballancing the Needle; which 
therefore he endeavoured to correct with a little piece of ax 
tuck upon the lighter End ( as he took it to be ) till atlaft, 
being imployed in the framing of a yoo. the Needle 
whereof was to be ſix Inches in length 3 and having poliſhed 
and levelled it with all poſfible care, and yet after the touch- 
ing of it with the Stone, finding one erd to weigh down the 
other, he was forced to cut off forme part of the heavier end, 
C as he ſtill miſtook it ) and ſo more, till he had made the 
Needle unſcrviceable: Whercupon, conſulting with ſome 
knowivg Friends, he was adviſed to make {ome Inſtruments 
to try out the Experience 3 and it was found to be this very 
Inclination to the Axis of the Earth, and proportionably, tho 


not equally, anſwering to the Degrees of Latitade, 
Oo 2 But 
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But.this Inclination alſo, as: the Dire@ion, is variable, and 
for the ſame cauſes of the Earths uncqual temper. 

But all that which I have ſaid will more evidently and 
expertly appear, upon the Terrella, or little Earth ot Lead- 
ſtone. | 

As the Great Magnet of the Earth, ſo every Magnetical part 
thereof, and every part of that, hath Poles, Apis, Equator, 
Meridians, and Parallels of its' own. The Mapgnetical Philoſo- 
phers therefore, to repreſent unto themſelves the Great Na- 
ture of the whole, take a ſtrong (mall piece of a Rock, which 
having reduced into a Globow form, they tirlt found out the 
Poles by the Filings of Stccl ( or otherwiſe ) which will all 
mect together upor the North and. South Points. '; A Circle 
drawn cquidiſtantly from theſe, defcribeth the Equator. This 
done, they take a ſmall Stce] Wyer, of about half an inch 
long, and apply it to any part of the Eqzator, and it will 
preciſely turn towards the North and South Poles, which is 
Motion of DireGion, and marketh out the Meridians of the 
Terrella,. But ſuppoling a Concavity to be let 'into this Lit- 
tle Earth, in any part, either about the Equator, or betwixt 
it and the Poles 3 in that caſe the Needle will not point di- 
xetly to the Poles, but will make a Variation ; unleſs it be 
placed exactly towards the middle of the Concavity, and then 
it maketh no Variation at all; but turneth dire4ly, as before 3 
whch from the Cauſcs juſtiftieth the Dire&ions,” and Variati- 
' ons of the Compaſs, towards and from. the Poles of the Earth. 

Remove this wyer from the Equator towards the Pole, and 
the one end of it will riſe up as Norman's Needle did, and the 
other end will flick down upon the Stone, making an Acute 
Angle, and deſcribing a Parallel. Remove it nearer to the 
Pole, and the Angle will be leſs and leſs acute, till at a cer- 
tain Paral/e] it become a Right Angle to the Stone, Remove 
it yet nearer, and the Angle will be Reo Major, or more 
and more obtuſe. Bring it up to the. Pole it ſelf, and it will 
there ſtand bold upright, and make one Line with the Axis 
of the Stzonez. which maketh good the Inclination of the 
Needle to the Diameter of the Great Magnet : for if Nor- 
man had touched his Needle under the Line, it would 
have 
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have liood level upon the Pin, without any Declination at 
all: If he had touched it in any place beyond the Line, the 
Inclination would have been on the South ſide, but living 
here more towards this Pole 3 it muſt needs fall out as he found 
it. Nobile experimentum, as Dr. Gilbogt calls it, and he is 
bold to ſay, ut mullius unquam rationis aut mentis compor, 
@&c. that he who had. conſidered of this, and -holdeth. not 
himſelf convinced of. the Principles of Magnetical Philoſophy, 
15 not to be taken for a man of ſenſe or reaſon. I know what 
Scaliger (aith to this, Gilbertus Medicus, &rc. tres ampliſſimos 
Commentarios edidit, in quibus magis mihi prohavit Dofrinam 
ſuam, quam Magnetis Naturam z nam incertior ſum quam du- 
dum, We know what he meaneth by ampliſimos : but why 
tres Commentarios ? Sure the man had not read all his Books, 
for the Dr. wrote fix: but England was a kind of Nazareth 
to this great Scholar 3 he would not endure any good ſhould 
come out from hence. 


—— 
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But to give the Art and the Nation but their due :. As there yyyyan Bur | 
is-no. Point of Philoſophy lo admirable and ſecret with Nature rough Wright 
Gzlbert Ridly 
Barlow Gellze 


as this; ſo none ſo immerlt in viſible Practice and Expcri- 
ment, and bred up from the very Cradle to that growth and 
ſtature which now it hath in this very corner of the World, 
by Engliſh-men. 

Many other Experiments of great Wonder and Satisfacti- 
on are made by the Magnetical Philoſophers upon the Stoze 3 
but to the purpoſe I ſpeak of, ' theſe are the Principal, which 
is, to give the Reaſons of the: Needles, turning towards the 
North and South, which is the Original of the Mariners Com- 

als, 
x The North and South Winds thus. afſurcd by the. Mation 
cither of Diredion or Variation of the Need/e, The Mariner 
ſuppoſeth his Ship to be, as it always is, upon ſome. Horizor 
or other, the Center whereot 1s that of the Ship. 

The Line of North and Sozth found out by the Needle, a 
Line crofling this at Right Angles ſheweth the Eat and 1: 
and fo they have the four, Cardinal Winds 3 and the Tndz.u 
** Compaſs conliſteth of no more.. Croſs again each. of thc 
Lines, and they haye the cight whole Winds,as they call them : 
Another 
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: Another Divition of theſe maketh eight more, which they 
call the Half Winds : A third maketh 16, which they call 
the Quarter Winds , (o they are 32 in all. Martin Cortez no- 
tcth, that ſome Mariners of his time divided that Diviſion 
over again, and ſo the Compaſs conſifted of 64 Winds: but 
he notcth alſo, that this Diviſion was more exa& than for 
'the Uſe; Every one of theſe Winds is otherwiſe termed a 
(everal Point of the Compaſs, and the Whole Line conſiſting 
'of two Winds, as the Line of North and South, or that of 
Egft and Weft, is called a Rhombe. The Spaniards firſt gave 
that Name, as Peter of Medina taketh it upon them yet not 
out of their own Language, but fancying to themſelves that 
the Lines of the Compaſs ( as indeed they do ) much refem- 
bled the Spars of a Spinning-wheel, which in Latin is called 
Rhombus, from the Greek PhpCa, to turn about, they call 
thoſe Lines Rumbos : and the Word hath taken. | 

The Compaſs therefore is an Horizontical Diviſion of the 
32 Winds, upon a round piece of Paſte-board ſet ina Box, 
in the Center whereof, upon a Pin of Laten cinque bored, the 
Needle or Wycrs, firſt touched with the Stone, are placed. 
This Box hangeth in another Box, between two Hoops of La- 
ten, that however the outermoſt Box be tofled up and down 
by the Motion. of the Ship, yet the innermoſt may always 
hang level to the Horizon, it is placed in the middle of the 
Poop, upon a right Line, imagined to paſs by the Main-maſt 
through the Center of the Ship, and ſo putteth the Pz/ot in his 
way. 

Theſe Compaſſes are repreſented as they may upon the 
Globe, by thoſe Circles which you ſee divided into 32 Parts, 
with thetr Flearg de Lis always pointing to the North. And 
though the Winds are not fet down by Name, yet they may 
be ferched from the Horizon without the Globe, And the 
Rumbes axe drawn out at length circularly, if the Courſe be 
upon a Meridian, the Equator, or any other Parallel; other- 
wiſe they are I Lines, as they call them, thac is, 
partly Circular, and partly Helical os Spiral, as you may fcc 


them deſcribed upon the Globe. 
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In the Globes {ct out by Sanderſon and Molineux, you have 
the Courſes of Sir: Franczs Drake and Fourbiſher”'s Voyages 
and in Fanſon's Globe, that of Oliver Van Noort, deſcribed by 
the Rumaes, whereby you may judge of the reſt, 

The knowledge of all this is not of lefs uſe to the Geogra- 
pher, than the other. Deſcription by Circles, as well ſor the 
Reading of Sea-Voyages and Diſcoveries of New Lands and 
Paſſages, as for that the very Diſeriptions of the Earth, for a 
great part, cannot be made without references to the ater. 


As the Earth and I/ater are wholly reprcſcrtcd uppn the Tanſons Glove 


Globe, {o'the whole, or any part of cither, may be deſcribed 


in Plano, or upon a. plain Surface in a Map, or Sea-Chart. Great Meridi- 
And of theſe alſo ſomething ſhall be diſcourſed hercafter: tor an paſſerh by 


the preſent, 


Thas much of theDeſcription : now followeth 


The uſe of the: Terreſtrial Globe ; and firſt, 
of the ReQification, Bo 


HE firſt care of this is to fee that the Foot of the Globe 
ſtand level or parallel to the Horizon; for which pur- 

poſe ſome Globes have a Plumb-line ; and there be that adviſe 
for a Triangular Levcl of Food, with a Plumm.t- for the pur- 
poſe, to be applicd to any part of the Herizon, after the man- 
ner as the Mechanicks try their Planes : but the matter is not - 
tycd to ſuch a {everity of exactnefs, but that a good Eye may 
pals for a {ufficient Judge. The next thing is,. that it be pla-- 
ccd in the North and South Poſition of the Erith as directly 
as it may. Thisdependeth upon the knowledge of the Me-. 
ridian of the Place, but may well enough be done by a Needle - 
whoſe Variation is known, ſuch an one as is uſed to be ſet: 
upon the South fide of the Foot of ſome Globes, for the 
ſame purpoſe : then lift up the North Pole above the Horizon ; 
ſo many Degrees as will anſwer to.the Latitude of the Place. 
unto which you mean to reaitic z which ſuppoſe to be _ 
fard,, 


at 10 Deprees. 
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ford, therctore the Pole is to be littcd up 51 Degrees,tor that is 
the Elevation of this Place then find out Oxford in theGlobe, 
and bring it to the Braſs Meridian, and there liay it with a 
piece of Paper, or the like,- put between the Meridian and 


' the Globe, ' and you have ct before you Oxford, with the very 


ſame and all re{pe&s of Sit#ation upon the Globe, as it hath 
vpon the Earth it ſ{clft; and this is called Redification, or 
right-ſctting ot the Globe, 


-By the known Place, to find out the Longi- 


rude and Latitude ; and by the known Lon- 
gitude and Latitude, to-find out the Place. 


Hcſe Terms.of Longitude and Latitude are underſtood ei- 
ther of the ſame or ſevera] Places. In the fir(t ſenſe they 
arc abſolutely called the Longitude or Latitude of this or that 
Place: In the other ſenſe we ule to ſay. the Difference of Lon- 
gitude or Latitude between ſuch and ſuch a Place. The Longi- 
21de of this or that Place, is the Diſtance of it trom the Great 
Meridian.to the Meridian of the Place,reckoned in the Degrees 
of the Equator. The Latitude of a Place, is the Diſtance of 
the Kqrator from the Parallel of the Place, Reckoned in the 
Degrees of the Meridian. Theretore if the Vlace met with 
be under the Great Meridian, it hath no Longitude at all, as 
the Hill in Tenariff; unleſs it be in reſpc& of tome other Great 
Meridian, as that by Corvo, or the other by St. Michael ; and 
of ſuch a Place it will be ſufficient to know the Latitude. So 
again, it the Place met with be under the Equator, it hath 
no Latitude at all; and of ſuch a Place it will be ſufficient to 
know the Longitude. But if the Place ſhould tall out to be in 
the very Interſeftion it ſelf of the Equator, and the Creat Me- 
ridian, it hath neither Latitude nor Longitude, and of ſuch 
a Flace it is ſufficiently ſaid, that There it is. 
But if the known place lie at any dittance from the Equa- 


'#or, it is but bringing it up to the Braſe Meridian, and the 


Latitude is found by obſerying what Degrees the Meridian 
| ſetteth 
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ſetteth off, Let Oxfird be the Place you meet with; turn the 
Ghobe till it lie-precifely under the Meridian, and you will find 
from the Fquator 5 : Degrees 32 Miutes of Northern Latitude; 
and, by conſ{cquence, you alſo have the Elevarimn of the Pole; 
for that is always cqual to the Latitude of the Place. | 

With the ſame Jabour you may tird out the Longitude, if 
holding ſtil! the Globe, you obſerve the Degrees of Inrerſci- 
on cut oft by the Meridian in the Equator : As put the caſe for 
Oxford till, it will be found 22 Degrees from the Fortaunate 
Iſlands, ſaith Cambaen; -from St. Michael in the Azores *tis ex- 
aQly true, by which the Pretace promiſed to go 3 but trom the 
Fortunate Iſles, or the Pike in Tenariff, not out 15. 

In caſe any of the Leſſer Meridians happen to paſs through 
the Place, you may reckon of what number it is from the 
Great Meridian, as whether it be the 3d, 5th, 9th, &c. and fo 
many times 10 Degrees (for at that diltance they are (ct) is the 
Longitude of the Place. The fame courſe may be taken by the 
Parallels to account the Degrees of Latitude. 

And as the Longitude and Latitude are found out by the 
Place known, fo after the ſame manner any Place may be found 
out by the fore-knowledg of thum. This fore-knowledg was 
- firſt had by Obſervation of the Felipſes of the Moon. ar! the 


Meridian Altitede of the Sun or Stars; but may be now n -* 


eaſily gotten out of the Tables of Peter Appian, Gemma Fr ' 

us, Mercator, Ortelius, Tycho, and that annexcd i& M:. tim, 
his Treatiſe of the Ule of the Globes, wherein the Lonyitz te 

and Latitudes of all the Principal Cities,Capes,Rivers,&c. are \.t 
down, but not accounting all from the ſame Merid:2n, whiciz 
therefore alſo multi be contidercd of ; For the named Autins, 
Appian, Gemma Frifius, and Tycho, reckoned from the Canaries 3 
the reſt from St, Michael in the Azores. 
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Of the Difference of Longitude and Latitude, 
and what ts to be obſerved into the converting of 
the Degrees of either ito Miles. 


HE Reſpedt of ſeveral Places one-to another, is called 
the Difference of Longitude or Latitude; as the Latitude 
of Oxford is 51 Degrees, the Latitude of Durham 55. The 
Difference of Latitude is 4 Degrees. The Ule of Longitude and 
Latitude, in the abſolute ſenſe, was to make out the Poſition of 
any Place, in reſpe& of the Whole Sphere. In this other mean- 
ing, the Intent is to ſhew- the Station and Diſtance of any 
Place from and in reſpe& of any other. The Situation of a 
Place to another Place, is otherwiſe called the Angle of Pofi- 
tion; but of the Diſtance firſt, and how that is to be made into 
Miles. 

The feveral Caſes put by the Geographers of this Difference, 
are either of Places differing in Latitude only, or Longitude 
only, or both. Places differing in Latitzde only, are all ſuch 
as lie under the ſame Meridian, but ſeveral Parallels. This may 
fo fall out, as that either both the Places may be in North, or 
both in Soxth Latitude, or one of them in each. If both the 
Places lie in North or South Latitzde, then it is plain, that if 
the leſſer L atitzde be ſubduced from the greater, the Remanent 
of Degrees, multiplicd into' Miles by 60, theweth the Diſtance : 
As the 1” de Maio in the Latitade of 14 Degrees, and the Ile 


| of St. Michael 39 Degrees, are both under the ſame Meridian 


the 14 Degrees are the leſſer Latitede, which taken from the 39 
the greater, the Remainder is 25, which multiplied by's0o, 
giveth the diſtance mm Miles. It one of the Places lie in North, 
the other in South Latitude, add the Degrees of both Latitudes 
together, and do the like. 

The very ſame courſe is to be taken if the Places differ in 
Longitude only, in caſe they both lie under the Line it ſelf, be- 
cauſe there the meaſure is in a Great Circle, as in the Meridians 
of Latitude; but if otherwiſe it fall out to be in any Para/lel on 


ahis or that ſide of the Line, the caſc is altered. 
We 
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We take for inſtance the Difference of Longrtzede betwixt 
London and Charlton, or Charles-Town, in Charlton Hland, fo 
honoured with the Name of CHARLES Prince of WALES, 
by Captain Thomas Fames, at his Attempt upon the North- 
Weſt Paſſage in the Wintering, the 29th of May, the Year 21632, 
which was the Day of His Highneſs Nativity. 

The Difference of Longitude is 79 Degrees 30 Minutes, as 
it was taken from an Eclipſe of the Moon, obſerved there by the 
Learned Captain, Ofob. 29. 1631. and by Mr. Henry Gelli- 
braud at Greſham College at the ſame time. It is xequired that 
this Difference of Longitude be converted'into Miles, 

The Latitude of Charlton is 52 Degrees three Minutes 3 that 
of London much about the fame; Here the proportion of 60 
Miles to a Degree, will over-reckon the Diſtance almolt by the 
half; the Reaſon whereof ſhall be firſt reported out of the Na- 
ture of the Sphere. 

However it be certain, that the Artificial Globe ( as the Na- 
tural is ſuppoſed tobe) isof a Form preciſely round, and may 
be drawn upon all over with Great Circles Meridionally 3 yet 
confidered from the Middle Line to the Poles, it hath a (ſenſible 
Inclination or Depreſſion of Sphere,as it is termed in their words: 
fo that if the Artificial Globe be turned about upon its Axel, 
ſeveral parts of the ſame Body ſhall be more ſwiftly moved than 
other at the ſame time for it is plain, that the Equator is mo- 
ved aboutin the ſame duration of time as the ſmalleſt Parallel 3 
but the Circnmferences are of a vaſt and viſible diſproportion, 
and therefore it is not pofſible they ſhould go an equal pace. 

It is upon the ſame grounds, that the Author of the Uſe of 
the Globe per Terram mabilem will tell you, that in the Diurnal 
Motion of the Earth, though Amſterdam (im the ſame Latitude 
with Oxford) keep pace with the Iſle of St. Thomas under the 
Line, yet they are of a very different diſpatch; for Amſterdam 
gocth but 548 Miles in an hour, whereas the Ile of St. Thomas 
poſteth over goo Miles in the ſame ſpace of time, which is at- 
ter the rate of 12 Miles in a Minute, and more: And all this 
is true ( that is, true to the Paradox )) from the Inclination of 
the Sphere, But more plainly yet 3 
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We ſee that the Meridians upon the Globe are (et at 10 De» 
orces Diſtarce 3 but we may pcrceive too, that this Diſtance 
groweth Icſs and leſs, as the Meridians draw nearer towards 
their concurrence in the Poles, as the Globe it f(clt doth from 
the Equator upwards: and thercfore the Degrees however ac- 
counted proportion ble. y.t cannot poſhbly be equalin the le(- 
ſer Parall:ls to tif. in the Equator, but mult needs make an 
ordorly Diminution: from thence to /ither of the Poles. 

When therefore it was formerly ſaid, that 65 Miles of the 
Su;fice of the Farthly Globe anſwer to a Degree in the Heaven, 
it is to be unde fivod of the Degrees of a Great Circle, and fo 
is al vays true in thoſe of Ltitu4e, but in the Degrees of Lon. 
gitude it h»tdeth or.ly in the Equator it (elt; but in the Paral- 
I.ls mor N »th or Scuth.the proportion diminiſheth from 60 
to none at all: So that if I would convert the Longitudes of 
the Molucca's, vr any other Parts under the Line, into Miles, 
it is but multip:ying the Degrees of Longitude by 60, and the 
thing s done : But if I would do the like by Oxford, or any 
other Place bet wixt the Equator and the Poles, I muſt firſt know 
what number of Miles anſwereth to a Degree in that Parallel 
of Latitude. The knowledy of this dependeth upon the pro- 
portion which the Equator beareth to the Parallels, which is 
learned out by the skill of Trigonometry, but need not now be 
ſo hardly attained to for the Proportions are already calt up 
into a Table by Peter Appian, in the Firſt part of his Coſmogra- 
phy. They are there ſet down according to the Rate of German 
Miles, one of which mak<th four of ours. According to our 
own Rate they are as followeth, 
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K oyins then the Latitude of Charlton to be 52 Degrees, 
| and that of London much about the ſame 3 I-enter the 

Table, where I find the Sum of 36 Miles, or thereabouts, to 
an{wer a Degree of that Parallel, therefore multiplying the 
| Degrees of Longitude by 36, it giveth up the number of Miles 
* from the Great Meridian to the Place. 

And very fit it were” that theſe Proportions were written 
upon the Horizon of the Terreftrial Globes, rather than the Ka- 
' dendars, and what elſe there is, confeſſed by themſelves to be- 
long of right to the other Globe, and of little uſe to the Geo- 
grapher, Till this will be, they may be cut upon a Sver Plate, 
* or Raler of Box, or ſome how or other; for without this Table 
the uſe of the Globe, as to this Caſe of Difference, is as good 
 aSnone at all. : 

The laſt Caſe is remaining; which is put of ſuch Places as 
differ both in Longitude and Latitude; for the conſideration 
whereof the Geographers have deviſed ſeveral ways, as the 
Arithmetical way, that by Spherical Triangles, by the Semj- 
* circle, &c, But the working by either of theſe is of more time 
and intricacy than was to be wiſhed. The readieſt of all, and 
"not much inferior to the certainty of the reſt, is the Geometri- 
' cal Way, as Peter Appian ( one of the Fathers of this Art ) 
hath termed itz and *tis no more but this: Let the two Places 
be the Ifle of St. Thomas and Tenariff in the Canaries : Take 
your Compaſſes and ſet one Foot of them in Tenariff, the other 
In St. Thomas, and keeping the Feet of the Gompaſſes at the 

{ame diRance, remove them'to the Equator or Great Meridian, 
and fee how many Degrees they ſet off; for that number mul- 
tiplied by 60, is the Diſtance of the two Places in Miles. The 
ground of this Rule is, that the Diſtance of all Places not dif- 
fering only in Longitade, are to be underfiood to be in a 
Great Circle; and it was known before, that the Degrees of 
ſuch a one are ſeverally anſwered by 60 of our Miles upon the 
face of the Earth. You may do the like in the Qadrant of 
"Altignde, as will be ſcen in the next Invention, | 


To 
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the Terreſtrial Globe. 


To find out the Bearing of one Place from ano. 
ther, and what is meant by the Angle of Po. 
ſition. 


the Aſtronomers imagin Circles drawn (as the Meri- 

dians through the Poles of the World ) fo dividing 
the Degrees of the Horizon, as to mark out the Site of the 
Stars from this or that Coaſt of the World, And becauſe 
theſe Circles are ſuppoſed to be drawn through the Sem, or - 
Semith Alros, that is, the Point over the Head, or Vertical 
Point, the Arabians called them Alſemuth, we call them fill - 
Azimuths, And for that the Zenith Point ftill altereth with the 
Horizon, theſe Circles could not have been deſcrib'd upon 
the Globes, but are repreſented there by the Quadrant of Alti- 
txde, which is the fourth part of any one of thoſe, and moſt 
properly ſerving the other Globe; yet upon the fame ground + 
is uſeful to the Geographer, in ſetting out that Angle which 
is made by the meeting of the Meridian of any Place, with - 
the Vertical Circle of any other and of the ſame, called there- 
fore the Angle of Pofttion or Site» To find this out, you are 
to elevate the Pole to the Latitnde of one of the Places; then 
bring the Place to the Meridian, and it will fall out directly - 
to be in the Zenith of that Elevation, upon this ground, That 
the Elevation is always equal to the Latitude then faſten. - 
the Dradrant of Altitude upon the Zenith, and turn it about 
till it fall upon the other Place, and the end of the ©ua-- 
drant will point out the Situation- upon the Horizon. Let 
the Places be Oxford, and the Hill in Tenariff; ſet the Globe - 
to the Elevation of Oxford, that is, 5 « Degrees of Elcvac- 
on above the Horizon : then bring Oxford: to the Meridian, 
and it falleth under 51 Degrees of Latitude from the Equa- 
torz therefore it is found'in its own Pertical Point 96 De- - 
orees cquidifiantly removed from the Horizon : Falten there 
the Pradrant, and move about the Plate till it fallupon the . 
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* HE Zenith is the Pole of the Horizon through which 
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Hill in Tenarif, and the end of the Quadrant where it touch- 
eth the Horizon, will (hew that the Hill in T enariff beareth 
from Oxford South-SouthI/e15, ard it you multiply the 
Degrees of the Quadrant, .intercepted betwixt the two Placer, 
by 50, you have the Diſtance in Miles, which was promited 
before. 

It you find, as you needs muſt, that the Proportion of 
Miles upon the Globe doth not always anſwer to that which 
we reckon upon in the Earth, you are defired not to think 
much for when it is promiſed that 60 of our Miles ſhall run 
out a Degree of the Great Circle above, it is intended upon 
this Sappolition, as if the Earth we tread upon were precilely 
round, as the Globe it ſelf is, and not interrupted with Ri- 
vers. Hills, Vallies, &c. which though they bear no proportion 
otherwiſe, yet becauſe it cometh to paſs by this that we can= 


. not ſet our Courſe in a Streight Line upon the Earth, as the 


Demonſtration is forced to preſuppole, we muſt be contented 
if ſome difference fall out. | 

The more unhappy Difference will be found in the Lon- 
gitudes themſelves. The Difference of Longitude . betwixt 
Rome and Norenberg ( as Mr. Gelltbrand hath already made 
the Obſervation ) is, according to Kepler, but 4 Minutes of 
Time: Lansbergh reckoneth it at 10 Degrees, Mercator at 
12, Stadins at 18, Longomontanns at 16, Stoffier at 18, Ma- 
ginus at 26, Werner at 32, Origan at 33, Appian at 34, Re- 
giomontanus at 36: With diſcouragement enough it may be 
noted z for the Places are very eminent, and of a near Di- 
ſtance; the Men profcſſed able, and for the moſt part reckon- 
ing from the ſame Great Meridian: and yet the lefs to be 
wondred at, if we conſider how much in this caſe muſt be 
taken upon truſt, even by theſe Men themſelves. We muſt 
not think they ſpake all this-of their own knowledg; for 
It 15 certain the thing might have been, and is done, though 
not without any at all, yet without any conſiderable diſa- 
greement, I ſay, the Longitude, fora very great part, are ex- 
actly enough agreed upon : The perfection is not one Mans, 
nor one Ages Work, and muſt be waited for. It mult not 


ſeem ſtrange if I tell you, that you may diſtinguiſh the more 


certain 
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certain from the doubtful by their diſconvenience; for where 
you tind them to agree, you have cauſe to ſuſpe& ( for the 
molt part ) that they have lain long upon the Lees of Time, 
not as yet enquired into. Bur if you tind them to diſagree, 
you may conclude that they have been brought to a new Ex- 
amination. And of theſe, you are to take the lateſt, and from 
ſuch (if it may be) as have done it by their own Obſervation, 
as out of the Tables of Tycho before others. The Difference 
of Longitude, by Tycþo's Tables, betwixt Rome and Noreuberg, 
is under 4 Degrees, which cometh neareſt to Kepler, who allo 
took it himſelf from two ſeveral Obſervations of the Moon. 
There will ill ſeem to be fome want of ſatisfaRtion; but it is 
ſufficient for any man to know in this, as much as any other 
man doth. 

If you would convert the Degrees of Longitude into Hours 
( for this alſo may be done as well into Miles ) you are to al- 
low 15 Degrees to one Hour, upon the Reaſons taught before z 
and that which will be gained by this is to know by how much 
ſooner or later the Sun riſeth or ſetteth to one Place than to 
another: As the Difference of Longitude betwixt Oxford and 
Charlton is 79 Degrees 30 Minutes, that is, 5 Hours 18 Mi- 
nutesz and becaule Charlton lieth Weſt from London, the Sun 
riſeth ſo much ſooner here than there. 


To find out the ſeveral Politions of Sphere, 
Clime, Parallel, &c. 


T HE Latitude and Longitude of a Place once reſolved up- 
on, the other Accidents of Sphere will follow of them- 
ſelves : The Poſition of Sphere you cannot miſs of 3 for if the 
Place you try for have no Latitzde at all, you know already 
that it muſt of neceſſity lie under the Line it ſelf, and therefore 
in a right Poſition : If it have leſs, or more, the Poſition is ob- 
lique : If it have as much as it can have, that is, the whole 
Daadrant, or go Degrees, the Poſition is Parallel. The Rea- 
ſons were told before, and may evidently be diſcerned upon 


the Globe, ; 
Qq Fox 
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For the Climes and Parallels, and conſequently the length 
of the Longeſt Day, the forc-knowledg of the Latitude lead- 
eth you dirc&ly, in caſe the Climes be ſet down upon the Braſs 
Meridian, or in any void part of the Globe; otherwilc it is but 
entring the Table of Climes and Parallels proportioned to eve- 
ry Degree of Latitzde, and you have your defire. And as by 
the Latitude you may find out the Clime, fo it it happen that 
you knew the Clime before, as it may in the reading of the 
Eftats du Monde, or the like Deſcribers, you may by the Clime 
find out the Latitude : And you cannot know either of theſe, 
but you muſt needs krow the Zones and if you know thart, 
you can as eafily conclude upon the Diftin&izn of Shadows : 
for you knew before, that the Inhabitants of fthe Mid-Zone 
are always Aſcii, or Amphiſciiz thoſe of the two Extreme, 
Periſcii thole of the two Temperate, or Intermedious, Hete- 
roſcii. To find ont the other DiſtinQion of Habitation, you 
may do thus: Let Oxford be the Place; bring it to the Meridi- 
an, where you find it to be 51 Degrees lifted up above the 
Equator 3 account ſo many Degrees of Southern Latitude be- 
low the Equator, and you mect with the Anteci ( if any be ) 
in the Terra Auftralis incognita remove Oxford from the Meri-" 
dian 180 Degrees, and you ſhall find your Periect under the 
Meridian where Oxford was before, about the Bay of St, Michael 
in the Kingdom of ©ztvira, and your Antipodes in the place 
where their 4nteci ſtood before; bit they are not;for the Place 
is coverdd over with Water. | 

There yet reniainieth one way of Deſcription, but out of Cu- 
rious Art, and of no great Inſtruction ; yet becauſe it is made 
ule of by ſome Geoprophers, and not left out by Mr. Cambden 
himſelf in his Britannia, 1 may tell what it meancth, 
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Of Aſtrological Geography, and to tell under 
what Sign or Planet a Region or City ts 


ſubjefed. 


T HE WV;ſdom of the Ancients (it was called ſo) held 

an Opinion, That not our ſelves only, the little Worlds, 
but the Great Globe of the EARTH allo, is particularly 
Reigned over by the Dominion of the 12 Signs, and Influ- 
ence of the 7 Planets; upon which Principle ( as we receive 
it by Ptolomy's Tradition ) they divided this Globe into four 
Quadrants, by the Interſe&ion of the Equator with the Great 
Meridian paſſing by the Canaries. Every of theſe Bradrants 
they again divided into 4 Trigons, conſiſting each of them of 
three S7gns of the Zodiack,, not orderly, but fo as that every 
Trigon might be made up of one Fixt Sign, one Movable, 
and the third Common, as they diſtinguiſh. The firſt 2ua- 
drant was reckoned from the Verxal, by the Pole, to the Au- 
tumnal Interſetjon, and'was-called the Qxadrant of the Ha- 
bitable World , for every one of the other three was to that 
Time a Terra incognita. The firſt Trigon of this Quadrant tal- 
leth to the Dominion of Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius : The fe- 
cond, to Taurus, Virgo and Capricornus, and to the Influence 
of ſuch Planets as are connatural to ſuch Signs, So Britain, 
France, Germany, &c. fall-to the ſhare of Aries and his Planet 
Mars: Italy, Sicily, &c. to Leo: Norway, Bavaria, &c. to 
Scorpio, and fo forwards, concluding all and every part and 
Province of the Globe under one or other of the Twelve, But 
this empty Speculation ſtopped not here, but would make 
us believe too, that' not whole: Countries only, but. every 


City, \Caſtle, Village, nay, not a private Houſe, or' a Ship | 
| p Dea, but is thus diſtindly Governed 


that rides upon the 
by their Planets. They doit upon this Ground : Thoſe men 
allow as carnelt a livelihood to the Beam in the Timber, and 
Stone in the Wall, as to themſelves; and' when the firſt 
Scone of a Building is laid, a City or Houſe is faid to be þorn, 
and as formal a Figure exc&ed of that, as of the owners Na- 
tivity, Qq 2 The 
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The Emperor Conſtantine ( tho you would not think it ) 
at the building of his new Rome, commanded Valens ( a fa- 
med Aſtrologer of that Time ) to Calculate the Nativity, and 
make Judgment of the Life and Duration of that Imperial Ci- 
ty. The Aſcendent was Cancer, and the 4ſtrologer (aid, That 
the Empire ſhould fiand 696 years, and ( whether he knew 
fo much or not ) he ſaid true: Fhe City lived longer in- 
deed, but all the reſt was but labour and forrow. And for 
a more private Manſion, there ts yet now tobe {cen the Na- 
tivity of the Yardern's Lodgings of Merton Colledge in one of 
the Windows 3 the Horoſcope the ſame with that of Conftantz- 
nople ; Now look what Sign of the Twelve (hall be found to 
rife up in the Horoſcope or Angle of the Eaſt, that js the Sign- 
Regent of that Houſe or City. Prepared thus, the Aﬀrole- 
gers fit in Judgment upon the Tnclinations and Fatalities of 
States and Men; and how little ſoever it may ſeem to us, 
or be in it (elf, it was of moment to ſome of old; for Ti- 
berius ( an Aſtologer himfelf ) had the Genizares of all his No- 
bility by. him, and according as he found his own or the 
Kingdoms Horoſcope to be well or ill looked upon by theirs, (o 
he let them ſiand, or cut them off by Legiſlative Aſtrology. 

According thercfore to this way of Deſcription, the King- 
dom of England is Aſtzologically fited in the firſt Trigon of 
the firſt Puadrart, under the Dominion of Ares for the Sign, 
and for the Planet Mars; or otherwiſe under the Dominion 
of Piſces, now in the place of, Aries, and the Influence of 
the Moon and Mars. And Silen ſaith, that the Planet of En- 
gland is the Moon, and Saturn of the Scots : Unde homines illi- 
#5-regjonis. ( faith an old Altrologer ) ſunt vagi, & inſtabiles, 
ludibrio exponuntur, nunc ad ſummum,, nunc ad imum: delati. So 
the Jews and we are governed by the ſame Stars equally, as 


cardan: in 2, Cardan- is pleaſed. to. tay of us,z A Rebellious and- Unlucky 
Tetrabib, Ptc= Nation, ever now and then making of. New Laws and Rites 
iomes, Ap- 3+ of Religion-,. to the better ſometimes, but forthe moſt part 
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to the worſt; 
Now. take an Eſſay by all the ways: of Deſcription in the 


Geography of Oxford... 


It. 


the Terreſtrial Globe. 


It lieth in an Oblique Poſition of Sphere, in the Northern 
Temperate Zone the Elevation of the Pole 51 Degrees 30 Mi- 
nutes3 the Longitude from the Great Meridian in Tenariff 15 
Degrees under the Sth Clime, and 16 Parallel, the longeti 
day :6 Hours, The Sign Regent is Capricorn : The Noon- 
Shadows are Heteroſcian : We are Perieci to the Bay of St.Mi- 
chael in ©uivira, Anteci to the Northern Parts of Terra Au- 
ftralis incognita below the Promontory: We are Antipodes to 
none, 
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T was (aid before, that as the whole Earth upon 
the Globe, fo the Whole, or any Part thereof, may 
be deſcribed upon a Plaxe : And howſocver the De- 
ſcription -by ' Globe be confeſſed on all ſides to be 
neareſt, and moſt commenſurable to Nature, Non 
facile tamen '( laith Prolomy ) magnitudinem prebet que ſuſcipere 
poſſit multa, que neceſſario ſuo collocanda ſunt loco + neque de- 

' ſcriptionem, ut wnico momento cerni valeat, toti fignre adaptare 
poteft : ſed alterum ad alterius deſignationem transferre neceſſe ex- 
.iftit : hoc eſt aut viſum, aut ſpheram: quorum neutrum deſcripti- 
oni, que in plano fit, accidit, ſed modum quendam ad ſmmilitu- 
dinem ſpherice imaginis inquirit, ut diſtantias que in ea jtatuen- 
de ſunt, quam maxime commenſuratas faciat, ac ſecundium eam 
apparentiam, quia cum vera conveniat. 

This manner of Deſcription hath multiplied into ſeveral 
"ways of Devicez not only from the different Tngenies . of 
the Artificers, but from Grounds in the Art it (elf, and 
from the ſeveral Extents of the Known World at ſeveral 
times. Poſſidonius conceived it into the Form of a Sling, as 
the Arch-Biſhop of Theſſalonice noteth to that of Dionyſus, 
after Z9#vn £0191 the Delineation whereof is made by 
the learned Bertius, who noteth alſo, 44 Fundam Poſſidonii, 
that Poſfidonixs did not this out of ignorance of the Sphe- 
rical form of the Earth, but pretending only to exhibit as 
much of the World as that time was made acquainted _ 

which 
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which caſt up together, was not much unlike to that Figure 
which he fancied. Mercator deſcribeth it under the Form 
of two Hearts, Orontins of one; and under the fame Form 
is the Arabick Map, cited by Scaliger and James Chriftman, 
and not wanting to our Publick Library, together with the 
Tabula Fe nbina, ox Egyptian Map of the World in Hyerog1y- 
phicks, we are now for as great a reaſon to call it Tabula Lan- ja Archiv. 


—_— 


dina, by whoſe vaſt Expence and Providence we are poſſeſſed Bib. Bodleian-- 


of that and the like Monuments of the rareſt Learning. 

Others have fancied ſome other waysz but leaving what 
may be ſupererogated by Aﬀettation, There be twor manners 
of this Deſoription according to Art : The firlt by Paralleto- 
gram ; the other by Planiſphere. 


The Deſcription of the Whole by Parallelogram.. 


"HE Parallelogram uſed to be divided in the midſt by 

a Line drawn from North to South, paſling by the 4- 
Zores, or Canaries, for the Great Meridian... Croſs to this, 
and at right Angles, another Line was drawn from Eaſt to» 
Welt for the Equatorz . then two Paralels to each, to com- 
prehend the Figure, in the Squares whereof were ſet down - 
rather four Parts of the World than the Whole : And this - 
way of Deſcription, howſoever not ſo exact or near to 
Natural, yet hath been followed even by-ſuch as Ciill ought 
to be accounted Excellent, though it were their unlucki- - 
ncſs to light upon thoſe needy Times of Reformation that 
had to firuggle with that great Negle& and Interruption 
which paſſed betwixt the days of Ptolowy and Ours, Mer-- 
cator himſelf, I mean Peter Plancius, and others of about that: 
time, and more lately : And ſome of them did not perceive : 
but that the Meridians might be drawn Parallel throughout, 
utterly againſt the original Nature and Conſtitution of- the - 
Sphere, which the Plain Charts were bound to followat the 
neareſt Diſtance. . Upon the Globe it {elf we know the. Me-- 
ridians about the EgzinoGials are cquidiſtant, but as -they 


draw up towards the Pole, to ſhew- their diſtance is propor- - 
: | tionably; 


> 
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tionably diminiſhed, till it come to a concurrence 3 anſwer- 
ably the Parellels, as they are deeper in Latitude, {o they grow 
leſs and leſs with the Sphere; ſo that at 60 Degrecs the Equi- 
nodal is doublc to that Parallc] of Latitude, and fo propor- 
tionably. Thiss the Ground. 

It will follow from hence, that if the PiEture of the Earth 
be drawn upon a Parallelogram, ſo that the Meridians be 
equally -diſtant throughout, and the Parallels equally cx- 
tended, the Parallel of 60 Degrees ſhall be as great as the 
Line it (elf; and he that Coafteth about the World in the 
Latitude of 60, ſhall have as far to go-by this Map, as he that 
dothitin the Equator, though the way be but half as long, 
For the Longitude of the Earth in the Equator it felf is 
21600; but in the Parallel of 60, but 16800 Miles. So 
two Citics under the fame Parallel of 60, ſhall be of equal 
Longitude to other two under the Line, and yet the hrſt 
two ſhall be but 50, the other twoan 100 Miles diſtant, So 
two Ships departing from the Equator at 60 Miles diſtance, 
and coming up to the Parallel of 60, fhall be 3o Miles near- 
cr, and yet each of them keep the ſame Meridians, and fail 
by this Card vpon the very ſame Points of the Compaſs at 
which they (ect forth. |; 

This was complained of by Martin Cortez, and others: 
And the Learned Mercator conſidering well of it, cauſed the 
Degrees of the Parallel to encreaſe by a proportion towards 
the Pole; the Mathematical Generation whereof Mr, I/right 
heth taught, by the Inſcription of a Planiſphere into a concave 
Cylinder, which becauſe it cannot be expreſſed in plainer 
Terms, take here in his own words, Chap. 2. Of his Corre@i- 
on of Errors in Navigation. 7 

Suppoſe ( ſaith he ) a Spberical Superficies, with Meridians, 
Parallels, Rumbes, &c. to be inſcribed into a concave Cylin- 
der, their Axes agreeing in one : Let this Spherical Super- 
ficies ſwell like a Bladder while it is in blowing, equally all 
ways in every part thereof ( that is, as much in Longitude as 
Latitzde ) till it apply and joyn it (elf ( round about, and 
all along alſo towards either Pole ) unto the Concave Super- 
fcies of the Cylinder, each Parallel vpon this RO 
uper- 
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Superticies increaſing ſucceſſively from the Equinottfal to- 
wards cither Pole, until it come to be of <cqual Djameter 
with the Cylinder, and conſequently the Meridiang ill 
widening themſelves, till they-come to be ſo far diltant- every 
where each from other, as they are at the Equinegial. 
Thus it-may moſt eaſily be underfioed how a Bpherical -Su- 
perficies may by Exte:fion be made a Cylingrical, and con- 
ſequently a plain Paralielogram Superticies, becauſe the 
Superticies of a Cylinder is nothing elſe but a plain Poral- 
lelogram, wound about two equal equidiſtant Circles, that 
have one common Axetree perpendicular upon the Centers of 
them both, and the Periferies of each of them equal-to the 
length of the Parallelogram.,: as the diſtance betwixt thoſe Element, 1. 10. 


Circles, or height of the Cylinder, is equal to the breadth ©1indrus ef 


thereof, feara gue ſub 
| . . conterſo carcum 
In this Pardilelogram thus conceived to be made, all ,,;,(2x5 alte- 
Places mnſt needs be fituate in the ſame Longitudes, -Lati- rum latss £0- 
tudes, and Directions or Ccurſes, and-upon the ſame Me- 74, que 7t- 
ridians, Parallels, and Kumbes that -they were in the £74 418m 
p , , Continent, Pa- 
Globe, becauſe that at every Point between the Equinetti- ;,1141ogramms 
al and the Pole, we underſtand the Spherical Swperſicies orthigonio con- 
to ſwell equally in Longitude as in Latitude, till it joyn prebendztur, 
it ſelf unto the Concavity of the Cylinder, ſo as hereby ©", * ##n4em 
, . y . rurſus lncum re« 
no part is any way diſtorted or diſplaced out: of his true and þ;;,,,y Juerit 
natural ſituation upon his Peridian, Parallel, or Kumbe, 3/1u4 Dar allelo- 
but only dilated and enlarged 3 the Meridians allo, Paraj- £4mmm unde 
lels, and Kumbes dilating and enlarging themſelves like- 79277 capmrate 
if P . fL i h ( . - Ax1s autem Cy- 
wile at every Foint ot Latitude in-thelame-proportion, lindvi oft qui- 
What the Author of the Brief Introduction to Geography tſcens itlarefia 
meaneth, where he ſaith, That this Imagination, unlcſs it be line, circum 
well qualified, is utterly falſe, and makes all ſuch Maps faulty room Parat- 
in the Situation of Places, Tknow not: The conceit I am ſure ,,Fm GD 
is grounded upon the very Dctinition of a Cylinder, by the gs vers cy- 
2 1, lib. 10, Euclid, 'Tis confeſſed to be but Hypothetical, liniri ſunt cir- 
which is ordinary with Mathematical Mcn. The Butineſs was £44, 4 duvbrs 
C and it doththat ) to bring the matter down to common ap- gs . _ 
; '/$ 4.6 C47 
prehenfion, ca agutten, 
| deſcripts 
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But however this Deſcription of the Earth upon a Pargal- 
lelogram may be ſo ordered by Art as to give a true Account 
of the Situation and Diſtance of the Parts, yet it can never 
be fitted torepreſent the Figure of the Whole. 


The Deſcription of the Whole by Planiſphere. 


His way of Deſcription rendreth the Face of the Earth 
upon a Plane, in its own proper Figure, Spherically, as 
upon the Globe it ſelf, the gibbofity only allowed for : Sed qui- 
cunque ( faith Bertius ) Globum Terre inſtituerit in plano deſcri- 
bere, deprehendet fieri id uno circuli ambitu non poſſe. 

As near to a Circle as it might, Ortelizs and others have 
deſcribed it upon one Face. I have ſeen it done upon four 
Ovals; but keeping touch with the Nature of a Circle, and 
of the Sphere it ſelf, it cannot well be contrived upon ſo few: 
as one, or more than two, 

Suppoſe then the Globe to be divided into two equal Parts 
or Hemiſpheres : This you know cannot be done but by a Great 
Circle ; and therefore it muſt be done by the Equator or Me- 
ridian, for ( the Colwre is alt one with the Meridian ) the He- 
#izon cannot fix, and the Zodzack hath nothing todo here. [Res 
eſt admodum impedita (faith the ſame Bertius ) & perquam 
difficilis orbem terrarum ejuſque partes deſcribere, & quod in na- 
tura cernitur exaGe in Globo, aut tabuls ſpeandum repreſentare 
obſervato partinm omnium ſitu & figura, Ec. cum ſuis Longitudi- 
nibus, Latitudinibus, Intervallis,&d reſpeau ad partes Caliprima & 
nature proxima ratio eft Spherica : Secunda ea, que ad Spheram 
maxime accedit duQa in Plano, vel Tabula, quam idcirco vulgus 
Planiſpherium vocat. Sunt autens ejus modi duo, Unis qui- 
Spheram fecat in Equatore, & duo efficit Hemiſpheria plans, 
quorum in fingulis Polus centri loco eft. Circulus autem Equi- 
noCtialis loco Peripberie. Alter, qui Spheram ſecat. In ali- 
guo Meridiano ita ut Poli in ſingulis Hemiſpheriis ſupra infra« 


qe compareant in extremitate axis, Firſt then, 


Of 
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Of the Sefion by the Equator. 


Put before that, it muſt be commonly ſaid of both theſe 
SeFions, that the Tranſlation of a Sphere from its pro- 
fundity, to a Plane of two only Dimenſions, Lineal and Su- 
perficial, hath its Generation and Flux (1 ſpeak it in their 
words ) from Optical or Perſpe&ive Imagination. They would 
have you (and by the Lai of Art they may in inflaitum & im- 
poſſibilia poſtxlare ) to ſuppoſe the Eye placed near about the 
Centre of a Sphere of Glaſs, inſcribed with Meridians, Paral- 
tels, &c. in the dire& manner as upon the Globe you ſec the 
Eye ſo placed within the Concave of this Sphere, and fixed 
upon the Pole, will comprehend a Sefion upon the Plane of 
the Eqzator, deſcribing the Meridians by Right, and the Pa- 
rallels by Circular Lines; or fixed upon {ome Point of the E- 
quator, the Meridian which is drawn by that Point, and the 
Equator it (elf, will appear in Streight, all the reſt in Crooked 
Lines: for, if the Eye be fixed upon any Point of the Equator, 
the Meridians and Parallels will be transferred to Sight, ſo as 
to be themſelves the Baſes of ſo many viſual Cones, the tops 
whereof ſhall meet in the fame Point of the Great Meridian 
or if the Eye be fixed upon the Pole, the Parallels will preſent 
. themſelves in like Cones, the ſides whereof ſhall be terminated 
by the Meridians, and therefore the Meridians ought to be 
Streight Lines, and the Parallels whole Circles. 

The Projections are both according to Artz But becauſe 
the comprehenſion thereof cannot be familiar without ſaying 
too much to the purpoſe before-hand concerning the Optical 
Pyramid, and the Angle of Viſion; theſe things I require, and 
point you to a more capable way of Conception. | 

Suppoſe the Globe of the Moon in oppoſition to. the Sn, 
then ſhe is at the fulleſt: Let her be rifing up. in the Eaſt, 
and by the help of Refration appear, as ſometimes ſhe doth, 
in Diameter ſo big asa Buſhel C as the Country exprefleth'} 

R 2 ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe another World there, ( ſome Brains do more than ſo) 
but do you only ſuppoſeit 3 and ſuppoſe alſo this Lunary 
Earth to be written upon with Meridians, Parallels, and all: 


_ other DiſtinGtions of the Sphere, and as viſible as the Body 


$Org.c.24.1. ; o 


it ſelf. The Globe of the Mogn you may be ſure is as ſolid and: 
gibbow as that of this Earth and: Water, and yet it is-pre- 
ſented to-your:Eye inthe Figure of: a Planiſphere. The reaſon 
is- out of: Perſpe&ive.,, from the infinite diſtance, - If you 
grant ( as you:cannot deny) but that your Sight is deceived 
in the Solidity, you may very well ſuffer your (clves to be co- 
zened on in the Inſcriptions. Thele Meridians and Parallels 
upon this Globe of the Maou {well out there in. whole Cir- 
cles, in the very ſame manner as upon the Artificial Globe 
i (elf; and yet ſuppoſe them to be-drawn there by cither of 
the two Sedions, the Equator, or Meridian, as the Body of 
the Moon it ſelf ſeemeth to you flat, and yet is not, ſo the Me- 
ridians.and Parallels would repreſent themſelves in the very- 
ſame. Figure and Diſtance as you ſee them here below, upon 
a Paper Planiſphere. 

By this deceit you may perceive what 1s meant by that; 
which would not-Iook ſo plain, if it were exprefſed by the 
punfiilios of Art. | 

Suppoſe the Globe to be flatted upon the Plane of the 
Equator, and you have the firſt way of Projeion, dividing 
intothe North and South  Hemiſpberes, as you may ſee here in 
the Ma D- 

The ole is the Centers. the Equator is:the Circumference; 
divided into 36a Degrees: of Longitude; the Oblique Semi- 
circle from Aries to Libya, is the North-half of the Zodiack,; 
the Parallel are whole Circles; the Meridians are Streight 
Lines 3 the Great Meridien is divided into 90 Degrees of 
Latirede, and paſſeth by the Canaries 3 the Parallels are Pa- 
rallets indeed, and the Meridians equidiſtantly.concur, and 
therefore all the Degrees. are equal, After this way of Pro- 
xion.:' Prolomy dcfcribes that Part of the Habitable World 
which was diſcovered to his time, "2; 

Among the late Geographers firſt, and almoft only Poſtel- 


lus, and the Noter upon him, Severtivs, have much admired : 
| this - 
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this manner of Section. The Noter faith, Sic que hee Mappa 


omninm preſtantiſſima, que verins quam relique orbis planitiem. 
refert; ob certiſſimos ac evidentiſſimos ſuos Indices plures, faciliores, 


ac magis ad oculum perſpicaces, nſus habet, 

Since that, Bertius very earneſtly and angerly recommend- 
eth. it tothe Mechanicks : Conſulent ſibi &+ publics (ſaith he) 
fi modum iſtum reddant familiarem, But-of the other way 
he ſaith, Hic autem modus cam fit omnium nequiſſimues, eft- om- 
nium operoſiſimus, &* tamen hodte in maximo uſu. Tantiiae valet 
apud vulgus preconceptas opinio: Which tho it may be truc 
enough, yet we axeto hear what Ptrolomy hath to ſay himſclf. 


Of the Setion by the Meridian. 


" \E confcſleth the other way.to be eaſieſt z but, Porro (-- 


miliorem etiam-( ſaith he) & magis commenſuratam de- 
ſeriptionem orbis in Tabula faciemus, fi Lineas Meridianas ima- 
ginatione concipiamits ad ſimilituedinem Linearum Meridianarum 
in Sphera, ita ut aſpeus, ſex oculorum axis in Sphere poſiti- 
onem penetret, & per Sedionem que ad aſpeum et Meridiant 
qui Longitudinem terre cognite in duas dividit partes, & Paral- 
leli, gui & ipſe bifariam ejus Latitudinem , necnon centrum 
Sphere, quo ex £quo termini oppoſiti viſu comprehendantur, &* ap+ 
pareant, Ofc. 
Dod vero talis deſcriptio fpherice forme ſimilior ſit quam prior, 


per ſeſe patet : quoniam'fi Sphera fixa maneat, & non circum- 


polvatur, quod & tabule contingit neceſſario, quum per medium : 


deſcriptionis viſus canſtituitur, unus quidem medins & meridia- 
mus per axem aſpefiuum ſeu vis in planum cadens in imagina- 
tlionem ree prebet Lines : qui vero ex-utraque hujus parte ſunt 
ovanes, ad. ipſum ſecundim - concava converſs apparent &: magis 


ilt,, qui plus ab eo diſtant, qued & hic obſervabitur , cum decenti - 


convexitatum analogia. 


Suppoſe the: Globe to -be flatted upon- the Plane of - the 


Meridian, and you have the other way.of Projection. The 


Egmator here is a Streight Line 3 the Great Meridian, a whole | 
Circle; the Leſſer are the more, foas they come near. 10s: the . 
_ Greatz; 
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(Great 3 Thercfore that which paſſcth by the Point of con- 
currence in the Equator, and divideth the Longitzde of cither 
Hemiſphere into two equal Parts, is a Streight Line 3 and Pra- 
lomy ſaith, That this is the more natural way of Deſcription 
and yet it is certain, that in this Se&ion the Meridians do not 
equidiſtantly concur. The Parallels are not Parallels indeed, 
and therefore all the Degrees are unequal. 

However this later way is that which is now moſt, and in- 
deed altogether in uſe. 


Example of this in the Deſcription of the Plani- 
ſpherical Map of Hondius. | 


—_ holdiog our ſclves to the more uſual way of Pro- 
jection, inltead of any other ( for the difference would 
not be much ) we ſet before us the two Hemiſpheres of Hon- 
dins, of the year 1627, projefed upon the Plane of the Me- 


ridian, you may underltand it thus. Take the Globe out of 
the Frame, and bring the Great Meridian to the Braſs Meridi- 
an, and you have the Eaſt and Weſt Hemiſphere. Suppoſe 
theſe two Hemiſpheres to be flatted upon the Plane of the Me- 
ridian, andthe Imagination produceth tliele two Faces of the 
Earth preſented upon the Map. 

The Great Meridian paſſeth by St. Mary and St. Michael of 
the Azores, as you may fee in the North- Welt Duadrant of 
the Eati Hemiſphere. And yer th: i:{cr/ption ſubjoyned te 
theſe Hemiſpberes reckoneth Lowgiru-': from the Iles Corvo 
and Flores 3 and to make yuu ture chat it doth fo, it is faid 
there, about the latter end, that in tt Azores the Compaſe va- 
ricth not at all (about Fayal and Flores) and that for no 
other reaſon he took the Longjtude of the Map from thence,and 
not as Ptolomy, from the Car.ary Iſſex. The Miſtake is too 
great to fall from his own Pen 3 but it ſeems the Deſcription 
was made for ſome other a of Hondixs, where the Meridi- 
an paſled by the Azorer, ard ignorantly afterwards intruded 
upon this, by the Printers or ſome others; if it were not (o, 
the overſight is the greater, ny 

is 
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This Meridian is of neceflity doubled upon the Plane, and 
yet is to be ſuppoſed as one; which is eafily done, if you re- 
fect your conceit back: upon the Nature of the Sphere : for 
do-but fancy the two Faces into a Globe again, and the two 
Meridians will become one, You are to conceive as much 
upon the leſſer Meridians : And you may ſee too, that they do 
not equally concur; for thoſe two which are drawn quite 
croſs to the Equator, preciſcly in the middle from go to 90, 
are ſtreight Lines; alk the reſt, as they more depart from the 
ftreight Lines, (o to follow the Nature of the Globe, they are 
more and more Circles, and at a farther diſtance. 

In-theNorth-Weſt ©zadrant of the Eft Hemiſphere you have 
the nine Southerly Climes ſet down, asin the Braſs Meridian 
of : Saunderſon's Globe, The Northern Climes the Author 
thought not nit to dillinguiſh 3 but in the Eaſt Semicirele of the: 
ſame Hemiſphere, you have the length of the longeſt Day in 
Hours and Minutes, to every ſeveral Degree of Northern 
and of Southern Latitude, which by a more exaQ and ſhorter 


cut, doth the buſineſs of the Clizre and ParaHel without more 


. ado, which therefore by ſome are accounted but ſuperfluous 
Terms of this Art. : | 

In the Eaſt Semicircle of the other Hemiſphere you have the 
proportion of Engliſh Miles to the ſeveral Degrees of Lati- 
##de for both Quadrant, to the uſe whereof there is nothing 
hereanew to be ſaid. 

The Line croſſing the two Hemiſphages is the Equator, in 
the Degrees whereof the Longitude is to be reckoned from 
St. Michael; and ſo the Latitude in the Great Meridian, no 
otherwiſe than as it was taught upon the Globe it ſelf, 
though not with equal Art and Afﬀurance from the Rea- 
ſons of Deficiency in this way of ProjeQion rendred be- 
fore. 

Neither ought any thing to be repeated over upon: the Zo- 
diack,, the Tropical, the Polar or Parallel Circles ;' for they 


are all-the ſame, and of che ſame uſe as upon the Globe; the 


Cards and Rambs are alike. 
The little Circles or Roundlets diſperſed! here and there 
about the Hemiſpheres, tor the moſt part give account of the 
: | {eyerab 
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ſeveral Degrees of Variation of the Compaſs in North-eaſting _ 
or North-weſting, as alſo in what Places thereis no Variation 
-at all, ſoas at.the Streights of Magellan, the Roundlet there 
faith, Ad faxces freti Magellanici deviatio Acie 6 Grad, vrien- 
tem vers vs, That the Needle North-Eafteth4ix Degrees, 

In the Southern Duadrant.of the Eaſtern Hemiſphere you 
have ſet.down three ways of meaſuring the diſtance off Pla- 
ces: The firit performeth-by a Globe the ſecond by an A- 
ſtrolabe ;, the third by a Semiczrcle: :but the ſecond and third, 
as not of that readine(s in working as the firſt, may be paſ- 
{cd over. 

The firſt in effeQ .is the Geometrical Way : Accipe Globum 
quamvis exiguum, &c. Herodotus adviſeth. you to have a kind 
of Terella, or little Globe, not adorned with all the requiſites 
of the Sphere, but only traced over with Meridians, the E- 
quator, and the Parallels , the Meridian and Equator to be di- 
vidcd into Degrees. No more but ſoz, Let the two Places 
into whoſe Diltance you inquire be London and Paris : find 
the Longitude.and Latitude of both' the Places io the Plani- 
ſphere; then again knd the ſame Longitude and Latitude up- 
on the Globe; then ſet one Foot of your Compaſs upon the 
Place where London, andthe other Foot where Pari ſhould be 
upon the Globe, and bring your Compaſs with that Diſtance 
to the Equator, and the Degrees intercepted, multiplied into 
Miles by 60, ſhew the Diſtance. This is as much as to tell us, 
That in meaſuring the Diſtances of Places, there is no great 
Truſt to be had to any Planiſpherical Projefion whatſoever : 
for tho That, by the SeQtion of the Equator, be nearer to the 
Sphere, than This by the Se&ion of the Meridian, yet they are 
both equally engaged in this Imperfe&tion, that they cannot 
fatisfe for the gibboſity of the Globe, | 


The Diſcription and ſe of Particular ( harts. 


—_—_ Maps are but Limbs of -the Globe, and there- 
fore though they are drawn aſunder, yet it is ſtill to 


be done with that. proportion, ac a remembring Eye may 
E | ſuddenly 
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ſuddenly acknowledg, and joyn them to the whole Budy. 

They are moft commonly deſcribed upon a Parallelogram, 
but their relation to the Body it ſelf is not to be judged by this: 
It is not'done to that end, but that being but Parts and Mem- 
bers'ſcvzred from the Whole, they yet might make (hew of as 
grcat an appcarance of Integrity as could be allowed. 

Their Place in their Body is to be eſteemed from their pro- 
per Lineaments, drawn within the $qzare;z that 1s, ſuch Por- 
_ of Meridians and Parallels as they confitted of in the Globe 
it {elf, : 

Bricfly, to the Conſtitution of a Particular Chart, theſe 
Moments eſpecially make up the Proje&zonz the Graduation, 
the Reference to the Great Meridian, the Scale, and the Com- 

aſs. 

: The ProjeQ;on is moſt commonly (as I faid ) upon a Paral- 
lelogram, ſometimes ir.{cribed with an Oval, as the Map of 
Flanders, and Germane Baſſe in Ortelius. or upon a Circle, as 
that of the North Pole in Mercator's Atlas. And becauſe no Re- 
gion is exa&ly ſquare or round, fo much of the Bordering 
Territories arc ultually thrult in, as may not only dcclare the 
Boui:nds, but till up the Squere too. 


| The Pr:jeciion 1s mainly concerned in. the fore-knowledg Proje&ion; 


of the Longitude and Latitude of the Country; and the 
L atitude is to be expreſſed by Parallels from North to South, 
as the Longitude by Meridians from Weſt to Eaſt, cach of 
thcm at 10 Degrees diſtance, or the Meridians at 15, as the 
Geographer ſhall pleaſe and may be drawa either by Circle, 
as the Maps of Afia and America in Ortelius his Theatrum, 
or by Right Line, and that cither exicnded, as in the Map of 
Africa there, or on'y begun upon the Parallelogram, as in the 
Map of Europe 3 and then the two extreme Parallels may be 
the N:rth and South {ides of the Parallelogram : but it they 
be Right Lines, they are not ( that is, the Meridians arc not ) 
to be drawn direct or paralle], but incliving and concurring, 
to 'confels the Nature of the Whole, whereof they are (uch 
Parts; and the named Parallels are more notably to be di- 
ftinguith'd than the reſt, -if they have place in-the ap, as 
in that of Africa you have the Equator, and both the Tro- 

Si picks, 
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picks, either graduated, as the. Equator, or drawn double at 
leatt, as the Tropicks, 8c. | 
Graduation.. For the Graduation, the Degrees of Longitude are moſt com- 


Reference to- 
the Great Me- 
TIdBA%. 


monly divided upon the North and South ſides of the Paral- 
lelogram; the Degrees of Latitude upon the Eaſt and Welt 
ſides, or otherwiſe upon the molt Eaſtern and Weſtern Meri- 
dian of. the Map within the Square, as 'in the Deſcriptions of 
Ptolomy continually 3 or if the Projeftion be upon a Circle, as 
that of the North Pole in the A4t14s, the Degrees of Longitude 
are ſet upon the uttermoſi Parallel, and thoſe of Latitude upon 
a portion of the Great Meridian, an{werable to the Semidiame- 
ter of that Latitude : And the Climes may be ſet down to the 
Degrees of Latitnde, as in the Deſcription of Portugal by Fer- 
nandus Alvarus, But it hath ſeemed good to ſome Geogra- 
phers, nay, cven to Ortelius himfclf, in theſe articular De- 
ſcriptions, for the molt part to make no Gradation or Projes 
Hon at all, but to put the matter off to a Scale of Miles, and 
leave the reſt to be believed. Whether this or Mercator's way 
in the Atlas weremore Artificial, I will not judg in the cauſe 
of the King of Spain's Geographer. 

For the firſt Meridian, it is a fault you will more generally 
find, that there is very ſeldom any expreſſion of that Reference z 
ſo that though there be Graduation, and the Longitude (et be- 
fore your Eyes, yet you will find-your (elf uncertain, unleſs it 
be told you before, that the Longitudes in Mr. Cambaen, Speed, 
Nordon, and the late Engliſh Deſcribers, generally are taken 
from Mercator's Firſt Meridian , by St. Michael in the Azores, 
though ſome of them indeed (and not Mr. Cambaen only, but 
ſuch too as made it their buſineſs to do otherwiſe ) have pro- 
poſed the Matter in effe& to be done by the Canaries, as the. 
Author of the Brief IntroduGion to Geography ( it-I underſtand 
him.) in theſe words. 

' Upon the Globe there are many ( Meridians) drawn, all which 
paſs through the Poles, and go North and South, but there is 
one more remarkable than the reſt , drawn broad with ſmall Di- 
viſions, which runneth through the Canary: Iſlands. or Azores, 
Weſtward of Spain, which # counted the Firſt Meridian, in re-- 
zard of reckoning and meaſuring of Diſtances of Places one from- 


another ;. 
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another, for otherwiſe there is neither firſt nor laſt in the round 
Earth : But ſome place muſt be appointed where to begin the Ac- 
count > and thoſe Iſlands have been thought fitteſt, becauſe ng part 
of the World that lay Weſtward was known to the Ancients further 
than that: and as they began to reckon, there we follow them, 

But as concerning Mercator himfelt, you have more to look 
to. Mercator's conſtant Meridian was that by St. Michael, and 
ſo you will find it in the Alas fet out by Rumuldus. But in 
that of Hondixs Edition lately tranſlated into Engliſh, you will 
find it otherwiſe, though you fhall ſee too in what a fair way 
you are to be deceived of this alſo. 

In the Deſcription of 1ſeland,p. 33. theBook ſaith, 7e is fi- 
auated not wnder the Firſt Meridian, as one bath noted, but in the 
eighth Degree from thence, To which the Margin ( but not 
knowing what ) faith, PE 

That this Firſt Meridian is a Great Circle rounding the Earth 
from Pole to Pole, and paſſing through the Iſlands called Azores, 
and namely the Iſle of St. Michael, as the ſame Noter to p. 10. 

He might think he went upon a ground good enough; for 
in the ſeventh Chapter of the IntroduGion, Mercator himſelf 
faith thus : 

Pttolomy hath placed the Firſt Meridian in the Fortunate Iſles, 
which at this day are called the Canaries. Since the Spaniſh Pilots 
hat placed it in the Iſle of Goſs-hawks, which in their Language 
ere called Aﬀores , and ſome of them placed it in the middle of 
of Spain, &c. 

Now we muſt hold { faith he ) that the Longitude is a certain 
ſpace or interval of the Equator cloſed between Meridians, the one 
from the Iſles called Azores, from whence it taketh the beginning , 
the other, from that Place or Region whereof we would know the 
Diſtance. | 

our yet for all this, the Longitzdes in that Book are accoun- 
ted from the ./ varies, as you may (ee in the Eaſt Hemiſpbere, 
and in the ' ;1 Deſcription of Africa. The Editioner 
Hondius wonlc ve it fo; and {( which is marvel the Margi- 
#1al Noter could chuſe but know ) he hicaſelt in the very begin- 
ning maketh this Profeſſion of it: ” 


Si 2 Piolomy 
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Ptolomy, ſaith hc, and we in this Book, do make the Logitude to 
be a Segment of the Equator, comprebended betwixt the Meridian of 
the Place, and the Meridian of the Fortunate lilands for from 
theſe Iſlands the Beginning of Longitude is takgn, &c. 

Having ſaved you this Labour in Mercator, you may now be 
told what is to be done with Ortelius, 

For his own Deſcriptions he always taketh to Ptolomy's Me- 
ridian by the Canaries, as you may {ce in his Univerſal Face of 
the IVorld, and in the General Deſcription of Africa, to theDe- 
{cription of Hiſaniola, Cuba, Culiacan, &c. he giveth this Ad- 
monition 3 

Sciat Lefor Authorem Anonymum, qui hanc Culiacanam regio- 
nem, @ has inſulas perluſtravit, & deſcripſit, Regionum Longitu- 
dines,” non ut Ptolomeus aliuque ſolent , a Fortunatis Inſulis verſus 
Orientem ſumpſiſſe, ſed 4 Ther Hiſpanie Umbilico Occidentens 
verſus ex Eclipſibus ab ipſomet obſervatis deprehendiſſe. 

The like Note he aftixeth to the Deſcription ot New- Spain : 
his meaning in both is, to let the Reader know that the Deſcri- 
ber ( whoever he was) did not in theſe Maps account the 
Degrecs of Longitude, as Ptolomy, from Welt to Ealt, and 
from the Fortunate Iſles but from Eaſt to Welt, and from the 
Meridian of Toledo Hiſpanie Umbilicoz which is the meaning 
of Mercator, when he faith, That ſome of the Spaniſh Pilots 
placed the Great Meridian in the middle of Spain : And if you 
look upon the Longitude in the North and South fides ot the 
Parallelogram, you thall ſee the Degrees reckoned backwards, 
contrary to the rec:ived manner of Graduation. It is no very 
hard matter to reduce theſe Longitudes to the ordinary way 3 
but rather than ſo, you may have recourſe to the later Deſcri- 
ption of America, by Leat and others, 

For the Scale in Particular Maps, extending to a confide- 
rable portion of Longitude and Latituae, it dependcth for the 
ground upon the Degrees of the Great Cirele, and the Propor- 
tion of Miles in {ſeveral Countries to any ſuch Degree. But in 
lefler Deſcriptions it hath more todo with the known Dittance 
of any two, or more Places, experimentally found, or taken 
vpn truſt of Common Reputation, | : 
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Here it is not to be thought that the Longitudes and Lati- 
tndes of all Haces in a Particular Chart need to be taken, buc 
of the principal only 3 the, relt to be reduced by the Radirs, 
the Angle of Poſition, and the likez and mich alſoin this mat- 
tcr uſeth to be given to the Common Supputation : all which, 
the liſt eſpecially, are the Cauſes why the Maps agree no bet- 
ter 3: for of all other, the Account of the Common People is 
moſt uncertain. 

The French Csſmographer of Amiens before named, when he 
took upon liim to tind out how many of their Leagues anſwer- 
cd to a Degree, took his Journey from Paris, as direaly under 
the Meridian as he might, till he rode 25 Leagues, according 
to the Account of the Inhabitants of the Place. Nee tamen 
#17; ſupputationem ſatiatus ( ſaith he ) vehicalum quod Parifics 
reqa via patebat conſeendi in eoque reſidens tota via 17 024. fere r0- 
te circumvolutiones collegi, Vallibus & Montibus ( quod facultas 


noſtra ferebat ) ad equalitatem redafis, FErat autem rote illus 


diameter ſex pedum, ſexque paulo magis digitorum geometricorum, 
cb idque ejus ambitus pedum erat viginti ſeu paſſuum quatuor. His 
ergo revolutionibus per quatuor ductis reperi paſſis 68096 qui milli- 
aria ſunt Ttalica 68, cum paſſibus 96. In his return to Paris he 
took Coach, the Diameter of the Wheel was fix Foot and a 
little more z therefore the Circumference 20 Foct, that is, 4. 
Paces. He reckoned upon the way 17024 circumrotations of 
the Wheel, which multiplying by 4, the Numerus faGus was 
68006 Paces, which amounted'to 68 Miles 1talian, and ſome- 
what more, And yet according to» Common 'Supputation, 
they that reckon molt, reckon but 25 Leagues to a Degree, 
and 60 Miles to 25 Leagues, 5 Miles leſs. The Coſmegrapher 
addeth indecd, that by the ſame Experiment he found, that 
the French League was of a greater proportion than two [tali- 
an Miles. X 

It it could be expectcd that fo exact a Courſe might be ta- 
ken in all particular Menſurations, we might put the more 
truſt in the Diltances3 and yet you ſee we might fail too, It 


is enough in fuch a cale to know the reaſons of thoſe uncer-- 


tainties, where the thing it {elf- is fo inſuperable, 
; z 
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The diffcrence of Miles in ſeveral Countries is great; but 
it will be enough to know that the Italian and Engliſh are 
reckoned for all one, and four of theſe make a German Mile; 
two, a French League three, and ſomewhat more, a Spanifs 
League, the Swediſh or Daniſh Mi'e confifteth of five Miles 
Engliſh, and ſomewhat more. 

Now as the Miles of f{everal Countries do very much differ, 
ſo thoſe of the ſame do not very much agret 3 -and therefore 
the Scales are commonly written upon with Magna, Mediocria, 
Parva, to (hew the Difference. 

Of Common Englifh and Ttalian Miles, 60 ( as you know 
already ) anſwer to a Degree of a Great Circle; 68, ſaith Fer- 
nelixs : it ought to be 63, and ſomewhat more, by-the Semi- 
diameter of the Eaith, as it was taken by Mr. Edward Wright 
near Plimouth Sound; but 60 is moſt commonly believed, and 
is the proportion ( within @ very {mall matter ) received by 
Ptol. Geograph, Ptolomy himſelf from Marinus the Tyrian, with this approbati- 
lib. 1, cap. 11. on : Sed in hoc quoque refe ſentit partem nnam qualium eſt circulus 
maximus trecentorum ſexaginta, quingints in terra conftituere Sta= 
dia, id enirs cenfeſſis dimenſionabus conſonwm exiſtit. 

Of common Germen Miles 15 anſwer to a Degree z of 
common French Leagues, 253 of Spaniſh Leagues, 17; of 
Swediſh and Daniſh, 10. 

In ſome Maps you thall find the Miles thus hiddenly ſet 
down, as in that ef Artois in Ortelias, and elſewhere. And 
the meaning ſtill is, that you ſhould meaſure the Milliaria mag- 
22 upon the lowermofi Line, the Parva upon the uppermott, 
and the Mediocria upon the middlemott. 


__ 
OO 


Scala Milliarium. 


Tn fome other Mops, as in that of Weſtphalia in the ſame 
Auqhor, you will find the Scale written upon with Millaria 
magna, 
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magna, medincris, & Hore itiners : To which you are to note, 
That ſome Nations meaſure their Ways by Hours, concluding 
of the Diſtance from the Time ſpent in the going, the Propor- 
tioa whereof may be gather'd from this Note upon the Deſcri- 

ption of Helvetiz, Continet autem Mil'iare Helveticum, ut nunc 

nutuntur, ſpatium daarum horarum equeſtris  duarumque & dimi- 

die pediſtris itineris. Computantur ergo ofto millia paſſuum Italico-- 
rum pro uno milltario Helvetica, 

Therefore one Hour-Mile of a Journey upon Horſe, anſwer- 
eth to four Engliſh Miles: And yet it is let down before the 
Atlas that the Proportion of Itinerary Honrs to a Degree is 20.. 
They cannot both be true *tis enough to ſhew how uncertain. 
this way of Meaſuring needs muſt be. 

For the Uſe of the Scale, it is but ſetting one Foot of your. 
Compaſs in the little Circles of the Places, and bringing the 
Compaſs kept at that Diſtance to the Scale, and you have che 
number of great or middle Miles, according as the Inhabitants: 
of thoſe Places are krown to reckon. 

The Compaſs is ſet down to ſhew the Bearing:of Places, and 
by what Wind and Way the Mariner is to thape his Covrſe. 
from Port to Port, as in the Univerſal Maps and Ghobe it (cf. 


Example of all this in the Deſcription of Saxton's: 
Map of England and Wales. 


LL this may be exemplified in ſome one Particatar: 
4 A Chart. The Example uſeth to be given in the'Deſcri- 
ption of Francez but might. more properly be made upon a 
Map of our own Country, There be ſeveral of theſe; as 
that of Humphrey. Llyid, that of Wortnel, Mt..Speed's Deſcri- 
ptions, and others: bat we chuſe that ot Saxton, a man 're- 
commended unto us by. Mr. Cambden himfelf,'in the Preface to- 
his Britannia. 

Nonnulli erznnt fortaſſe qui Tabulas- Chorographicas. his expe- 
Fent quas lenocinante piftura oculis efſe jucundiores , & in his. 
Geographicis fludiis plariomm- intereſſe fateor , maxime fi mu- 
tis. Tabalis literarum etiam. lumen. accedat.. Hoc tamen preſtare: 
facultatis; 


— 
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facultatis non eſt noſtre , & Angliam accuratiſjime in Tabulis ſe- 
orfim ornatiſſimus Vir Thomas Secktordus kegie Majeſtati a ſups 
plicam Livellis, ſuis impenſis, & Chrilttophoii Saxtoni optimi 
Chorographi opera, magna cum laude deſcripſit. 

Saxton drew up Typographical Deſcriptions of this Kingdom, 
by the Shires and Comnties, into a {ct Volume of Tables. but 
whatſoever can be (cverally ſaid of them, may better be ſpuken 
all at once upon his great Chorographical Map of the Whole : A 
Deſcription, which, if it excecd not as I think it doth) yet 
may compare with any particular Table, made, or to bc made, 
of any Country whatſoever. 

The Deſcription is of England only and Wales, that it might 
be the more exact and uſctul; which expectation. is fo accu- 
rately. anſwered, that the imallcit Village may be turned to 
there 3 Henxey:or Betlie, as well as Oxford. 

It is deſcribed upon a Parellelogram : the North and South 
ſides are Parallels of Latitude, divided into Degrees of Lon- 
gitude, The Eaſt and Welt ties ſtand for Meridians, and are 
divided into Degrees of Latitude, and every Degree {ubdivi- 
ded into 60 Parts; but ſo, that a Degree of Longitude anſwer- 
eth but to ſo many Parts of a Degree of Latitude, as it ought 
in that Parallel, The Parallels, as the Meridians , arc (ect 
down at one Degrees diltance: The Parallels are Parallels in- 
decd; the Meridians are Streight Lines, but more and more 
concurring from South to North, as is required from the Na- 
ture of the Sphere, 

. The Latitude of the Countrics is from 50 Degrces 8 Mi- 
nutes, to 55 and 50 Minutcs: The Longitude from 17 tO 25 
Degrees, and 9 Mioutes; and *tis reckoned from St. Michael 
and St. Maries in the Azores, as the Geographer himfclt there 
exprefſeth; Longitudinis gradus ab eo Meridiano capiunt initium 
qui per Dive Marie Inſulam tranſit, que omnium Azorearum maxs 
ime ad Orentem vergit. 

The middle Paralle} of the Parallelogram is at 53 Degrees 
of Latitude, and paſlcth by Newcaſtle upon Tyne. The mid- 
cle Parallel of the Country it {clt is ſomewhat of a lcfſer La- 
zitude, and may be imagined to paſs not much betides Tid- 


bury Calile in Staffordſhire, as Mr. Norden thought. _ in- 
| ced 
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deed Staffordſhire hath been anciently accounted the Middle of 
. England, and the Inhabitants of that Shire are called by Bede, 
Angli Mediterranet, 

The Scale of Miles is anſwerable to one Degree of Latitude, 
and is alſo divided, as they, into 60 Parts. And a Degree 
of Longitude an{wereth to ſo many Parts of that 6o, as it 
ought in the Paralle] of 5o Degrees of Latitude, that is, 35 
Miles, or thereabouts; and therefore the Graduation both 
of the Scale, the Parallels, and Meridians, is exa&, and ac- 
cording to Art. And in meaſuring the Diſtances of the Pla- 
ces, *tis all one.to ſet the Compaſs upon the Minutes of Lati- 
tude, as upon the Scale it (elf. | 

In tinding out the Longitzde or Latitude of any City or 
Town in the Map, the manner is the ſame as in any other 3 
for the Longitude is to be reckoned in the North and South 
fides, the Latitude in the Eaſt and Welt ſides of the Paralle- 
logram. 

But the Situation and Diſtance of the Places in a particular 
Chart are moſt of moment, The Situations are plain ; The 
Diſtances in this Map, where I could prove them experimen» 
tally, for the moſt part were found true. They cannot be 
exaQ in any Map whatſoever, as Mr. Norden himſelf, who 
laboured much in this matter, maketh his complaint in that 


neceſſary Guide, added to alittle, but not much augmented, . 


by the late Editioner. The ſetting down of the Places them- 
ſelves in the void Angles of the Squares, pretends very well 
but there was not room fir the purpoſe: yet in one reſpe&t 
the New Book bettereth the Old, in that the Baring of Pla- 
ces isannexed by an expreſſion of the Points of the Compaſs 
upon every Square. 

In ſome Maps of Particular Countreys you may peſlibly 
find the Meridians drawn direly, without any hop: of Con- 
currence: And Ptolomy faith it m:keth no matter, fo this 
Caution be obſexved; Preterea nil referet ſi equidiftantibus fi 
fuerimus Meridianis Lineis rei, quoque Paralleloraum dummodo 
lum partes diſtantie Meridianorum eam rationem ſumant 'ad 
diſtantias Paralleloram quam maximus babet Circulus ad illum 
Parallelam, qui in Tabula hic = | 

[9 t 
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Croprelip 1.0.1 


It isall upon the tirft main ground of the Depreſſion of the 
Sphere, which in avy Deſcriptions, in any conliderable Di- 
fance from the Line, cannot rcally be made good upnn a 
Plane, but is to be anſ\vcered by proportion 3 for which cauſe 
Marinus the Tyrian condemned all D-ſ{criptions in Plany 3 but 
Ptolomy (hewed his Error. And from the ſame Principles to 
be dcrived the undcrſtanding of t5oſe Titles written over 
ſom. Deſcriptions in che Atlas: as.to that of Bell-vacym, or 
the Countrey of Billonu the Defcription is, The Meridians 
thereof are placed at the Parallels 50, and 45. Soto the De- 
{crigtion of the Lazgraviate of Heſſen, the Title is, The Meri- 
dians are dijtant according to the proportion of the 510 
Parallels to the Great Circle. "The Author himſclt giveth you 
the Reaſon of it, in his Admonition ſet before the Deſcripti- 


on of. France, pag. 242» 


Of Tropographical Maps ; and for an Exam. 
ple, the Deſcription of Middletex by Mr, Nor- 


den. 


T Ow that you may not be miſtak-n in Terms, the De- 
ſcription of the Whole, whether by Parallelogram or 

Planiſphere, is moſt righttully called Geography in Plano, 

Geographie proprium eſt ( laith Prolomy ) nam & continuam 
terram cognitam ejtendere quemadmodum ſe habeat natura & poſi- 
tione, 
The Deſcription of any very great part of the Earth, as 
France, England,or the like, is molt properly called Chorography. 

Ptolomy himfelf goeth no further in diſtintions 3 for ha-. 
vivg ſaid, That Gograpby is an imitation of the Picture of 
the Earth, with intimation of reference to the drawing of 
the Leſſer Torlds, he addeth, Porro finis Chorographicus con= 
nexione particulari continetur, veluti 1 quis aurem taitum aut 
eculum imitetur. And indeed the Tables ot Ptolomy nceded 


no other difference in Terms: But the late Geographers find. 
ing it tittelt of all to make Deſcriptions ot {m-IT parcels of 


the Earth, as Shircs and Countries to us, the Circles of the 
Empire. 
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Empti1c in con pariſon to the Greatneſs of that, and the like, 
thy have failen upon a third Member of this Diviitn, cal- 
ling thſe kind cf Deſcriptions, Topography, though Prolomy 
did minutiimas proprietates Chorographie atiribuere.» And tne 
Word it ſelf will not allow of any vcry great Diſtinction 
from the other, if it had not been gained upon by Ule. 

Now as there 15 no Chorographiczal Map, or Dcſcription of 
the whole Region or Country of this Kingdom, can be 
more exa&tly according to Art, or according to Induliry 
more particularly performed, than that of Saxton; ſo for the 
Dclſcription of the Shires or.Cornties thercof (which mult then 
be called their Topography ) no man whatloever hath lighted 
upon a more exact and preſent way of Delineation, than the 
Indultrious Norden. | 

The intent of this Man was to -make an abſolute Deſcrip- 
tion of the Whole, and every part of this Kingdom of 
Great Britzin: I: plcaicd him to call this Purpoſe, Speculun 
Britannie;, the tirii part whereof ( which is only completed ) 
afforderh us a gencral Delcription of the Kingdom, with a 
particular Deicripion and Yopographical Table of Middle- 
ſex. The Table 1s projected upon a Parullelogram, the tides 
wi:ercot aredivided into Miles; fo that tnough the tides 
look like Meridians and Parallels, yet they are not fo, bur a 
mtr Scale. from which theret--re are drawn eroſs the Table 
ſmall black equi4:jt.mnt Lincs, looking al. like to Parallels and 
Meri-ians. bur (ervirg only tor the readier taking of the 
Diſtances , the Divitions 0: th.ſ: Lines from Ealt ro Wet 
fianding for two. from North to South for four Miles. The 
Lett:rs upon the Eaſt and W-<lt tide, and Figures upon the 
Nort') and So h tide, ſerve for th: hnding out any Lace by 
the dirc&tio: of the A!phaber : for Example, The Alpoabet 
faith, Brentforl H. x2. See H.in tie Ext or Welt [ide, 12 
upon the North or South fi 'e, and ith n by the ©quare made 
by the black, Lines you fall upon the Place, Tie Figurcs 
here and there about, within the Parallel-grain, 2,3, 4 5, 
and to 11, note out the Principal Hi:b-ways trom London 
throuph Middleſex as number the 4th. by N. rthalt, is to thew 
the way to Uxbridge, and ſo to Oxford, &c, This is toll you 
| Tt 2 in 
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in the Speculum, fol. 49.2. And theſe High-ways are diſtin- 
guiſhed out by the Lines of Points 3. for that of One is to. 
define out the Bounds of the Shire, as you may ſee upon the 
Weſt fide it pafieth by the River Colne to Shyreditch, &rc. The 
Capital Eeiters A, B, C, &c. are to diſtinguiſh the Hundreds: 
of the County, as the Speculum faith, for. 13. 4. 

The Compaſs of 8 Rambes in the North-Eaſt Angle of the 
Map, is of the ſame known Uſe as in any other. 

Thus had this i1defatigable Man intended to all the 
Shires of this Kingdom, and he ſeemeth to intimate in the 
Preface to his Gnide, as if the Maps were fully finiſhed, and 
yet there are but very few of them to be commonly met wh : 
but for Alphabetical Deſcriptions ( the moſt uſetul way that 
ever wasor could be deviſed, eſpecially in ſmall Geography ) T 
think the Work never went further than Middleſex ( for 
ought atleaſt as I can tind ) The Greater or Lels. 


Of the Reſemblance of Countreys, and to other: 
Things in Art or Nature, 


AN D: this alſo, as a Ceremony of the Art; is not to be 
A omitted, That the Geographers in. their Deſcriptions 
not unuſually ( where it may (tand with any due proportion ) 
do fancy the faſhion of this or that Country to belike ſuch or 
ſuch a Figure, elſewhere found in ſome other things Natural 
or Artificial. Our own Ifland ufcth to be likened to a Trian- 

gle, and it doth not much abhor from that Figure. 
Antiquigimi Scriptores in Polydore Virgil have reſembled 
the Vedis Inſula, or the Iſle of Wight, to an Egg. Peloponne- 
ſus of old hath bcen likened Platani folio, to a Plantane 
Leaf. Strabo likened Exrope to a Dragon. Some of late have 
likenedit to a Kings Daughter 3 Spain to be the Head, Traly 
the Right Arm, Cymbrica Cherſoneſus the Left, France the 
Breaft, Germany. the Belly, &c. Afia by ſome 1s likened to a 
Half- Moon: And of Africa one faith, That it is like the Dake 
of Venetia's Cap. The ſame Strabo compared: Spain to an 
Px-pide. firetched onts Pliny ard. Solinus reckoned Traly to. 
AR. 
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an Toy Leaf; but the late Geographers more comparably, to a 
Man's Leg, 

This is the rather noted, becauſe ſoine Maps alſo are drawn 
according to this manner of Fancy; as that of Belgia by Ke- 
rias, Within the Picture of a Lion; for fo thoſe Countrys 
have been reſembled. 

This cannot always fall out 5 for when Maginus cometh 
to tel} the Form of Scotland, he could liken it to nothing at 


all, 


Of the Old and New Names of Places, and other 
Artificial Terms met with inthe Maps. 


N reading the Deſcriptions you will find great difference 

betwixt the New and Old Names of the Places ; as for. 
Hiſpalis of old; the new Deſcriptions read Savil; for the 
Adriatick Sea, Golfo di Venetia, fox the Baltick, Mar de 
Belt, and the like. 

In the Deſcriptions themſelves diſtintion is moſt com- 
monly made of this, it” the Deſcribers be as they ſhould 3 but 
in the Maps it is not ( indeed it could not be ) fo uſually ob- 
ſerved, To ſupply this, you have the Introdufion to Geogra- 
phy by Cluverizs, where the Old and New Names are fill 
compared, the omiſſion whereof is no ſmall fault in ſome De- 
ſeribers of our own. 

But eſpecially for this purpoſe is the Theſaurus Geographicus» 
Ortelii, a Geographical Didionary (o called, and 15 a preſent ſa» 
tisfaQion in this caſe. 

You will meet alſo with c:rtain Terms of Art (ſo after a: 
fort they may be called) as Sinus, Fretum, 4 Bay, the Streights, 
and the like; and though it fcemeth to belong unto this 
Flace to tell what they are, yet it will not be much to the- 
purpoſe to make ſo diligent an enumeration as ſome would! 
have us, of the Terms Natural and Avtificial in Geography- 
and Hydrography : In the Natural appertaining to the Earth, 
to tell what Nemus, Saltus, Arbujtum, Virgultum, &c. the: 
difftcrence. betwixt a BuÞ and a Shrub : In the Artificial to» 
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Fuſula. 


Continengs. 


Peninſula. 


I/ihmos, 


go down from Regnum, Territrium, &c to Views, Pagugy 
Ila, Tugzuriam, ard to ſay that tize detivition of u Coiiage 
is Ruſtica babitario tefiaulva paluſtri; In the Natural Tertns, 
Ad aquam ſpiAaiitions, Mare, Fretum, Sinus, &c. till you come 
to Torrens, talus, Stagium, Lacus, River, Nothing bit a 
Ditch 1cft out: And Kivus is lo called, Sie oe per, becauſe it 
runneth along. In the Artificial Terms you ar. tiere tznht 


.the cxact Deſcripiion of a Cittcrn, of a Fith-pond, ai:d a 


Sirk, and all tli's under the Tit e and Protedtion f Ge-gra= 
pby. Bur excepting thoſe. which you cani.ot chuſc but know, 
theſe arc the Termsy. 

An Jſlau.'s Strabo called the whcle' Globe of the Earth by 
this Name, becauſe it is ercompallcd round by th. 9cean; 
Then «his may be the Great Iſland, The Leſs are ſuch Parts 
of the Great as ar- ſurrounded by the J/aters, Itis call. d by 
the Italians, Tjola, by tne French, Iſle; by the Sp wiards 
Þfla? by the 7autch, Inſel and G4jliiidt i all which ( the 
Maps (o (cvcrally naming according to the Countrey ) is not 
told \ OU IN Valle 

A Continent, or Part of Land not ſeparatcd by the Sca, as 
the Continents of Spain, France, &c. The B.l2ia:s call it 
Londiſcap (oder epiandt, 4 Landſcip or Regim without an 
Iſland. it admitteth of another Senicin the Law : For U1- 
pian (aid, Continentes prevircias accips debere, qae It:i'te cons 
jane ſunt, Tryphon. de Excuſat, Tutor, L. Titius, Teda- 
mento Rome accepto aut in contipentibus, [ub utdi locis. 

It is o:herwiſe Termed, Terra firma., by the French Terre 
ferme;, by the Italians, Terra ferms; by the Spaniard, Ticr- 
ra firma, The Firm Land : In Greek it is calle yregO- Frirus 
Tl toxsplw ( faith the Author de Mund:) ds Te vines x; nwTeess 
dns in lnſulas-& contenentes diviſit. 

Peninſula, or Pene Inſula, And Tlard alit'oft, only in one 
part joyning to the Continent 3, and that part uſcth to be called 
Ithmus, or otherwiſe, 4 Neck of Land: Eft anguftia illa in« 
termedia inter Peninſulam, & Continentem, @* veluti quedam 
Cervix, .que a Contmente, velut a corpore gracileſcens Peninſulam 


"cum Continente tanquam caput cum reliquo corpore conne(ite 


The 
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Tie digging through of theſe Necks of Land hatch been 

often under aken, but not without a ſecret kind of fatality. 

he molt famous Tthmas accounted is that of Corinth; 
hind ing the Peloponneſus from being an land, and fo put- 
ting the Ships toa Circuit ayout 3 and therefore (as you may: 
obſerve Pliny tofay ) Demetrius Rex, Didtator Ceſar, C. Prin- 
ceps, Domitins Nero, perfodere tentavere infauſto ( ut omnium 
patuit exitu ) incaepto» Nion faith, that Nero's Undertakings 
wer. entertained witha Spring of Blood hirit, and after that 
auliti magitus, ululatiſque flebiles, visdque formidabilia Spe+» 
Gra & Simulxcra multa, horrible and fearful yells were heard; 
and many ftormidable Apparitions ſeen, Yet Demetrius is 
{aid to have deliſted by the advice of the Artiticers, who 
brought in word, that the Bay was higher upon the Corinthi- 
an tide, which would not only prove dangerous by Inunda- 
tin, but make the Strezght unſerviceable when the work 
was done. 

| Herod of Athens, Nicanor; Seleucus, and others, are ſum- 621745 nhg- 
ed up by , Rhodiginus, for the like Attempts, and ſam? Sac- diginas Leats.. 
ces : And Philip the S:cond of Spain had once in his mind to 9% 4ntiqu. ts. 
cat through that Streight of Land \ I may cali it ſo ) betwixe Fo © 196 | 
Panama aid Nombre de divs, to make that vaſt Penin(ula of 
Southern America { as but tor this it were) an [{lind 3 but up- 
on further contideration, he fell off trom the Defign. 

The like undertakings were forbid Jen the Cnidians by 
the Oracle of Apollo» and Pauſanias thinketh he can tell the 
Reaſon. @uoniam rebus divinitus conſtitutis manam injicere 
non licet, | | 

And yet the Arabick Geographer not having heard of any 
{uch things, tells the cutting of the Streights ot Gibralter but 
like another Story.: Indeed he ſays 'twas done by Alexander 
the Great, Dui operariis atqu? Geometris ad ſe convacatis ſunm 
de acida illa terra fodienda, & cauali aperiendo animum explicutt 
precepitque ilis ut terre ſolum. cum utrinſque maris equore meti- 
rentur, &c, The {um 1s, that by the hclp of Atabit the Geo» 
grapher, and other Mathematicians, he brake through the 
Tithmus, and made it a Streight of Watcr, ; 

For. the. Metaphor, the Phylicians. are even with the Gram- 
marianss , 
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marians, for Galen faith, Tonfillas efſe locorum ad Ilihmum 
pertinentium inflammatioues. Per llihmum wer oportet intelli- 
gere partem illam que eos & gulam interjacet, que per Meta- 
phoram quandam it4 10minatur ab tis, qui proprie dicuntur Ith- 
mi. Sant autom angufti quidem terre tranſutus inter duo maria 
ſite, And Fulins Pollax hath it, Girttur propter anguftias 
Ithmumn dici. 

A Promontory : Mons in Mari prominens, A Mountain or 
Head of Land butting out into the Sea. Sceglia _ acgua 
in mare, otherwiſe Cape; fo the Spanilh EJ Capo de tierra en 
mari, A Cape or Head of the Earth in the Sea, *Tis com- 
monly roted in the Tables by the firſt Letter of the Word C, 
as in the Map of Africa in Ortelins, C, de buona fperanſs, Ca- 
put bone ſpei, or, The Cape of Geod Hope: As they ſet down 
K for Rio, Rivus; R. dela Plate, The Plate River ; P for Port, 
P. Grande, P. del Nort, &c. T or T* for Tſſa, T del Poſo, T* del 
Principe, and the like. 

An Iithmus, or Streight of Water, Mare anguſtum, & quaſi 
brachium Maris interceptum inter duo littora. So called 4 fremi- 
tu Maris; for which cauſe in the High-Dutch it is called 
De Sund, from the ancient Saxon fund, as Killian hath no- 
ted 3 Sond or Sund.faith he, Pet. Sax. Fretum. 

You meet it often in the Dutch and Daniſh Maps,as Milvarts 
font, Colber ſont ; but eſpecially that moſt famons Streight up- 
on the” Baltick Sea, which not unlike the Caliles upon the 
Helleſpont, commandeth all the Ships in their Paſſage. It is 
called by them Sond, or Sund; by us, the Sound. Inſtead of 
Fretum the Italian writeth Streto, or el Streto, the Spaniard, 
Eſtrecbo, as Eſtrecho di Gibralter: Gibraltarec it ſhould be, as 
was formerly noted; for the Mountain ( from whence the 


. Streight is named )) is ſo called by the Arabick, Geographer 


Sinks 


Piarrts 


and he faith alſo, that the Gebal (* ſo they call a Mountain 
was named from Tarec, the Son of Abdalla, who made good 
the Place againſt the Inhabitants, 
A Creek, or corner of the Sea inſinuating into the Land. 
It is otherwiſe called Baia, a Bay; a Station or Road for 
Ships, a Gulf, as Golfo di Venetia, Gelfo de $.'Sebaſtiano, &c. 
A Peer, from Petrs, becauſe of the Congeſtian _— 
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Stones to-the railing up of ſuch a Pile, *Tis a kind of ſmall 
Artificial Creck or Sinus ' «5 the Peer-of Dever, the Peer of 
Portland, 6c. | 


The Concernment of All This. 


T HE Things we talk of all this while, how like ſoever 
. they may look to a Book-man's Buſineſs, yet are ſuch of 
theniſc]ves, as Kings and Princes have found theix States con- 
cerned in. 
Zonaras will tell you, that in Domitzan's time it coſt one 


Metins his life #n & is 5% xuofOr Tigers & 8 yerubl mh 


omewplw, for having a Map of the World hanging in his 
Chambcr. The fault indeed was that (as common fame ren- 
dred him ) he was thought to aſpire to the Empire 3 of the 
truth whereof it was taken to be a ſufficient afſurance, that he 
ſhould have ſo dangerous a thing about him as the Picture of 
the Provinces. | 

Of what importance Fulins Ceſar, Antenine, and the other 
Emperors held theſe Deſcriptions,is manifeſ by their very own 
Ttineraries yet to be ſeen. Felix Maleolus im his Dialogue of 
Nobility mentioneth a Deſcription of all the World ( the 
known All as then ) begun by Fulius Ceſar, and finiſhed by 
Auguſtus, in which he ſaw ſet down Gentes & Crvitates fingrlas 
cum ſuis diſtantiis. 

The Tabule Putingeriane, annexcd to the Deſcriptions of 
Ptolomy by Bertizs, arc famous in this kind. The Notitia utri- 
{que imperiz,hngularly to the ſame purpoſe. Alexander the Great 
went upon no Deſign without his Geometers, Beton and Diogne- 
tus : They are called by Pliny, Menſores Ttinerum Alexandri, 
and their Deſcriptions were extant in his time. 

The great defeat given at the Streights of Thermopyle, only 
for want of cunning in the Paſſages, is notoriouſly known : 
But the Experience of theſe things is harder by : Not a day of 
theſe we have now, but needeth thus much of a Geographer, 
and for want of ſuch help Fulius Ceſar, Duandovoluit Angliane 
oppugnare refertur maxima fpecula erexiſſe, ut a Gallicano Littore 
diſpoſitionem civitatum, & caſtrorum _—_— previderit, poſſent enim 
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erigi ſpecula. in alto contra-,civitates . contrarias, & exercitus, ut 
emnia que fierent ab inimicis viderentur , & hoc poteſt fieri in ons 
diftantia qua defideramus, &c. ſaith Roger Bacon in his Perſpe- 

It is propounded by a man ingeniouſly enough conceited, as 
a Device nothing belfides the Meditation ob a Prince, to: have 
his Kingdoms and Dominions, by the direction of an able Ma- 
thematician, Geographically deſcribed in a Garden Platform, the 
Mountains and Hills being raiſed like ſmall Hillocks, with: 
Turfs of. Earth; the: Vallies, fornewhat- eoncave within; the - 
Towns, Villages, Caſiles, er ther.remarkaÞle Edifices, in ſmall 
green Moſhe Banks, or Spring; work, yeounn tonal to the Phat«----- 
tormz the Forreſis and Woods-repreſented according to their-- 
form and capacity , with Herbs and-Stubs 3 the great Rivers, 
Eakes, and Ponds, to dilate: themſelves. according to their 
Courſe from ſome Artificial Fountain., made to paſs in-the 
Garden through Chanels, &c. All which may doubtleſs be Ma-- 
thematically counterfcited,: as well as the Horizontal Dial, and: 
Goat- Armour of the Houſe, in Exeter-College Garden. 

It is known too, That a:Gentleman of good Note not far - 
from this Place, cauſed the like Geographical Deſcriptions to be. : 
curiouſly wrought, upon his, Arras, wherein-he. beholdeth the - 
Situations and., Diſtances af the; Country, as truly and more 
diftinctly than in any Map whatſoever, 

The Author. of the Compleat Gentleman telleth of a. Pack of 
French Cards which he hath (cen.z- the four: Sztes changed into 
Maps of ſeveral Countrics of the four Parts of. the World, and 
cxactly coloured 3 for: their. Numbers, the Figures 1, 2, 3,9, 
15, &c, {et over.their Heads. for the Kings and Queens, the * 
Portaifures of their Kings and Queens, intheir ſeveral Conntry 
Habits ; tor the Knaves, their Peaſants-and Slaves, &cc. - 

It is certain, that the. greateſt and moſt publick Afﬀairs of 
any State, have their dependence upon foreign Caſes paſt; or 
eſpecially. preſent; There is not ſo great an. altcration-in the 
Whole,, as ſome Men think,.... The Carriage: of. Matters in - 
Timecs-by-gone, are not{o unlike the Things we now-preſently 
do, as not to give us aim at the.lealt... The Great is che ſame 


World, as the Little is the ſame Man, though now more firicken 


in , 
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in years and moreover the Compariſon fail:th in this, that in 
every Age. ſome Men have attained to their own ripenels, 
though to that of the Whole Great Man none could, but the 
Grandees of the Preſent. I yieldeth thus much, that the Face 
and Pifure of all Inſtant Actions may be ſeen by reflection in 
the Future or if the ſame Age look upon the Twrk,, or Vene- 
tian upon us, and we upon them, the like, o6r not much leſs, 
will be the neceſſities of Converſation with Record and Story. 
There can be nothing done jn that, without an Interview of 
the Places, which muſt needs be ſeen either with our own: 
Eyes there, or. with othex Mens in a Map.. 


